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A DEAUGHT OF LETHE 

CHAPTER I 

* Would your Grace like to see the dead-house ? ' 

For a moment I hesitated. Ghastly spectacles have 
no attraction for me. The next moment, however, I 
yielded to that instinct of the travelling Englishman 
which prompts him never to miss seeing anything when 
he is abroad. At home, the most interesting sights are 
neglected; he may see them at any time. Abroad, 
everything has at least the fascination that you may 
never have a chance of seeing it again. 

' Yes,' I said, ' you can show me the dead-house.' 
The man to whom I spoke was the custodian of a 
large cemetery in the outskirts of a city in South 
Germany, which I have good reason for not naming by 
its proper name. Let us call it Grenzstadt. He had 
already shown me over the cemetery, and 1 had given 
him a liberal douceur, in return for which he had con- 
ferred upon me the title of ' Your Grace.' It cost him 
nothing, but it proved his gratitude. At the same 
time, it must be remembered that ' Eiiere Gnaden' 
though its literal translation is ' Your Grace,' does not 
mean very much in Germany. There is nothing ducal 
in its associations. 

I was young and in easy circumstances, so that it 
came quite naturally to me to be liben^l. It would be 

B 
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2 A DRAUGHT OF LETHE 

/absurd to take any credit for it. The mystery to me is 

jyhat rich people should ever be otherwise. When a 

3cfiHing expenditure of money will make life so much 

I smoother and pleasanter, why not expend it ? Perhaps 

I am a little reckless in that way — my relations tell me 

so— but that is a failing almost inseparable from the 

artistic temperament, and I am an artist — a tolerably 

successful one now, but at that time only just beginning 

to be known. 

I need not say much more about myself. Whatever 
has to be said on this subject will, I suppose, come out, 
of itself, in the course of my narrative. For the pre- 
sent I will only add that, though not entitled to be 
addressed as 'Your Grace,' I belong, as a' matter 
of fact, to what are somewhat vulgarly called ' the 
titled classes.' I make no account of this, nor should I 
do so even if my family were much more distinguished 
than it is. In reality, it has little distinction. It is 
not very old, if that were anything, nor was its origin 
such as to justify any honest pride in its members. 
Still, my father is Lord Riverton, with an estate of 
some forty thousand acrea, and I, as the younger son 
of an earl, am entitled to the prefix ' Honourable ' — a 
title so paltry or ridiculous that the possessors of it are 
ashamed to put it on their cards. My name — much 
too fine a name to please me, but I am not responsible 
for it — is Fitzalan Lindley. 

And now to return to the sexton. As soon as he 
had ascertained that I wished to see the mortuary^ lie 
led me to a building which stood close to the entrance 
of the cemetery. It was a larger building than I bad 
expected to see, but there was nothing specially striking 
in its appearance, beyond the fact that the windows 
were exceptionally high up. Attached to the building 
was a small house, which I guessed at once to be the 
abode of the sexton. 

A few steps brought us to the public entrance to the 
mortuary. The .door was unlocked, and the sexton. 
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A DRAUGHT OF LETHE 3 

opening it, made a sign for me to enter. I did so, and 
then stood still a moment in order to take in the 
general aspect of the place. 

It was a large oblong room, lighted by the one row 
of high-set windows which I had remarked from oat- 
side. Bat the light was already beginning to grow 
dim, as the san had set, and only the sammer twilight 
now came throngh the thick and dasty glass. Still, 
everything was plainly visible, and I saw that the room 
contained a number of low, narrow, oblong tables, 
arranged in two parallel rows. They stood about two 
foet and a half from the ground, and were composed of 
brickwork surmounted with a slab of slate. These 
tables were evidently meant as stands for coffins, and 
three of these were occupied in this way. 

' There are generally more,' remarked the sexton, as 
if making a kind of apology for the meagreness of the 
show. * All the dead of this district must be brought 
here at once. It is forbidden to keep them in the 
houses, as you do in England.' 

' But is there not a risk of burying them alive ? ' I 
asked. 

' Oh, we do not bury them at once, Eysre Gnaden, 
And the coffins, as you see, are left open.' 

It was true. By the side of each coffin was its lid. 

* Would you like to look at the corpses ? ' asked the 
sexton. ' There is one very pretty one — dn bUdschones 
Mddchen — (a girl beautiful as a picture).' 

' Well,' I said, still determined to do the thing 
thoroughly while I was about it, ' I think I will have a 
look at them.' 

He led me to the first coffin. A repulsive spectacle. 
I gave one glance and passed on. The second was as 
bad. We passed on to the third, and, instead of 
averting my gaze at once, I felt it riveted to the spot. 

It was the corpse of a young and lovely girl — the 
loveliest girl, as it seemed to me, that I had ever seen. 
Dressed in white, with her arms folded on her breast, 

B 2 
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4 A DRAUGHT OF LETHE 

she looked as if she were not dead bat mjerely asleep. 
Still, the face was very white and seemed all the 
whiter for the masses of dark hair with which it was 
surrounded. The features were exquisitely moulded^ 
the nose straight, the mouth small and lovable, the eye- 
lashes, now resting on the curve of the pallid cheek, 
long and silky. Altogether, a face so beautiful that 
none could see it without feeling the usual dull apathy 
with respect to death changed into a sense of something 
like active, personal resentment. 

How long I stood thus gazing I do not know, but at 
last I was roused by the voice of the sexton at my side. 

' A pretty girl,' he croaked — ' a pretty girl, but 
only for to-day. She won't look like this to-morrow.* 

Something like a shudder crept over me at the 
thought thus suggested. 

' flow soon do you bury them ? ' I asked. 

* That depends,' he said. * Sometimes very soon. 
Sometimes two or three days. This hot weather they 
don't keep long. There was another Englishman here 
this morning. I think he came on purpose to look at 
this girl.' 

* What makes you think so ? ' I asked. 

* Well, the first thing he said in his broken German 
— he didn't speak it as your Grace does — the first thing 
he said was : 

' " Haven't you got a young girl here— an English 
girl?" 

' « Yes, sir," I said. 

' " Well, I want to see her. Show her to me." 

* He spoke rather roughly, but I didn't mind that. 
You can't expect everyone to be nice and pleasant, 
and I saw he had a bit of silver in his hand. So I 
brought him in here, and he stood just where your 
Grace is standing.' 

*I suppose he came, like myself, merely out of 
curiosity ? ' 

T don't know, sir. , He stood stock-still for a 
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A DRAUGHT OF LETHE 5 

second or two, staring as if he coaldn't believe his eyes 
— ^then be put his hand before them and turned away. 

' " There, that will do," he said. " Take me out of 
this accursed place." 

' So I took him out, and he put the coin into my 
hand and walked off as fast as he could go without once 
looking behind him. I think the sight was too much 
for him.' 

' And yet,' I said, ' it is a very beautiful sight.' 

The more I gazed, the more beautiful did the sight 
appear to me. If this was death, it was death shorn of 
sil its revolting details — it seemed rather the transfigu- 
ration of life, by which all material grossness was purged 
away and an ideal glory was given to the tabernacle of 
flesh. 

' When was she brought here ? ' I asked at last. 

' This morning, sir.' 

* Then she died yesterday ? ' 

* No doubt.' 

' Do you know anything about her ? * 

' I have her name entered in my book, but I don't 
remember it. If your Grace will come into the house, 
I will show you the entry.' 

My curiosity was roused and I said I would go with 
him Before I did go, however, I asked for an explana- 
tion of something I had noticed in connection with each 
of the corpses. Hanging down from the ceiling over 
each coffin was a cord, and the end of this cord was 
twisted round the right hand of the corpse. 

* What is the meaning of this ? ' I asked. 

* It is the bell,' he answered. 

* I do not understand.' 

' Well, you see, they are brought here very quickly. 
It is just possible that they may not be dead. Then, if 
they come to themselves, they are weak ; perhaps they 
cannot get up ; perhaps they cannot even call out. If 
they did, I should not hear them. Then the cord is in 
their hands ; just a little pull and it is all right. I am 
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6 A DRAUGHT OF LETHB 

sure to hear it: the bell rings in my room. I will 
show it yon.' 

He turned and led the way out of the mortnary 
through an inner door, which he locked behind him, 
along a passage which led into his own house. I ab- 
stained from any further questions until we had reached 
his room. Then he pointed to a bell, hanging just over 
the door by which we had entered. 

' Das ist die Todtenschelle (that is the death-bell)/ 
he said. 

I looked up at it. I fancy it was a very ordinary 
bell, rather larger perhaps than house-bells usually are. 
But the sight of it affected me strangely. It almost 
seemed to me as if it were moving. 

' Of course, it has never been rung ? ' I said. 

' Yes, it has, sir.' 

* In your time ? ' 

* Yes, in my time.' 

* And how long have you been here ? * 

* Nigh upon forty years, sir. I am seventy now, 
and I was just over thirty when I came here with my 
wife.' 

* Is she still alive ? ' 

' No, your Grace, she has been dead these ten years.' 

* And your children are all grown up, of coui*se ? ' 

* We never had any.' 

* But you don't live here alone ? ' 

^ Quite alone at night. My niece, who is married, 
lives a little way off, and comes and cooks for me in 
the day.' 

' You must find it very lonely,' I said, ' especially in 
a place like this.' 

The old man smiled a curious, fitful smile. 

* Any boot gets easy, if you wear it long enough,' 
he said. 

* And you don't mind the life now ? ' 

* Not at all. It's quiet, and I have my pipe.' 

I looked at him a little more closely. He inte- 
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A DRAUGHT OF LETHE 7 

rested me. It seemed so carious that a man shonld 
have done the long division sum of life and succeeded 
in bringing out a quotient of merely two figures — 
tranquillity and tobacco. The quotient that it jdelded 
to me was so very different. But then I was twenty- 
five and he was seventy. 

As I now gazed at him more narrowly, I could have 
taken him for eighty at least. All life in the active 
sense of the word had gone out of him ; it was as if his 
remaining vitality were only just enough to hold him 
together. His form was bent ; his eyes were dim and 
stony ; the hair was scattered in thin dry strands and 
wisps over a corrugated scalp. But what struck me 
most was the peculiar complexion of his face. It was 
very much the colour of clay that has been dried by ex- 
posure to the air. I suppose it is impossible for a man 
not to reflect to some extent in his appearance the 
character of his environment ; and forty years spent 
amongst the graves had given this man a graveyard 
look. 

Before I had finished studying him, he turned aside 
and, going to a large folio ledger that lay wide open 
upon a sloping desk near the window, he ran his finger 
down the right-hand page and said : 

* Here is the entry, sir. Will you read it for your- 
self? I can't pronounce the uame right.' 

I went to the book and read the entry, which was 
as follows : 

' 12th August : Etheleen Stvart : aged 23 ; Leipziger- 
strasse, 37.' 

* So that is the girl who is lying in the mortuary ? ' 
' Yes, sir.' 

* I wonder what she died of ? ' 

* I don't know, but I think I heard them say she 
died very suddenly.' 

* And so this Todtenschelle has actually been rung 
in your time,' I said, following a train of thought which 
I did not care to express fully. 
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8 A DRAUGHT OF LETHfi 

* Yes, sir.' 

*Tell me all about it. Didn't it frighten you a 
good deal ? ' 

^ It did indeed, sir. I had been here ten years and 
more, and the bell had never so much as stirred. 
Then, all at once, one evening, as my wife and I were 
sitting at supper — she was alive then - it rang for the 
first time. We started up — the noise was so sudden 
and so loud. At first we scarcely knew what it was. 
Then my wife cried out : " Stefan, it's the death-bell ! " 
and fell back in her chair. When she came round a 
bit, she said : " You won't go, Stefan ; you don't know 
what mightn't happen to you." " I shall go," I said ; 
•* it's my duty to go ; " and I got my lamp and began 
lighting it. " Of course, you needn't go," I said. I 
own I wanted her to come with me, and I thought that 
would be the way to get her— even the best women, 
your Grace, are like fish and love to swim against the 
stream. So she said she should come ; she wouldn't 
let me go alone. But she kept a bit behind all the way 
and tried to persuade me not to go on. " You can't 
help the dead," she said ; " I'd leave them alone, if I was 
you, Stefan." But I kept on, though I'll allow I was a 
bit scared myself. When we got to the dead-house, 
the first thing we saw was a corpse sitting up in its 
coffin. My wife screamed of course ; women have to 
do that, though what the good of it is they can't tell 
you themselves. The corpse looked very queer, but it 
managed to say : " Give me something to eat." Then 
I knew it was all right. If it had been the devil, he 
wouldn't have wanted food, would he, year Grace ?' 

* Really I don't know,' I answered impatiently. ' I 
have no kind of information on the subject. Well, 
how did it end ? ' 

' Oh, it ended all right. I told him to be still while 
my wife fetched him some schnapps. That did him 
good, and he got quite cheerful and said he'd like to 
get up, he found the bed rather small for him. So we 
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A DRAUGHT OF LETHE 9 

helped him into the house, and my wife fetched a 
doctor, and he's alive to-day. He comes to see me 
sometimes, and always says, " That's a very cold bed- 
room of yours, Stefan ; I mean to keep out of it as long 
as I can." But he'll have to come to it again one of 
these days — won't he, your Grace ? ' 

* I suppose so,' I said — ' or to one like it.* 

It was curious to notice the air of satisfaction with 
which the old sexton dwelt upon the inevitable fate 
which steadily enlarged his clientSle. The old are 
always in this sense republicans, that they love to think 
of the virtual equality which death establishes between 
the old and the young. 

' And this,' I said, * was the only time you have 
known the death-bell to ring ? ' 

* No ; it has rung once again. My wife was dead 
then, and I had to go alone. But I didn't so much 
mind it the second time. This time it was a woman, 
but she was not sitting up. Her eyes were open, but 
they had a glazed look about them. As I got near her 
I heard her whisper, "Cold — very cold." Then she 
gave a little shudder ; her jaw dropped, and she was 
dead again.' 

' Of course, you fetched the doctor ? ' I said. 

' Oh, yes ; but he could do nothing. She was quite 
dead this time — so he said, and I suppose he was right. 
At any rate, she was buried the next day.' 

It struck me that there was something a little un- 
satisfactory in this ; but it was long since past ; nothing 
could help the poor creature now. Why dwell upon it 
any longer ? 

' And if you were to hear the bell a third time, it 
would not startle you much, I suppose ? ' 

* Well, sir, I don't like it — I don't like it. You see, 
you never know what it is. You may guess it's all 
right, but you don't know what may be going on in the 
place when you get there. And in the night too ! Be- 
sides, there's another thing which is always on one's 
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10 A DRAUGHT OF LETHE 

mind. Sapposing the bell rings, and, when yon get 
there, not a corpse has moved ? ' 

^ Bat that has never happened ? ' 

' Not to me, but it has to others.' 

* Bnt what does it matter ? ' 

The old man came close up to me and laid his skinny 
hand impressively on my right arm. 

' It matters a great deal, your Grace,' he said, in a 
hoarse whisper. ^ It is a summons.' 

* How do you mean ? ' 

^ It is a summons from the dead. If you hear that 
bell rung, and no one has pulled the cord, it means that 
you will be dead yourself within three weeks. Ah, you 
may smile, sir — you are young, and you think me, no 
doubt, an old fool. But it is true. It has been proved. 
The sexton before me died in that very way.' 

* I suspect he died of fright,' I said. 

< Oh^ no ; he was a young man and a brave man. 
We can't account for these things, but they're true for 
all that. So you can judge that I don't like to hear 
that bell.' 

I glanced up once again at the uncanny thing. 

' Upon my life, I believe it's moving now,' I ex-» 
claimed, startled in spite of myself. 

The old man followed the direction of my eyes. 

* Do not make a joke of it,' he said imploringly. 
' But really it seems to me to be moving.' 

* I do not see it,' said the sexton, whose face had 
turned a shade more earthy in its colour. 

Then, all at once, as we were both looking up, the 
bell moved unmistakably, and a sound faint and tremu- 
lous issued from it. It startled and affected me beyond 
measure. There was something almost human in it — ^as 
if it were the far-off, plaintive cry of some fellow-creature 
in extremity. 

' Jesu-Maria, it is the death-bell I ' exclaimed the 
sexton. 
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CHAPTER n 

The sexton trembled visibly as he spoke. 

* Yes, it is the death-bell/ he repeated ; ^ there is no 
mistake. I never thought to hear it again/ 

^ Let US go and see what it is,' I said. 

' Of course— of course,' muttered the old man. * It 
is my duty.' 

Then he shuffled to a comer and took up a lamp, 
which he lighted with agitated hands, muttering to 
himself the while. When it was lighted he turned to 
me: 

* You will come with me, sir ? ' he asked. 

* Certainly.' 

I do not think that I was afraid; I have good 
nerves, even if I am a little superstitious. But I was 
in a state of almost painful suspense and expectation. 
The situation was certainly uncanny. I felt as if we 
had received a summons from the other world. It was 
impossible to forecast with any certainty what might 
await us in the death-chamber. 

The sexton had already opened the door of the 
passage that led to the mortuary. Lamp in hand, he 
went forward. I followed close upon his heels. When 
we came to the door at the other end I could see that 
his hand trembled so that he had some difficulty in 
fitting the key into the lock. At last he succeeded, and 
opened the door. Then he paused a moment on the 
threshold. 

' Heaven grant,' he whispered, * that it is not my 
summons.' 

As he spoke, he held up the lamp, but the gloom 
was now so -dense that the lamplight seemed only to 
pierce it with points of radiance without illuminating it 
as a whole. 
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12 A DRAUGHT OF LETHE 

' Let ns go on,' I said, ' and look afc each in turn.' 

He went on with nervous, hesitating steps. We 
came to the first coffin. One look was enough. The 
hands folded on the breast had not moved. We passed 
to the second with the same result. 

The third coffin contained the corpse of the young 
girl. There she lay, beautiful as ever, but iJso as 
death-like. But the first glance showed to us both 
that her right hand had moved. It had been folded on 
her breast ; now it lay at her side, with the bell-rope 
still coiled round it. It was this movement that had 
agitated the bell. 

This was clear enough; but what had caused the 
movement of the arm ? To all appearance the girl 
was still dead; the eyes were closed; there was no 
colour in the cheeks ; the &ame was motionless. 

I turned a glance of inquiry upon the sexton. ' It 
is an accident, your Grace,' he said, with a sigh of 
relief. ' Her arm must have slipped somehow.' 

' But how ? ' I asked. 

^ The good God only knows ; but she is quite dead 
— ^that is clear.' 

I pondered a moment. Then I bent forward and 
gently raised the hand that had slipped down. It 
Struck me at once that it had not the clammy coldness 
that I had been accustomed to associate with tiie 
dead. 

^ I am sure she is alive,' I said, eagerly jumping to 
the conclusion I desired. 

The old man shook his head. 

' Ach ! nein^' he said, ' she does not move ; she does 
not breathe.' 

* Ah ! ' I said, ' you have given me an idea ; I will 
try whether she breathes or not.' 

I chanced to have with me a little pocket mirror 
which I was in the habit of carrying on my pedestrian 
excursions. I drew this from my pocket, and, wiping 
it carefully, held it before the lips of the supposed 
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corpse. There was a moment of extreme suspense as I 
watched for the result. But when I drew lie mirror 
back it was certainly dimmed. I showed it to the 
sexton. 

'It is the damp/ he said. 'It is always damp 
here.* 

This was disheartening, but I was not yet con- 
vinced. So I polished the mirror once more and 
exposed it to the air. To my delight it contracted no 
moisture. Again I showed it to the sexton. 

' What do you say now ? ' I asked. 

At first he did not answer; he was evidently a 
little staggered. Then, holding up the lamp, he 
examined more critically the death-like figure before us. 

' It is possible,' he said at last, ' but I do not 
believe it.' 

' What shall you do ? ' I inquired. 

' There is nothing to be done,' he answered. 

' You might at least send for a doctor,' I suggested. 

' r should only make a fool of myself, your Grace. 
The doctor would come, and he would say: ''Any 
child could see that she is dead." Then I should be 
blamed and should have to pay the fee.' 

* I will gladly take the blame and pay the fee.' 

' Very well ; I will go for the doctor, if you like, 
but I warn you it will bid no good. He will only call 
me an old fool.' 

' Never mind if he does.' 

'You can see, sir, for yourself, the girl is dead. 
She does not stir.' 

' Still it would be more satisfactory to have a 
medical opinion.' 

It was clear that old Stefan did not share this view, 
but he gave way to it. 

' I shall have to go myself,' he grumbled. ' Will 
you stay here till I come back, or will you go into the 
house ? ' 

' How long shall you be away ? ' 
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14 A DSAUOHT OP LETHE 

^ Oh, the doctor do^s not live far off. I shall be 
back again in a little qnarter of an honr/ 

' Very well. I will remain here till you come 
back. She onght not to be left alone/ 

He turned and was going away, taking the lamp 
with him. But this was more than I could bear. The 
situation was bad enough even in the light; in the 
dark it would be intolerable. 

^ Tou must leave me your lamp/ I said authorita- 
tively. He came back with an apology for his forget- 
fulness, and then shuffled off into his hoase. I listened 
to his retreating footsteps until they died away in the 
long passage. Then I realised that I was alone with 
the dead. 

This fact once realised, my imagination became 
strangely active. The dim light, the sepulchral sur- 
roundings, the atmosphere with its taint of mortality, 
all combined to deepen the impression made on me by 
this central fact. The younger one is, the less does 
one seem at home with death. Age and sickness tone 
down its contradiction, or even lend it the inspect of a 
not unnatural sequence to life already exhausted^of its 
joy ; but youth and health rise in revolt against it as 
something loathly and intolerable. 

By degrees a peculiar faintness crept over me; 
my eyes grew dim ; the outlines of the objects around 
me became blurred and indistinct. I summoned up all 
my nerve; my courage did not fail, but there came 
over me a sense of physical oppression and nausea, 
against which I struggled in vain. Glancing around 
me in the dim light, I seemed to see and hear all 
manner of awful things. The thick, heavy air was no 
longer still; it moved and palpitated; there were 
moanings and mutterings. Now a hand was raised 
A*om one of the distant coffins and shaken for a second 
menacingly towards me ; now the dead man's face was 
lifted from the other and turned in my direction — a 
face all the more awful that the eyes were closed and 
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there was absolutely no expression upon it, save the 
dull resentfulness of death disturbed. 

It was all imagination — I knew it, or at least I 
kept saying to myself that I knew it. Bat I foqnd it 
none the more tolerable for that. At last I resolved 
that, come what might, I would not glance around me ; 
I would 6x my gaze upon the young girl's face and 
keep it there. As I made this resolve and executed it, 
it seemed to me that, for the fraction of a second, a 
smile flitted across her face. Gazing more keenly, I 
could detect no trace of it ; my imagination had played 
me another trick. But what a lovely face it was ! A 
face exquisite in its almost childlike innocence, and yet 
full of seeming thoughtfulness even in death, with 
broad, clear forehead and reflective brow, and mouth 
which, though small and beautiful, was yet instinct 
with character. 

All at once it seemed to me that there was a quiver 
in the eye-lids. I bent forward to hold the lamp a 
little closer; the eyes were surely opening — crash! 
In my eagerness I had, knocked the lamp against the 
coffin and broken it. I was now in utter darkness. 

Whilst I was considering what I should do, I heard 
the sound of voices in the passage. They drew nearer ; 
a light became visible ; the next moment the old sexton 
appeared, preceding another man, who was, no doubt, 
the doctor. 

As the doctor stood for a second on the threshold 
of the mortuary, I had a good view of his face, which 
was at the moment lighted up in a Rembrandt-like 
manner by the lamp the sexton was carrying. It was 
certainly a striking face. He was evidently young, and 
as evidently not handsome in the ordinary sense of the 
word. But the face had a rugged, leonine beauty and 
fascination of its own. The expression was keen and 
resolute. Here was a man who could see sharply and 
decide swiftly. The hair was full and long. The eye- 
brows were unusually shaggy for one so young. From 
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beneath them the grey eyes shot out penetrating 
glances. The forehead was not high, bat it was broad 
and well-developed, especially at the brow. The nose 
was sharp and aquiline. The mouth, surrounded but 
not hidden by a huge beard, was set fast and gave the 
impression of indomitable firmness. 

On the whole, the face was not only a striking face 
— it was a good face. And yet there was a something of 
intellectual arrogance and impatience in its look which 
prevented it from making such a favourable impression 
as it would otherwise have made. I said to myself at 
once as I saw it, * This man looks as if he were quick 
to form an opinion and slow to change it. In nine 
cases out of ten his opinion is probably right ; in the 
tenth, when it is wrong, he will not allow it. His firm- 
ness must often be invaluable — sometimes it may be 
fatal.' 

He came on behind the sexton, and saluted me 
with the formal courtesy of his race. As he did so, I 
noticed a smile, half mocking, half incredulous, upon 
his lips. 

* What ! ' he exclaimed, ' have you been here all in 
the dark amongst the dead? You must have good 
nerves, sir.' 

' The sexton lent me his lamp,' I answered, * but I 
had the misfortune to break it.' 

' And this,' said the doctor, still with the same 
smile, 'is the person you think may be alive, after 
all?' 

As he spoke, he went up to the coffin, and, taking 
the lamp from the sexton, held it close to the young 
girl's face. 

* Pshaw ! ' he exclaimed, as if in mingled surprise 
and disgust. * Why this is the very girl whose death I 
myself certified yesterday ! She was one of my own 
patients, sir.' 

He spoke as if this fact left no possible loophole for 
doubt. 
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For my part, I was a little annoyed at a self- 
sufficiency 80 exaggerated. 

' Surely,' I said, ' even the cleverest doctor may 
make a mistake sometimes.' 

' Possibly,' answered the doctor, in much the same 
tone in which he would have uttered the word 'im- 
possible ' ; ^ but not in a case like this. Disease is 
sometimes difficult to diagnose ; not so death.' 

* But,' I said, ' she is not cold.' 

*Ah, you speak as a layman,' he answered care- 
lessly. 'In this weather we do not expect corpses to 
feel like ice.' 

* Will you not examine her for yourself ? ' I asked, 
seeing that he had returned the lamp to the sexton, and 
was apparently about to go again. 

' I did so yesterday,' he answered. * Had she not 
been one of my own patients, it might have been worth 
while to do so again. As it is, it is mere waste of 
time.' 

* I told your Grace how it would be,' remarked old 
Stefan reproachfully. 

' I cannot help thinking she still breathes,' I said 
doggedly. 

The smile broadened on the doctor's face. *What 
made you fancy that ? ' he asked. 

' I held a mirror before her mouth.' 

* Such a test is of no value in an atmosphere like 
this. But I will try it, if you like.' 

I gave him the little mirror. He wiped it, and then 
held it before the girl's mouth. I noticed that he held 
it by no means very near, and only for a second. Evi- 
dently the whole operation was done in the most per- 
functory way. When he drew the glass away it was not 
dimmed. 

* There ! ' he said, shaking his head. ' You can see 
for yourself that it is no good. I only did it to satisfy 
you.' 

But I was not satisfied. 
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' Just before you came in/ I said, ' I thought I saw 
her eyelids quiver/ 

' Ah, a winking Madonna/ he said, with a provoking 
sarcasm. ^ Seriously, it is all imagination, my dear sir, 
I assure you.' 

* And you are not going to apply any other tests ? * 

^ Really, there is nothing more to be done in the 
circumstances. What more can you want? I have 
ah-eady told you that she was one of my own patients, 
and that I have certified to her death. You do not 
imagine that I should have done this unless I had been 
absolutely certain of the fact ? ' 

'How is it, then/ I asked, ^that people are ever 
buried alive ? ' 

*Are they?' he retorted. 'It does not do to trust 
the newspapers too implicitly. In the dead season any- 
thing may come to life again — even the sea-serpent.' 

'Still, there seem to be some well-authenticated 
cases.' 

' If there are, the explanation is very simple. There 
are doctors and doctors.' 

' You mean those that can make a mistake and those 
that cannot ? ' I said bitterly. 

He darted a keen look at me from under his shaggy 
eyebrows. But it was only for a moment. 

' You can be epigranunatic,' he said. ' All I need 
say is that, in the present case, the stupidest doctor 
could not make a mistake.' 

'Then there is no truth in the saying: Nullum 
mortis documentum nid corruptio ' ? 

For the first time he hesitated in his reply. Per- 
haps, for the moment, he did not follow the Latin pro- 
nounced in my English fashion* At last he said : 

' Corruption is the final, but not the only, proof of 
death. And it is a proof for which, in the interest of 
the living, it is not well to wait. And now 1 will wish 
you " Good-evening," sir.' 

He turned to go, but had to stop in a few seconds, 
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as he foond that Stefan was not following him. That 
functionary was plucking me confidentially by the 
sleeve. 

* The Herr Doctor will take his fee/ he whispered. 
This gave me a last idea, at which I clntched in 

desperation. 

' Doctor,' I said, ' I do not know what the psnal fee 
in such cases is, but, of course, you must oblige me by 
accepting it. And I will gladly give you ten times as 
much if you will be kind enough to undertake a thorough 
examination of this supposed corpse.' 

He turned round, still with tjie same smile of self- 
satisfied infallibility upon his face. 

* You are very generous,' he said, * but I could not 
possibly accept such an offer. It would, under the 
circumstances, be equivalent to robbing you. On the 
contrary, you will allow me to decline any fee. Had I 
been able to be of any use, the case would have been 
different. As it is, I assure you the girl is as dead as 
anyone can be. Good evening.' 

Again he advanced towards the door, and Stefan 
hastened to light him out. I followed at a little dis- 
tance, and by the time I reached Stefan's house the 
doctor was already in the act of leaving it. Bat I heard 
his parting words, which were : 

* — ^And, Stefiftn, don't come to me again on such a 
fool's errand, there's a good fellow.' 

No wonder Stefan looked a little reproachfully at 
me as I entered. 



CHAPTER III 



* What is the name of the doctor ? ' I asked. 

Thereupon Stefan proceeded to tell me that the 
doctor's name was Falck, that he lived close by, and 
that, though young, he was considered one of the 

' c2 
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cleverest doctors in the town. •But/ he added, *he 
has a temper.' 

' I think he is very off-handed,' I remarked. 

*Ah, your Grace, you see, the doctor knows; we 
only guess.' 

It was evident that Dr. Falck had long since suc- 
ceeded in impressing Stefan with a belief in his in- 
fallibility. But he had not been so successful with me. 
Even now I was haunted with a vague suspicion that 
the girl we had left in the mortuary might not be dead. 
However, there was nothing more to be done. Only, 
as a matter of curiosity, I asked when she was to be 
buried. 

* To-morrow at twelve,' he answered. 

' And are her relations going to be present ?* 

' From what I heard, she has no relations, your 

Grace. She had only been here a few days when she 

died.' 

* But she had friends of some sort, I suppose, here ? ' 
' I don't know — I really don't know,' answered the 

old man peevishly. His relations with Death were 
wholesale; he could not understand the petty retail 
interest I exhibited in an individual case. ' All I know 
is,' he added, * that I was told to have everything ready 
by twelve o'clock.' 

I felt that I had no excuse for remaining any longer, 
so 1 turned to go. As I did so, I remembered that I 
had broken the old man's lantern, and I asked him what 
value he placed upon it. Of course, he ' left it entirely 
to me,' as men of his class in Germany, as well as in 
England, always do. The consequence was that I paid 
him, I have no doubt, treble its value ; at any rate, his 
dull eyes twinkled vivaciously for a moment as he caught 
sight of the napoleon I tendered him. 

* It is enough,' he said vaguely and discreetly. 

On the very threshold a last idea came into my 
mind. 

* I shall come to-morrow at twelve o'clock. Promise 
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me that you will not screw down the coffin before I 
come.' 

' I shall not screw it down at all, sir ; it is not my 
place to do that. But it shall not be screwed down 
before twelve, if I can help it.' 

With this I had to be satisfied, though I could have 
wished a more definite promise. Then I bade him 
' good-night,' and set out to walk home. 

I was living by myself in lodgings charmingly 
situated on the bank of the pretty river that runs 
through Grenzstadt. I had a sitting-room and a bed- 
room en stdtdy and, above, a large room facing north, 
which I used as a studio. My landlady, Frau Dahl- 
weiner, was a fat, jolly-looking widow, much given to 
laugh on every possible occasion, the best-hearted 
woman in the world and an optimist to the core. 
She was kind enough to take a great, and indeed at 
times an embarrassing, interest in me, which, however, 
was rather that of a mother than a widow — luckily 
for me. 

When I returned home on this particular evening, 
I would gladly have avoided Frau Dahlweiner, had it 
been possible. But it was not possible. I knew that 
very well. I had hardly reached my sitting-room when 
she appeared, all smiles, on the threshold to ask me what 
she could do for me. 

* Nuriy was tminschen 8ie zum Ahendessen heuf Abend, 
Herr Lindley ?' she began (she was great on creature 
comforts). 'Shall I get you a Braten? Or are you 
going to take supper at the club ? We see very little 
of you now. I shouldn't wonder if there were some 
attraction — ^some special attraction ' — she added with an 
air of infinite sagacity. 

From the moment of my arrival as her lodger, she 
had adopted this familiar mode of address, and, from 
the moment of my arrival, I had suffered it gladly. 
For was she not, first of all, old enough to be my 
mother ? was she not, in the second place, the soul of 
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good-nature ? was she not, in the third place, the relict 
of a Government official, whose precise social status was 
indeed a little indefinite, but who had undoubtedly held 
a position at the Post Ofiice until he became a Dead 
Letter ? In fact, in virtue of her deceased husband's 
former position, Prau Dahlweiner was not infirequently 
addressed by her neighbours as ' Frau Secretlirin,' and 
it was obviously impossible for me, as a mere casual 
British tourist, to feel otherwise than honoured by the 
familiarity of a ' Mrs. Secretary/ Still, on this par^ 
ticular occasion, it seemed to jar upon me. All I said, 
however, was that, if there were any particular attraction 
for me anywhere it was not likely to be at the club. 

' Achy du Lieher ! ' exclaimed the Frau Secretarin, 
' we know all about it. Didn't I see it myself as yon 
came out of the English Church last Sunday ? And 
she is schon — ^that can one not deny — ^the daughter of 
the General-Consul.' 

' Miss Greene is certainly a pretty girl,* I said, a 
little impatiently. The fact was that Miss Greene, who 
was the daughter of the English Consul-General at 
Grenzstadt, was no more to me than Prau Dahlweiner 
herself — in fact, not so much. But the Fran's remarks 
had set me thinking. For the first time it struck me 
as being rather strange that I should have reached the 
age of twenty-five— the age of perfected manhood — 
without having fallen a victim to the most human of 
passions. But so it was. I had seen many Miss 
Greenes in my time — that is to say, nice, pretty girls — 
but I had not felt myself drawn to any one of them by 
that peculiar selective instinct which men call love. 
The fact was that, as an artist, I had an ideal standard 
of loveliness, compared with which the face even of a 
recognised beauty seemed tame and disappointing, 
whilst, as a man, there was that of romance in my 
nature which yearned for something more distinctive 
and piquant in a wife than I could hope to find in the 
finished nullities of the drawing-room. Miss Greene 
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'v^as a drawing-room belle — ^nothing more. I felt that 
some more characteristie personality was needed, if the 
vague yearnings of my heart were ever to be fixed apon 
an individual object. 

Fran Dahlweiner stood and chatted a while longer, 
but at last I got rid of her by saying that I was hungry. 
I had always found that one word on this subject was 
sufficient with her. Sympathetic as she was with 
human nature generally, she sympathised perhaps most 
keenly with that central and masterful part of it which 
is concerned with the digestion. No doubt, the long- 
ings of the heart were to be commiserated ; but. not in 
quite the same degree as the yearnings of the stomach. 
The former were, after all, vague and ideal ; the latter 
were definite and real. The very selectiveness of love 
makes it selfish ; the charms of its object are often 
caviare to the general ; and sympathy is in this way 
lamed from the outset. It is not so with the stomach ; 
its instincts are universally the same ; its language in- 
telligible to all. 

The Frau Secret&rin did not say all this, but I have 
no doubt that she felt it in a dim, undefined way, for 
she withdrew the instant I said that I was hungry. Then, 
as soon as she was gone, it occurred to me that I had 
told her an absolute falsehood without intending it in 
the least. As a matter of fact, I had seldom felt less 
hungry in my life. It was now nine o'clock, and I had 
had nothing to eat since the middle of the day. More- 
over, I had walked a good deal, and I had hitherto 
found the air of Grenzstadt appetising enough. Nor 
did I feel in the least unwell. But I did feel in a state 
of unwonted excitement, and no doubt it was this that 
set me for the time above the need of food. 

The £Etct was my mind was dwelling all the while 
upon the jcene I had witnessed in the mortuary. The 
&oe of the young girl haunted me! As I recalled it, it 
was a face of ideal beauty — all the more ideal in that it 
was refined and transfigured by death or seeming death. 
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In the living face, however ideal in its loveliness, there 
is necessarily this mach of commonplace that it most 
reflect to a certain extent the trivial life that plays 
around it at the moment. In the dead face the past is 
a transfigured record ; the present is the consecration 
of despair. If the face is lovely, its loveliness is no 
longer of earth ; it is touched with that nobler beauty 
wherewith the soul struggles to impress for a moment 
upon the tabernacle it forsakes the sign and the seal of 
the ideals it has realised in the flesh. 

For the first time in my life, I was haunted by a 
vision of feminine beauty. I could not get the girl's 
face out of my mind. There it was indelibly impressed 
upon my memory in all its details, — ^the exquisite oval 
of the outline, the delicate pallor of the complexion, the 
masses of dark hair, the perfect mouth, the long lashes 
resting on the delicate curve of the cheek, the arched 
eyebrows, the thoughtful forehead — all were there, 
formiug a picture which appealed to my imagination as 
no human face had ever appealed to it before. It moved 
me at once to admiration and to pity. For was she not 
dead ? — all this beauty of body and (as I could not 
doubt) of soul lost to earth for ever ? 

But was she really dead ? This was the question 
that kept recurring to my mind every moment. Were 
the signs of life I had fancied I had seen really but the 
offspring of my own imagination ? It seemed to be so. 
The doctor was certain she was dead ; so was the sexton. 
Each was in his way an expert in such matters. Who 
was I to dispute their decision ? 

And yet ? 

I had been brooding in this way for, I daresay, half 
an hour, when the Frau Secretarin entered with my 
supper. It was, I have no doubt, appetising enough 
^ter the German fashion; and there wei^ certain 
German dishes which I had long since learned to like. 
But, on this occasion I felt that I could not eat any- 
thing. 
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Fran Dahlweiner was not slow to mark my incon* 
sistency. 

. * Ah&r, lieber Herr Lindley, you eat nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing,' she said as she watched me for a moment 
before she withdrew again. ' And you said you were 
hungry. Is there anything wrong with the Braten ? 
Will you have something else instead? I will get it 
for you in a moment. But der Mensch muss essen — man 
must eat, you know/ 

^ Quite so,' I said, ' and this particular man is doing 
his best to prove the truth of the maxim.' 

And I made for the moment a huge pretence of de* 
vouring the viands wholesale. 

Frau Dahlweiner was not, I think, altogether taken 
in — such amateur acting is almost always overdone — 
but she was sufficiently reassured to feel able to retire, 
which was all that I wanted at the moment. When 
she was gone, I dallied for a while with my knife and 
fork and then, throwing myself into an easy chair, re- 
sumed my meditations. 

By the time Frau Dahlweiner came in again to clear 
away, I had made up my mind that it was useless for 
me to go to bed in my present state. I felt the need 
of movement — movement in the open air. Only by 
thoroughly tiring myself out could I hope to get any 
sleep that night. 

There was no need to tell Frau Dahlweiner this. 
On my first arrival she had provided me with the means 
of retiring to my rooms at any hour of the night. These 
means were, as is usual in Germany, sufficiently ample. 
They consisted, first, of a latch-key for entering her own 
particular flat, and, secondly, of a Haus-Schlussel^ or 
front-door key for getting into the establishment as a 
whole. The former might be considered portable, 
though it was about three times the size of the latch- 
keys used in England. Still, I managed to get it into 
one of my coat pockets. Not so the Haus-Schllissel. 
This was a solid mass of iron about nine inches long, 
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and weighing nearly a pound. As it was impossible to 
cany this massive instrument comfortably in any ordi- 
nary pocket, I followed the example of my student 
friends and attached it to the strap of my trousers behind^ 
where it hung as a kind of tail, covered, however, by my 
coat. 

Restless and impatient, I went out and, for a time, 
wandered aimlessly through the streets. Then, almost 
unconsciously, I turned in the direction of the cemetery. 
Do what I would I could not shake off the fascination 
that drew me to the place. When I got there I noticed 
that the windows of the mortuary were lighted, although 
but dimly. My heart beat all the quicker at the sight, 
and I determined to enter it if possible. This was not, 
however, easy, for the building stood just inside the 
great gates of the cemetery, and these gates, as I soon 
discovered, were locked. It is true there was a bell, 
but I was loath to disturb Stefan, if the necessity for* 
doing so could be avoided. So I went a little further, 
hoping to find a place where the wall that surrpunded 
the cemetery was low enough for me to scale it. Such 
a place I was fortunate enough to find, and in a few 
minutes I was within the enclosure. All there was so 
death-like in its stillness that I could distinctly heal my 
own heart beating. Noiselessly I made my way to the 
mortuary, half-expecting, however, to find it locked. 
But it was not. No doubt it was considered to be 
sufficiently protected by being inside the gates. I 
pushed open the door as gently as possible, and found 
myself once more in the chamber of death. 

The place was indeed lighted, as I had noticed when 
outside. But the light was dim and fitful, proceeding, 
as it did, from a solitary lamp which flickered in the 
draughts peculiar to the place. In this variable light 
the objects in the mortuary looked, if possible, more 
weird and gruesome than they had looked before. 

But I did not heed any object save one. All my 
interest was centred in the one face and figure thi^ 
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had haunted me so persisteatly for the last few hours. 
I stole on tip-toe to the coffin and gazed long and 
earnestly upon the fair young creature it contained. 
The light, flitting from time to time across the features, 
made them look more life-like than they had looked 
before. It seemed to supply a something akin to the 
play of emotion, and it made them look more beautiful 
than ever. With a strange mingling of feelings I gazed 
upon them. What else might have been love was now 
subdued to reverence and touched with pity. And the 
pity included myself. 

I stood there a long time, gazing at the gracious 
figure, and hoping against hope that I might yet detect 
some sign of returning consciousness, but I detected 
none. 

Then, at last, I turned away and went out noiselessly 
as I had entered, and, scaling once more the cemetery 
wall, made my way home. As I reached my door, the 
clock of the Bartolomaus Kirche was striking twelve. 



CHAPTER IV 



At eleven the next morning I was again at the ceme- 
tery. I would have gone there even earlier, but that I 
felt half-ashamed to haunt the place so persistently. 
As it was, I kept out of sight for a while and made my 
observations from a distance. But when towards twelve 
a priest made his appearance, and a man, apparently an 
undertaker, entered the mortuary, I judged that the 
time was come for me to show myself, if I wished to 
get one more glance at the face that had fascinated me 
BO completely. 

I niade my way therefore to the building and entered 
it. Stefan was already there, and there were some other 
men, no doubt the undertaker and the bearers. Whilst 
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I was still on the threshold, I heard the man whom I 
took to be the undertaker say : 

* The gracious lady, cannot come. She is very sorry, 
but she has a bad cold and cannot leave the house. 
And the young lady cannot leave her. So there is no 
use in waiting any longer.' 

Then Stefan answered in his croaking voice : 

'There is a young Englishman who wants to see 
her again. He said he would be here at twelve.' 

^ What has a young Englishman to do with it ? ' 
asked the undertaker roughly. 

I had never before heard an undertaker speak 
roughly; such men are generally all smoothness and 
superficial sympathy. With mourners, nice sofb manners 
have of course a commercial value 

Stefan's reply was not a nice one, but I made allow- 
ance for him. None of us can altogether shake off his 
national prejudices. 

* The English are all verruckt (cracked),* he said — 
' more or less. But I promised that the coffin should 
not be screwed down till he came.' 

At this moment, hearing a noise, they turned round 
and caught sight of me. I am bound to say that both 
Stefan and the others changed their manner immediately 
and greeted me with much apparent respect. I could 
not help noticing this, and at any other time it would 
have amused me. As it was, it did not interest me in 
the least. I was absorbed in the one object that had 
brought me thither. 

The fateful moment was come and I felt powerless 
to postpone it. It was in sheer despair that I turned 
to the undertaker. 

' Surely,' I said, pointing to the young girl, ' she 
looks very Ufe-like.' 

< She has not been dead long^' he answered in his 
matter-of-fact way. 

I turned from him in disgust. 

* Shall we go on with our work ? ' he asked. 
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* I do not know/ I answered brusquely. I felt that 
I oonld not give the order that would consign this fair 
young creature to the grave. 

The men hesitated a moment. Then the undertaker 
made a sign, and one of his assistants raised the lid of 
the coffin. Between them they adjusted it. The holes 
were already bored. One of the men, his mouth full of 
screws, took one out and put it in the nearest hole. I 
could not turn aside. On the contrary, I gazed with 
fascinated eyes. I watched his every movement. I 
heard the hoarse crunching sound of convoluted iron 

turning in hard wood. It was all over, then . No, 

I could not bear it. I felt that I must have one more 
look. *Wait!' I cried imperiously in German, and 
thrust the lid aside. As I did so, the men drew back 
astounded — ^the girl's eyBS were open. 

We all stood speechless for a moment, spellbound 
with astonishment and awe-struck expectation. It 
seemed as if some sound, some motion, were needed 
to break the spell. But no sound, no motion, came. 
The girl's eyes remained open — ^that was all. They 
did not move ; they did not look upon us. They were 
fixed in a stare which was directed towards the roof. 
And yet it seemed to me that there was expression in 
them. They were not the dull, meaningless eyes of a 
corpse. They had a dazed, bewildered, helpless look — 
the look of one who, waking from some ghastly dream, 
is for the moment powerless to adjust his mental state 
to his material surroundings. 

Then, all at once, she gave a little shiver, and the 
spell that held us was broken. We all knew now that 
she was alive — that this sudden opening of the eyes 
was no strange freak of death disturbed. 

Then, without consideration, in the mere blind 
longing of the moment to do something, I chanced to 
do what I fancy was, in the circumstances, the very 
best thing I could have done. My mind had busied 
itself so profoundly and persistently with her image 
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that, now I knew she was alive, it seemed to me as if 
we were no strangers, bnt had known each other for a 
long time. So it came quite naturally to me to call 
her by her name, as I had learnt it from the register. 

'Etheleen/ I said, 'thank God you are yourself 
again.' 

At the sound she tried to turn her head a little 
towards me, and her eyes rested on me. Then some- 
thing like a smile flitted across her face. But she did 
not speak. 

Then a great fear came upon me. I remembered 
what Stefan had told me about a girl who once before 
had come back to life, but had died again almost imme- 
diately. What if this should happen again ? Was I, 
after all, to lose her ? 

' Stefan,' I whispered, ' fetch a doctor at once. Do 
not lose a moment. The quicker you bring him, the 
more I will give you.' 

Stefan shuffled off at once with great alacrity. Then 
I looked once more at Etheleen. Her eyes were closed 
again now, and there was a passive, weary look upon 
the face. But anyone could see that she was breathing. 

' She is asleep,' I said to the undertaker and his 
men. * We must not disturb her till the doctor comes.' 

They acquiesced in this, and moved silently away 
towards the door, where they talked together in stealthy 
whispers. As for me, I sat down beside the coffin in 
a state of terrible suspense. 

Just as this suspense was becoming positively un- 
bearable, Stefan reappeared, followed by a doctor. To 
my annoyance, I saw that it was Dr. Falck. I would 
rather it had been anyone else. But there was no help 
for it, and I rose to greet him. He merely bowed in 
silence. There was a seriousness upon his face that I 
had not noticed before. Without a word, he went up 
to the coffin and fixed his penetrating gaze upon its 
inmate. Then, very quietly and gently, he possessed 
himself of the young girl's arm and felt her pulse. 
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This done, he laid it down with all the tenderness 
imaginable, and, coming np to me, touched my arm 
and beckoned to me to follow him. He led the way 
out of the mortuary, motioning to the little group at 
the door to go before him. When we were all outside, 
he said to the undertaker : 

' The girl is certainly alive ; your services will not 
be wanted for her to-day. Now you had better go.' 

The undertaker took the hint, and Dr. Falck and I 
were left with only Stefan near us. I was waiting in 
an agony of suspense to hear the doctor's opinion. 

' Will she recover ? ' I asked ; * tell me that.' 

' That is more than anyone can say with certainty 
at the moment, but I think the chances are in her 
favour.' 

I cannot say how grateful I felt for this measure of 
<x>mfort. A moment before I had disliked the doctor ; 
now I felt drawn towards him at once. 

' She must be kept quite quiet and have proper 
nourishment administered. She is very weak. Tou 
must let no one enter the mortuary, Stefan, until she 
has been removed. Can you accommodate her for a 
time in your house ? ' 

Stefan hesitated at first; every novelty is a burden 
to the old — in fact, the novelty is the burden to those 
who through long years have been accustomed to one 
routine. But I gave him a sign which I meant to 
convey a promise, and he consented. 

* Very well,' said Dr. Falck, * we will carry her 
there a little later. At present it would be dangerous 
to move her at all. I want you to get a little broth 
made for her as soon as possible. And find me a mes- 
senger. I must send for a nurse at once.' 

He spoke quietly but decidedly, like one accus- 
tomed to be obeyed. When Stefan was gone, he looked 
me full in the face and said : 

' I owe you, sir, an apology for my hastiness last 
night. The result has proved that I w\s entirely in 
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the wrong and you were entirely in the right. It was 
a grievons error of judgment. But for your persistence, 
this poor girl might have been buried fdive.' 

. He spoke simply, frankly, earnestly, and I saw at 
once that I had to some extent misjudged his character 
at first. Though full of self-confidence, and not easily 
persuaded that he could make a mistake, yet, when 
once convinced of his error, he thought and acted in- 
stinctively as a gentleman, and a man to whom truth 
was everything. There was nothing paltry or petty 
about him ; no attempt at self-justification or even self- 
excuse. He had been wrong, and he was eager to 
acknowledge it, this being the only approach to repara- 
tion he could make. 

I put out my hand and grasped his warmly. 

* Pray do not apologise,' I said. ' Anyone might 
make a mistake in a case so strange and unexpected. 
And, as we say in English, ''all's well that ends 
well."' 

This was the beginning of an acquaintance destined 
to have eventful consequences for both of us. Already 
I felt attracted by a nature so frank and resolute and 
clear-sighted as that of Dr. Falck. 

At the moment little more was said, as the doctor 
excused himself and went again into the mortuary to 
watch over his patient. I remained, on guard as it 
were, outside. A little later the nurse came. Then, 
later still, Etheleen was carried into Stefan's house, 
being still in her coffin to save her unnecessary fatigue. 
Arrived there, she was transferred to a bed, and the 
nurse took charge of her. 

Full of anxiety, I waited outside whilst all these 
arrangements were being made. After what seemed a 
very long interval, Dr. Falck came out of the house, 
and I at once questioned him about his patient. 

' So far she is doing very well,' he said. ' She has 
taken a little broth and a few drops of wine, and seems 
in consequence a little stronger, though still very weak. 
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I can do nothing more at present, so I am going home 
to get something to eat. Will you join me ? ' 

* Thank you,' I said ; * I will not trespass on your 
hospitality, but I will gladly walk with you as far as 
your house.' 

^ Good,' he said ; ' I shall be glad to have a little 
oonyersation with you.' 

We walked side by side for a minute, and then the 
doctor, suddenly turning round upon me, said : 

* I hope you will excuse a somewhat abrupt question, 
but how are you connected with this young lady ? ' 

* There is no connection between us.' 

^ I am aware that you cannot have Jmown her long 
here, for she had not been here more than a few days 
when she was seized with this attack, but I thought 
perhaps you knew her before in England.' 

* No ; I saw her for the first time yesterday. I was 
struck by her remarkable beauty. This excited my 
interest — you know the rest.' 

Dr. Falck mused a moment, and then said : 

* What you have just told me makes my task easier 
than I had feared it might be.' 

I looked at him in astonishment, mingled with a 
vague terror. What painful revelation was he about to 
make? 

'You have asked me,' he continued, 'whether I 
thought this young lady would recover. As 1 have 
already said, she is at present doing well. I think, 
therefore, that there is a fair chance that she will quite 
recover— physically' 

I stood stock-still, transfixed by a terrible appre- 
hension. ' Why do you place such an emphasis on the 
word " physically ? " ' I asked. 

' These cataleptic seizures are very mysterious both 
in their origin and their consequences. They do not 
necessarily, as I daresay you know, involve a suspension 
of consciousness, but only of volition. The conscious- 
ness ifl often alive and active, whilst the body is to all 

D 
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appearbnce dead. Then if, when the will is pamlysed 
and the patient cannot move or speak, some terrible 
incidents take place — such, for instance, as the prepara- 
tions for interment — the mind, conscious of it all, but 
unable to express its horror, sometimes receives a shock 
from which it never recovers.' 

'How horrible! But you do not — jou cannot — 
think that this is the case with Miss Stuart ?' 

' I think it possible,' he said gravely. 

' What makes you think so ? ' I asked. 

' Well, up to the present time she has not uttered a 
word. And I do not like the look of her '^es.' 

He spoke very seriously, and what he said affected 
me greatly. If the intelligence of that fair young 
creature was to be quenched for ever, of what value 
would her restored life be to her? Had she been 
snatched from the grave in vain ? And had I been 
b^iilding in my imagination a future of possible love 
and happiness for myself equally in vain ? 

I said nothing more, but the doctor, noting, no 
doubt, my silence, and attributing it to the effect his 
communication had produced upon me, added of his 
own accord : 

' I think it only right to prepare you for such a 
possibility as I have mentioned. But I ought to add 
that at present it is only one of several possibilities. 
This is the only case of catalepsy I have myself ever 
seen — they ai'e very rare, as you know. But after I 
lefb you last night I had the curiosity to refer to some 
books on the subject, aud most of them agree in this : 
that a cataleptic patient is seldom the same after such 
a seizure as before it — ^that some great mental change 
almost always shows itself. Sometimes, as I have 
already said, the mind is weakened, it may be to the 
extent of idiocy; sometimes it seems to receive a 
morbid twist or wrench ; sometimes the memory of 
everything that took place before the seizure is lost 
entirely ; sometimes —most curious of all — there is only 
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one such case on record — ^the memory does not fail 
entirely, but the past is not, as it is with other people, 
an ordered logical sequence of events in the mind, bat 
isolated pictures of certain special scenes and faces rise 
fix>m time to time capriciously before the patient — the 
mere temporary renewal, apparently, of the physical 
impressions made upon the retina of the eye, whilst the 
mental interpretation of them has been lost. The whole 
subject is very carious and very interesting — especially 
to a doctor.' 

It might be srv— I could not deny it — but to me the 
ideas thus conjured up were terrible to contemplate. 

Dr. Falck, now thoroughly absorbed in his subject, 
went on in his keen, incisive way : 

*Tou know, of course,' he said, 'the modern theory 
of thought — that it is the result of a molecular change 
in the substance of the brain. In this way, the brain 
becomes a vast storehouse of impressions. But it is 
evident that these impressions may be physical or 
metaphysical — the^ may represent, on the one hand, 
thoughts, fancies, intellectual apprehensions, logical 
deductions ; or they may represent, on the other hand, 
the sensations conveyed to the brain by external objects. 
Now it would seem as if these latter made the most 
permanent impression. It is for this reason that with 
the aged the recollections of their youth are always by 
far the most vivid. To the child life presents itself as 
a series of pictures so vivid in their colouring that he 
can never forget them. The impressions of older life, 
when the world has lost its novelty, are rather intel- 
lectual than physical, and are more readily forgotten. 
Well, now, as I have already said, it has been observed 
in at least one cataleptic patient that, if a great mental 
shock has been received, the result has been that the 
less vivid intellectual recollections have been obliterated 
for a time, whilst the more vivid physical impressions 
have alone remained in the memory. In such cases 
the brain may be compared to a palimpsest in which 

D a 
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the surface writing has been rubbed out by a mental 
shock, whilst the writing below, which may have been 
till then the less legible of the two, now stands out 
alone.' 

' In such cases does the person become, as it were, 
a child again ? ' I asked. 

*I am afraid I have not made my meaning suffi- 
ciently clear. I began by saying that, in most cases of 
catalepsy, some curious phenomenon or other has been 
noticed. The most common of these is what is called 
double consciousness. The person leads two absolutely 
separate lives — ^is, in fact, to all intents and purposes 
two separate individuals. In the cataleptic state he is 
one person ; out of it another. But when out of it — 
that is, in his ordinary state — there is nothing peculiar 
about him. Then there is another class of cases (to 
which alone I was referring), in which, owing to some 
mental shock received whilst in the cataleptic state, 
the patient B intellect has become affected in some re- 
markable way, such as that which I have just described. 
But it does not follow that there is any childishness. 
The intellect may be as keen as ever, and the brain 
may perform its more automatic functions perfectly. 
For instance, in the case I have described, though the 
memory of the past took merely the form of discon- 
nected brain-pictures, without logical sequence or in- 
tellectual attachments of any kind, the patient had 
not forgotten -how to talk. Speech is, after all, very 
much an automatic function, and, when the proper 
mental stimulus was applied, the natural reaction 
followed. In fact, it would seem to be almost a law in 
such cases that, if you can only get the proper stimu- 
lus, every phase of memory can be reawakened. It 
is as if the chambers of the brain were some of 
them locked ; but each has its key, if you can only 
find it,' 

He pursued this topic with the keenest relish until 
he had reached his door, 
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mer. * Well, well,' he said, as he took out his latch-key, 
e be^ * we can bat wait and see what turn things will take. 
is oj The case is the most interesting I have ever had.' 

He was already shaking hands with me as I still 
wes^ declined to enter, when a sadden recollection made 
him exclaim : 

'By-the-by, I must tell her friends of this mar- 
Telloas resuscitation.' 

' Who are her friends ? ' I inquired. 

* Well, perhaps it is saying too much to calj them her 
friends — they are, after all, only slight acquaintances. 
I mean the people with whom she was staying when 

e J the fit seized her.' 
t- * And who are they ? ' 

I;V *0h, very charming people and great friends of 

(K mine. They are the Baroness von Felsenburg and her 
mf niece Praulein von Buseck — or, as I have the privilege 
re of calling her, Fraulein Theresa. The Baroness is an 
e- English lady, a widow, whose husband belonged to one 
i of the oldest families in Germany, but, like too many 
■& of our old nobility, he was very poor. The consequence 
D is that she occasionally receives ladies en pension — 
quite in a private way, you understand — and it was 
e in this way that Miss Stuart came to be staying with 
her.' 

' Then Miss Stuart is a lady of independent means ? ' 
! I said. 

^ I do not profess to know, but I do not think so. I 
fancy she came to learn German and to perfect herself 
in music — ^you know our Conservatorium is famous — in 
order to be a governess. But I may be wrong; I 
really don't know much about her. Any way, I must 
call on the Baroness as soon as possible to tell her the 
good news. Would you like me to introduce you ? ' 

'I should be much obliged to you if you would,' I 
answered. 

* I will do so with pleasure. Perhaps, as you are 
here, we had better go at once. There is a droschky 
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just passingy and my dinner can wait. A doctor's cook 
has to be longsuffering — ^and his stomach also.' 

He hailed the droschky, and we jumped into it. 

^ Leipzigerstrasse, Nummer 37/ he said. 



CHAPTER V 



The Leipzigerstrasse of Grenzstadt is one of the more 
' genteel ' streets, if one may be permitted to use the 
word — a word which, however objectionable in its 
associations, yet conveys a meaning. I take it that it 
marks a distinct stage in the graduation of respecta- 
bility. There are streets that are infamous ; there are 
others that are disreputable ; there are others that are 
negatively respectable; there are others, again, that 
are obtrusively respectable. Just above these, and 
between them and the really fashionable streets, come 
the ^genteel' streets. It is their characteristic that 
you do not necessarily lose caste by living in them ; 
but, on the other hand, they confer no distinction. 
People in society may reside in them, but they had 
better not, if they can help it. There is always a 
certain risk ; in a ' genteel ' street there is a constant 
downward tendency to be resisted ; social ambition 
receives no help from its environment. 

No. 37 was much like the other houses — large, 
clean, and architecturally uninteresting. Dr. Falck 
and I got out of the droschky. Knowing the locality, 
he led the way upstairs. The Baroness lived on the 
premier itage. He rang the tinkling bell. There was 
some delay before the door was opened. Then an 
untidy maid appeared. 

Was the gn&dige Frau at home ? 

Yes, but she had a bad cold and could not receive 
anyone. 
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* Tell her who it is,' said Dr. Falck, * and say that I 
am come on most important and pressing business.' 

The girl withdrew. It was some minntes before 
she came back. 

Would we please walk in? The Frau Baroness 
would see the Herr Doctor. 

I followed the doctor, and we were shown into what 
was apparently the principal reception room. It was 
full of knick-knacks, and a certain taste had evidently 
presided over their arrangement ; but the things them- 
selves were neither very pretty nor very costly. And, 
in spite of them, the room looked cold and dreaiy. 

A lady was in the room as we entered. I saw at 
once that she could not be the Baroness, for she was 
not more than six- or eight-and-twenty. There was 
something striking in her appearance. In the first 
place, she was tall and impressive in her movements. 
Her features were regular, her complexion good, her 
dark hair rich and full. In short, sbe had many claims 
to be considered exceptionally handsome. And yet the 
face was not altogether attractive. The eyebrows were 
too close together, so much so, indeed, that something 
very like a frown seemed to brood upon the face ; and 
the eyes themselves, though magnificent in their way, 
did not look so clear and candid as they should have 
looked in one so young. Moreover, the inner edges of 
the lids had a curious redness or soreness, which lent 
the eyes a strange expression — half sorrowful, half cruel. 
Then the lips were thin and deficient in colour. Alto- 
gether, it was a strange face, with something fascinating 
in its strangeness^, and yet at the same time — if the 
contradiction may be allowed — ^a little repellent. One 
thing, however, was certain — at least to me—that the 
owner of such a face could be no common woman. 

She was dressed in very sober colours for her age, 
and a rosary with cross and medallions hung suspended 
from her neck. 

I had guessed in a moment that this must be the 
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niece of the Baroness, and I was right. She welcomed 
the doctor with a smile, yrhich lent a fresh aspect to 
her strange kind of beauty, and bowed a little stiffly 
tome. 

* My amit will be here directly,' she said, addressing 
Dr. Falck. * She has a very bad cold, and I have to 
remain with her. Otherwise, we should have been at 
the cemetery. We neither of us have recovered the 
shock of that terrible event. It will be a long time be- 
fore we do. It is the most distressing thing that could 
possibly have happened.' 

* It is about that event that I have ventured to in- 
trude upon you,' said Dr. Falck — 'Oh, here is the 
Baroness ! ' 

The Baroness — a short, stout, somewhat asthmatic 
lady — entered the room as he spoke. On her face was 
a good-natured smile, which, however, she repressed 
immediately. 

' So good of you to come, my dear doctor,' she said. 
* You are always welcome. In fact, I was just going to 
send for you. But servants are so stupid. They 
would send away an archangel if he called.' 

'I fear you are not very well to-day,' said the 
doctor, 

' No, indeed. How can I be after that terrible 
business ? I can think of nothing but that poor, dear 
girl. So pretty, so amiable, and struck do?ni all in a 
moment in that way ! ' 

And, as she spoke, the Baroness searched in her 
pocket for a handkerchief. It was not, however, to be 
found. 

* Theresa, my love,' she said, ' will you fetch me a 
handkerchief? You know where they are.' 

Theresa slowly rose and went to discharge the mis- 
sion. When she was gone, the Baroness remarked : 

' She is terribly prostrated by the sad event. She 
has great force of character, as you know, doctor, and 
she does not show her feelings like some girls. But 
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she feels the "blow acutely. She had already grown to 
like Miss Stuart/ 

^ It is about her I have called, gnddige Frau.* 

' Ah, no doubt there are some arrangements to be 
made. There is a little money of hers and whatever is 
necessary must be done — at least until one can find out 
something about her relatives. At present I know no- 
thing. Would you believe it, doctor, there is abso- 
lutely nothing to be found amongst her things which 
gives the slightest clue to her home or anything about 
her ? Ah, thank you very much, my dear.' 

The last sentence was addressed to Theresa, who 
had just returned with the missing handkerchief. The 
Baroness applied it to her eyes, and was just about to 
begin again in her asthmatic manner, when Dr. Falck 
said: 

' Ton will be glad to hear that things are not quite 
so bad as you fancy.' 

The Baroness opened her little sloe-like eyes to 
their fullest extent. 

' I do not quite understand you, doctor,' she said. 

The doctor proceeded cautiously. He evidently did 
not desire a scene. 

*Very strange things occasionally happen in 
medical practice,' he said. 

And he said it so mysteriously that anyone must 
have seen at once that he intended the words to have a 
special significance. 

Before the Baroness could answer, I chanced to 
look at Theresa, and was struck at once by the expres- 
sion on her face. 

She was leaning forward in her chair; her eyes 
were fixed on the doctor's face with a peculiar intensity 
of interest ; her lips were set fast together, as if she 
expected some terrible revelation and were bracing her- 
self to bear it. 

^ What can you mean, doctor ? ' asked the Baroness, 
recovering from her surprise. 
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* I mean that occasionally — very rarely, no doubt, 
but still sometimes — ^there have been cases of sus- 
pended animation.' 

' Du lieber Oott I ' exclaimed the Baroness, throwing 
up her hands. ^ You do not mean to say — you cannot 
meau it — that this is one of them ? ' 

The doctor paused a moment and took a good look 
at the two ladies. Then, judging apparently that they 
were suflSciently prepared to bear the news> he answered 
very gravely : 

' There seems some reason to hope that it is/ 

The astonishment of the Baroness was naturally 
intense. 

^ Impossible ! ' she cried, and could say no more at 
the moment, but sat looking at the doctor, her lips 
open, her handkerchief clasped tightly in her hand, 
evidently paralysed by a communication so strange and 
unexpected. 

Theresa remained calmer and more collected, but I 
could see that the news had made, if possible, an even 
greater impression upon her. She was now deadly pale, 
and was clutching the arms of the chair in which she 
bat with a tenacity which made her hands seem bloodless. 

^ Please to tell us at once all about it,' she said in a 
kind of hoarse whiyper between her teeth. 

' Certainly, Fraulein,' answered the doctor. ' It is a 
fact that half an hour ago Miss Stuart was alive. I 
thought you ought to be told at once ; hence my visit.' 

' Oott sei Bank! ' exclaimed the Baroness fervently. 
' It is wonderful ; it is miraculous ; I cannot tell you 
how thankful I am to hear it. Poor dear child ! It 
seemed such a pity that she should die so young. But 
now she is not dead — you are sure of that, doctor ? ' 

' I am quite sure that she was alive, as I say, half 
an hour ago.' 

Theresa had been listening with the keenest atten- 
tion, and evidently weighing all his words. Now she 
spoke. 
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^ I am afraid from what you say that it is not even 
yet certain that she will recover.' 

* No, it is not certain ; I do not consider her out of 
danger.' 

Theresa gave a sigh which sounded strangely like 
a sigh of relief. 

' But still you think she will recover ? * asked the 
Baroness with genuine anxiety. 

' She is very weak, but I think the chances are in 
her favour.* 

Again the Baroness gave vent to her gratitude in 
a pious exclamation. I felt that I liked her already. 
She might have her foibles, but her heart, I felt sure, 
was in the right place. 

' But how did it happen ? Tell us all about it,' said 
Theresa. 

' It happened mainly through the intervention of 
this gentleman,' answered the doctor, waving his hand 
in my direction, ' and it was for this reason that I ven- 
tured to bring him with me. I thought you would like 
to hear all about it from his own lips.' 

At these words Theresa darted a look at me which 
seemed to me the reverse of amiable. 

' We are much obliged to you and him,' said the 
Baroness. * Certainly we should like to know all the 
details. But, first of all, tell me where Miss Stuart is 
now, and who is looking after her ? ' 

' She is in old Stefan's house at the cemetery.' 

' Oh, but I cannot let her remain there/ said the 
good-natured Baroness, with a little shudder. ^ It must 
be a dreadful place. She must come back here and be 
properly attended to.' 

*■ I expected as much of your kindness,' said the 
doctor ; ' but, for the moment, it would not be safe to 
move her.' 

' But what is to be done ? I should like bo much 
to go to her ; but really I cannot in my present state.' 

' Certainly not ; as your doctor, I should forbid it. 
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But do not distress yourself about that, gnddige FraUy 
for, as Miss Stuart's doctor, I should also forbid it. She 
is not at present in a state to bear any mental shock, 
however pleasant.' 

' But who is looking after her besides that mummy 
Stefan ? ' asked the Baroness. 

* I have provided her with a capital nurse. She has 
all she wants and is well looked after in every way. I 
assure you, you need have no anxiety on these points.' 

' On what points, then ? ' asked Theresa willi a sud- 
denness and sharpness of interrogation that was almost 
startling. 

' Ach ! FrUulein, we had better not enter into them 
just now,' answered the doctor, rising. * And now, 
Baroness, if you will excuse me, I will say " 6ood-b>e " 
for the present. I have much to do, and I must go back 
to see Miss Stuart again very shortly. This gentleman, 
Mr. Lindley, who is an English artist, will, I am sure, 
give you any further details you may wish to know.' 

As he went out he said to me : 

* Tell the ladies everything ; do not spare me.' 



CHAPTER VI 



Up to this stage in the interview the Baroness had 
bestowed but little attention on me. Now she turned 
towards me, and I could see that, though she was too 
well-bred to exhibit any marked signs of curiosity, she 
was really trying to make out from my appearance what 
manner of man I might be. I hope I have not an un- 
duly low opinion of myself even now, as that would be 
a distressing novelty in an Englishman ; and in those 
days, being a good deal younger, I was less likely to 
suffer in that way ; but it was impossible for me not to 
notice that the good Baroness was not altogether satisfied 
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with my appearance. I was dressed a -little too much 
like a professional artist, it being my pride. to be taken 
for one. It is difficult to be a true artist, but it is not 
difficult to look like one — or, at least, to look like what 
the world in general considers the type of an artist. 
My hair was not very long — that I always abhorred — 
but still it was not cropped d la Wormwood Scrubs. 
My collar, though, I hope, perfectly clean, was a little 
Byronic. My coat was of velvet; my waistcoat was 
white ; my necktie was dark-blue and decidedly loose. 
I need not add the other details of my costume. Suffice 
it to say, that my general style was a kind of visible 
protest against conventionalism and the tyranny of 
fashion. Now, the Baroness, though very good-hearted, 
was a representative of Society, and, as a consequence, 
somewhat of a stickler for precision even in dress* 
Hence, I imagine, the shade of disappointment that 
passed over her fat features as she fixed her gaze for 
a moment upon me. 

Up to the present time the conversation had been 
conducted in German. Now the Baroness said in 
English : 

^ I think Dr. Falck said you were an Englishman. 
If so, you might prefer to talk in English.' 

I answered, truly enough, that it was a matter of 
indifference to me. I had been long enough in Germany 
to speak the language fluently. 

^ Still,' said the Baroness graciously, ' as we are both 
English, it will be more natural for us to use that lan- 
guage, though, indeed, I no longer speak it as well as 
I used to. I have forgotten some words. And so you 
had something to do with this marvellous resuscitation, 
Mr. Lindley ? ' 

^ It was quite accidental,' I said, and then I told 
her how the death-bell had rung, and how I had 
persisted in my belief that Miss Stuart was not really 
dead. 

^ It is indeed a strange story,' said the Baroness; 
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' How could Dr. Falck have made such a mistake ? * 
asked Theresa sharply. 

* Oh, I don't think there is anything very surprising 
in that/ I said. ' Such occurrences are so rare that few 
doctors are prepared for them, or have had any oppor- 
tunity of studying them.' 

' And you did not know Miss Stuart at all ? ' said 
the Baroness. 

* Not in the least.* 

' We knew very little of her,* said the Baroness, 
* but we had already grown to like her. Wasn't it so, 
Thei-esa?' 

Theresa said something, but what it was I could not 
exactly catch. 

' She was amiability itself,' continued the Baroness, 
'and there was a certain sadness about her which 
touched us at once. Theresa noticed it directly. Didn't 
you, Theresa?' 

* Not more than you, aunt,' answered Theresa almost 
petulantly. Then, in a lower key, she added : 

^ I can hardly think that all these little details can 
interest this gentleman, as he knows nothing of Miss 
Stuart.' 

' Oh, I assure you,' I said, * everything connected 
with her has a very great interest for me now.' 

This was quite enough for the Baroness, who, in 
spite of her asthma, was evidently very fond of tallang. 
So she went on : 

' She came to us as a stranger — on a kind of visit* 
— (the Baroness did not say what kind of visit, but I 
already knew this from what Dr. Falck had told me) — 
' and had been with us only ei^t days when the seizure 
came over her.' 

' Was it very sudden ? * I asked. 

* Oh, yes, very sudden indeed — nothing could be 
more sudden. We had just finished dinner — we dine 
in the middle of the day — it is more the custom in 
Germany than in England — and we were sitting, not 
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in this room, but in another which we very seldom use. 
They were mending a window in this room at the time, 
that is how we came to be sitting in the other room. 
Theresa had just gone to the window to see if the 
Briefbrdger — I mean the postman — was about any- 
where ^ 

'Excuse me for interrupting yon for a moment, 
aunt, but I am so afraid you will make yourself worse 
if you do not spare your voice.' 

* Nonsense, child.' 

' I do hope,' I said, ' that you will not run any risk 
on my account. If you will allow me, I will do myself 
the pleasure of calling some other time.' 

And I rose to go. But the Baroness would not 
let me. 

' Oh,' she said, ' I have not much more to say, and 
talking does not seem to hurt me. What was I saying? 
— Oh, about the postman. He generally passes about 
half-past two, and Theresa was looking out for him. 
We both of us rather expected letters that day, and I 
asked Miss Stuart if she expected any. '^ Oh, no," she 
said, '^ no one knows where I am." Then I said that I 
supposed she would write and tell her friends her new 
address, but I do not remember that she made any 
answer to this. Well, the postman was there, and, 
sure enough, he stopped at this house, and came up to 
our rooms, and rang the bell. Then there was a knock 
at our sitting-room door, and Johanna brought in a 

letter but good heavens ! Theresa, what have you 

done ? ' 

There had been a sudden crash, and we now saw 
that Theresa had had the misfortune to overturn a little 
round table on which stood an alabaster vase. The 
Baroness was evidently sorely vexed, and it was with 
difficulty that she put a restraint upon herself. 

' Oh, dear ! ' she exclaimed, ' it is most unfortunate* 
I would, not have had it happen for anything. How 
could you be so careless, Theresa ? ' 
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' I am sure I am very sorry/ said Theresa penitently. 
* I happened to lean my elbow on the table, and over it 
went before I could save it/ 

It was clear to me that the Baroness had been 
thrown off her balance almost as much as the table by 
this catastrophe, and that the story she had been telling 
us had, for the time at least, been quite put out of her 
head. 

So I decided to take my leave. I had already risen, 
in order to help the ladies to pick up the fragments of 
the broken vase. This task was soon accomplished, as, 
fortunately, the vase had been broken into only three or 
four pieces. 

^ Tou will excuse me,' said the Baroness, looking at 
me with a woe-begone expression, * but you are an 
artist, I believe. May I ask you if you think the vase 
can be put together again without much disfigure- 
ment?' 

I carefully examined the fractures, tl^ Bsroness 
eyeing me the while with great interest. 

^ I think,' I said, ' that with care, and the use of a 
special diaphanous cement, it can be made to look 
almost as well as before.' 

An expression of profound relief came over the good 
lady's face, especially when I added : 

'I shall be glad to charge myself with this little 
commission, if you will allow me.' 

' I am sure it is extremely kind of you,' said the 
Baroness. ' How will you take the pieces ? ' 

I asked for a basket, which Theresa fetched, and she 
and I arranged the pieces judiciously in it. Aa we 
were thus engaged the Baroness chanced to go to the 
window, and directly her back was turned, Theresa 
whispered to me : 

^ My aunt ought not to talk much in her present 
state ; besides, her memory is beginning to fail.' 

I own I was surprised to hear this. It had seemed 
to me that the Baroness had all her faculties, though 
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she might be giyen to spinning out her stories a little 
too much. 

When the packing was finished, I made my adienx 
and took the broken vase home with me. Then I had 
something to eat, and, after allowing what I thought a 
sufficient interval to elapse, I set out to call on Dr. 
Falck, and to ask him how his patient was getting on. 



CHAPTER VII 



Dr. Falck, living in the suburbs as he did, had the 
luxury of a house to himself — and this, too, although he 
was a bachelor. It was an old-fashioned house with a 
bit of a garden at the back. A boy opened the door to 
me, and asked me to walk in. Following him, I was 
ushered into the surgery. There I found Dr. Falck, 
without his coat but wearing in its place a kind of 
blouse of very dark blue. 

' Excuse my deshabille^ he said. ' I am engaged in 
an experiment, and these chemicals are nasty things to 
get upon one's clothes. Of course you want to know 
how Miss Stuart is ? ' 

indeed I do.' 

* Well, so far as it goes, the news is good news. 
She is certainly gaining strength.' 

* I am delighted to hear it. Has she spoken yet ? ' 

* No, not yet.' 

' That is strange, isn't it ? ' 

^ Well, I hardly know. The prostration has been 
very great.' 

' And those other fears of yours, doctor ? ' I asked 
dubiously. 

^ I can say nothing definite about them at present. 
Her eyes are generally closed now. Occasionally she 
gives a little shudder.' 

B 
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He paused for a moment^ and then taking np a 
beaker said : 

* You will excuse me, I know, if I go on with my 
experiment whilst I am talking. Nature is inexorable 
and will not wait. We say : " I will put off so and so 
till to-morrow," Nature's motto is — " Now or never." ' 

' Nature,' I said, thinking of Etheleen, * is not only 
inexorable, but positively cruel.' 

' She seems to bo so,' said Dr. Falck, ^ but that is 
only because we do not understand her. She is inexor- 
able, as I have said ; no prayer can move her ; no tears; 
no suffering. But what is this but saying that she is 
always consistent with herself ? She draws no capricious 
conclusions. Given certain circumstances, certain re- 
sults inevitably follow. This is not cruelty but mercy. 
Have you ever tried to imagine what this world would 
be if consequence did not thus invariably follow cause ? 
I can imagine nothing more awQil — more overwhelming 
— to humanity as we know it, than the slightest element 
of uncertainty in the operations of Nature. We dare 
to live at all just because of what you call her cruelty — 
I call her inexorableness. We know how she will treat 
us in any given circumstances and make our arrange- 
ments accordingly.' 

' But how often we are helpless against her,' I said, 
thinking still of Etheleen. 

' No doubt ; but even then we make our arrange- 
ments. Seeing no escape, we prepare for the inevitable 
and brace ourselves to bear it. If you know that a 
blow is going to be dealt you, you stiffen the muscles, 
and in this way are in a far better position to endure 
the pain. There is one tonic that Nature never refuses 
to the miserable, and that is the tonic of despair,'. 

* Except,' I said, ' when the blow, though inevitable, 
comes so suddenly that it cannot be foreseen.' 

^ Then,' said Dr. Falck, ' there is less suffering, and 
therefore Jess need of opiate or tonic. Here again Nature 
is merciful. The effect of suddenness is to paralyse.' 
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* Take the case of this poor girl/ I said. * Do you, 
as a doctor, think that she did not suffer when the 
cataleptic seizure took place ? ' 

^ I shonld imagine the actual seizure caused no 
suffering. It is true, as yet, I do not know the history 
of the attack. Very often such a seizure is Nature's 
opiate for suffering. The mind has been wrought up 
into a state of unnatural tension by previous anxiety or 
sorrow ; then some fresh blow falls with stunning effect ; 
certain of the brain-centres are paralysed and suffering 



* But not always,' I said, ' for you yourself told me 
that in some such cases consciousness survives.' 

* True, but the consciousness is probably dream-like, 
and the suffering of a dream is not like the suffering of 
waking life.' 

Again I reminded him of his own words ; how he 
had spoken of the danger that might arise if a person 
in such a state should receive a terrible xnental shock. 

*Such a shock as I spoke of,' he said— 'the con- 
sciousness that you were about to be buried alive — 
would be more than dream-like. It is possible, as you 
know, for the dream-consciousness to assume an intensity 
beyond that of waking life. You know, I daresay, what 
it is to start up in the middle of the night, eyes wide 
open, hair erect with horror, perspiration dropping from 
the forehead. That is nightmare — dream in its highest 
potency. And we can well imagine that, if the con- 
sciousness of a cataleptic should for any reason intensiiy 
itself in this way, the consequences might be very 
serious and remarkable — more especially as there can 
be no relief by sound or motion. Even in nightmare 
people would, no doubt, often die, or become deranged 
in some way from the excessive mental strain, but that 
they awake in time. The tension when at its higher^t 
is too great for the imagination to bear, and the sleeper 
awakes. Another instance of Nature's mercy.' , 

* And how is her mercy shown in what you have 

■ 2 
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just said as to the horrible possibilities of the cataleptic 
state?' 

^Yon mast remember I am speaking as regards 
general principles. I do not say that there are not 
many cases in which the processes of Nature press very 
hardly upon men. All I say is that a system of inexor- 
able consequences is in its general effects a mora meroi- 
ful system than one in which there is even the slightest 
admixture of caprice. Man suffers, no doubt, as it is ; 
but he would snfier much more were it not for the reign 
of inevitable law.' 

^ Ah,' I said a little bitterly, for philosophy of this 
general kind has never afforded me much comfort — 
' you are able to look at such things with a sense of 
detachment impossible to me. I am thinking all the 
time of that poor girl.' 

* I don't wonder at that,' said the doctor gravely. 
' She is very beautiful.' 

^ She is an object of compassion,' I said. I did not 
like the assumption that my interest in her was due 
solely to her beauty. 

* You would have pitied her as profoundly if she had 
been seventy ? ' 

* No,' I answered, ' for her life would then have 
seemed to have reached its natural conclusion.' 

^ Or if she had been deeply pitted with the smi^- 
pox, and otherwise hideous to look upon ? ' 

* No ; for then one could not think that she lost so 
very much in losing her life.' ' 

' Then it is her beauty that makes her so interesting 
to you ? ' 

I made some evasive answer. I would not allow it 
in so many words. And yet, what else was it that had 
mace me take such an interest in this girl ? Certainly 
it was not any mental or moral qualities, for as yet she 
had exhibited none. 

In thinking the matter over afterwards, I came to 
the conclusion that t m^ht have said a great deal that, 
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as a matter of faot, I did not say. I do not think, for 
instance, that in onr present state of knowledge, it is 
possible for ns to analyse our feelings so exactly as to 
be snre what it is that attracts ns to any particalar 
person. For there is no person who is not a complex 
of mysterions qualities. When we attribute to beauty 
the paramount influence that we so often do attribute 
to it, we forget that what we call beauty is dependent 
upon a certain mental and moral process of appreciation 
within ourselves, and that many chords are doubtless 
touched which are not merely sensuous. A beautiful 
face may be for us the mirror of all that is best and 
loveliest in our own nature, and we may start as much 
at the inward as at the outward revelation. 

All this, and much more, was suggested to me by 
the doctor's remark when I came to think it over. 1 
oould not conceal from myself that I was in a way in 
love with Etheleen ; it was love at first sight ; strangest, 
perhaps, of all, it had been love* with one to all appear- 
ance dead. And I could not deny that a startled re- 
cognition of her extreme beauty, mingled with a great 
pity for the &te that had, as it seemed, cut her off so 
young, had had much to do with the sudden kindling 
of my affection. And yet, in spite of all this, it seemed 
certain to me that it was not her beauty, nor her youth, 
nor both combined, that had thus captivated my heart. 
It was a something behind them of which they were 
but the coarse material reflections. 

At the moment I said nothing more, but watched 
Dr. Falck as he manipulated his beakers. 

^ Do yon think,' I asked at last, ' that Miss Stuart's 
seizure was due to any sudden shock ? ' 

' I cannot say. It may have been ; in fact, it is 
very likely. Still such attacks come on sometimes 
without the slightest warning. The patient is sitting 
on a chair, talking, it may be, and apparently quite 
well in every way. All at once, the jaw drops, the eye 
gets glazied, and he slides from his chair to the ground. 
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as if he were dead. Of course, with respect to Miss 
Stuart, it would be a very good thing if we could find 
out exactly what happened before the seizure took 
place. I remember asking the Baroness, who began 
telling me a long story <- she is apt to be a little tedious 
in that way — but something occurred to interrupt it, 
and at that time, as I thought the girl was dead, the 
inquiry seemed to have no practical importance.' 

' And when am I likely to be allowed to see Miss 
Stuart ? ' I asked. 

* Ah,' he said, * you mustn't press me on that point 
at present. It is quite impossible to say. We must 
await the development of events.' 

Of coarse, he was right in this, and I knew it. 
None the less, I felt very impatient. It seemed rather 
hard that I, who had been her deliverer, should be kept 
at a distance from her. Still, it was clearly for her 
good that she should be spared any fresh excitement| 
so I tried to make the best of the matter. 

Dr. Falck and I had a good deal more conversation. 
I thought him very interesting. He was at once so 
keen, so kindly, and so frank. He told me that he 
lived for science. 

' She is my mistress,' he said, with a smile, ' im- 
perious but fascinating. My father and mother are dead. 
I have no near relations. I began life with a little 
competence. Now I have a pretty good practice. But 
it is the problems of science that really interest me.' 

* And you do not find the life lonely ? ' I asked. 

* Lonely ! ' he exclaimed. ' I have no time to think 
of loneliness. Every moment is occupied. I get up 
at six every morning, and do not go to bed till twelve, 
but my work is never finished. How can it be ? For 
it is the work of a finite brain pitted against the 
infinity of Nature.' 

*And what reward do you expect for all this 
labour ? ' 

' The pursuit of knowledge is its own reward,' he 
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said. > You remember the saying of the philosopher, 
that, if he had to choose between the Possession of 
Troth and the Search for Truth, he would choose the 
Search. And he was right ; the interest is absorbing, 
imperious — ^you cannot shake it off. A friend of mine 
spent twenty years of his life in attempting the 
synthesis of quinine.' 

' I do not quite understand you,' I said. 

'Well, quinine is at present extracted from the 
bark of a tree — the cinchona tree. -But chemists know 
its exact chemical formula, and they are trying to put 
it together in their laboratories without using the bark 
at all.' 

^ And did your friend succeed ? ' 

*No/ 

* Then his life was a failure ? ' 

^ He did not think so. He was one of the happiest 
men I ever saw. Perhaps it was even lucky for him 
that he never solved the problem. Had he done so, he 
might have had nothing left to live for. However, that 
is an extreme case. Science is not always sterile — by 
no means. She has her rewards, though we do not 
live for them. Every now and then she permits one of 
her favourites to lift a comer of the veil that hides her 
beauty. Do you not think that Newton and Darwin 
must have been almost blinded by the glory of her 
revelation ? ' 

He went on in this strain for some time, enthusiastic, 
impassioned, eloquent; but I could follow him only 
with my head. All such talk left my heart untouched. 
I, too, could worship beauty, but it must be the beauty 
that appeals to the eye. To me science was a dull and 
dreary thing, useful, no doubt, in many ways, but 
leaving the larger part of our humanity untouched. It 
seemed so strange to hear a man of Dr. Falck's age and 
appearance talk as he did. There he stood before me, 
ta;ll, erect, Handsome in his way, in the full vigour of 
his manhood, a man fit to win the heart of any girl and 
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to enjoy the life of love in all its depth and fulnesa 
And yet lore was absolutely nothing to him. That 
paltry beaker, with the pink solution in it, that he held 
so tenderly between his fingers, was more to him tlian 
the bloom on any maiden's cheek. 

' I suppose,' I said, ^ with your views, marriage is a 
thing to be despised ? ' 

He smiled, and the smile became the manly vigour 
of his face. 

^ Oh, I would not go so far as that,' he said. ' There 
is much to be said for matrimony, with one proviso.' 

* And what is that ? ' 

' That you do not marry for love.' 

' I never heard such a heresy,' I exclaimed. I 
spoke jestingly, but this was to conceal a real annoy- 
ance. 

^ Love is a very disturbing element,' he continued, 
in his calm, lucid fashion, ' both physically and psychi- 
cally. While the frenzy lasts, it must quite unfit any- 
one for serious study. Science is jealous and permits 
no rivals. But, regarded merely as a factor in domestic 
comfort, marriage has much to recommend it. It is 
convenient to have a permanent housekeeper, provided 
you take care to choose a suitable one. I know a lady 
who I think would suit me very well. She is rather 
older than I am, very ugly, and of a tractable, me- 
thodical character. I sometimes think my house would 
be more comfortable if she were my wife. And I could 
then devote myself more entirely to science.' 

I looked at him in amazement not unmingled with 
disgust. Then it occurred to me that he must be one 
of those dry humourists who allow no sign of mirth to 
appear upon their faces when they are perpetrating some 
elaborate joke. But no; his countenance was abso- 
lutely clear and candid; He was speaking the simple 
truth. 

' I could understand your philosophy better,' I said, 
' if you were seventy instead of ^ 
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* Thirty-five. I understand, and I consider such 
a remark the highest compliment you could pay 
me. You mean that I have already learnt the 
wisdom that generally comes to men much later in 
life.' 

^ I ^n't think I meant that I meant that hfy is 
given for enjoyment as well as wisdom/ 

* I do enjoy it — ^intensely.' 

* But, on your principles, you get no specific enjoy- 
ment out of your vigorous manhood. You enjoy it, as 
I have already said, in the sam^ sort of way as a man of 
seventy.' 

^ More keenly, as my faculties, I suppose, are neces- 
sarily firesher. But, still, in the same way-^that is, 
having eliminated the elements that disturb the balance 
of reason.' 

' But surely these too ore part and parcel of your 
nature?' 

* Yes ; of the grosser part of it.' 

I was growing more indignant every moment, and 
he saw it. 

^ Well, well,' he said, laughing, ^ you will not deny 
me the right to have my own views, and to live 
in accordance with them. I lay down no rule for 
others. By all means let people marry, and marry 
finr love, if they want to ^ so. Science is enough 
fi)r me.' 

After this I did not care to continue the discussion, 
so I took my departure. He was certainly clever and 
interesting, but I could not tolerate) his views. They 
seemed to me worse than heretical — ^they were unnatural 
and monstrouflL 
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CHAPTER Vm 



I DULY repaired the vase and sacceeded in making it 
look very presentable. It possessed bnt little artistic 
value, and that the Baroness should have regretted its loss 
so keenly was a proof that she was either very penurious 
or very poor. It is true, it might have had a special 
value in her eyes as being perhaps a gift of some dear 
friend, but I did not think this likely, as, if so, with her 
constitutional tendency to communicativeness, she could 
hardly have avoided mentioning the fact. 

llie next day I took it with me and called at 87, 
Leipzigerstrasse. I took care to go at the correct hour, 
and found that the Baroness was better, and there was 
no longer an embargo upon visitors. She was alone 
when I entered the room. 

* How very good of you, Mr. Lindley, to bring it 
back so soon ! ' she exclaimed, as I produced the vase 
from the basket ; ' and how beautifully you have mended 
it ! Why, really, no one would believe that it had ever 
been broken.' 

This was going a little too far, but the Baroness, I 
believe, meant what she said. At the moment, the 
light was not very good, neither perhaps was her sight 
what it had once been, so that she probably did not 
notice the joins. Nor did I think it necessary to rob 
her of her illusion. Without illusions, where should we 
aUbe? 

Then there was an awkward pause for a few seconds, 
at the end of which the Baroness said, with a little 
effort: 

' And may I ask what I am indebted to you, Mr. 
lindley?' 

I could not help laughing, but not, I hope, rudely. 

* Oh, I beg your pardon,' she said hurriedly, * but 
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really I thought you were a professional artist, and I 
could not ask a gratuitous favour of a stranger.' 

' It is true/ I said, * that my ambition is to be a pro- 
fessional artist, and I should not scruple to sell you a 
picture for two or three hundred guineas, but even then 
it would only be to gratify my self-esteem, for there are 
few fiui}i8ts in less need of money than I am. My father, 
Lord Biverton, keeps me pretty well supplied in that 
way.' 

It went — ^as it always does — ^rather against the 
grain with me to mention my father's title. No one is 
more desirous than I am to be taken on his own merits, 
such as they are. I despise all adventitious distinctions, 
and it is one of the hardships attaching to rank, even so 
petty as mine, that- you can seldom be yourself, or count 
as an independent unit in society ; you must always be 
weighted and gilded with some of the metal of the family 
coronet. Then, too, you are always on the horns of this 
dilemma : that, if you refer to your parentage, you run 
the risk of being considered snobbish ; if you don't ever 
refer to it, then you are set down as being affected ; and, 
after all, one cannot choose one's parents. 

But, on this particular occasion, I had a very good 
reason for saying what I did. I wished to stand well 
with the Baroness von Felsenburg, and I guessed that 
nothing would be more likely to win her favour for me 
than the knowledge that I too belonged to the aristo- 
cracy. I foresaw that Etheleen would probably return 
to this house, and that it would be everything to me to 
have the erUrie as a privileged visitor. So I deliberately 
let out the secret of my family. Nor had I miscalcu- 
lated the effect. Of course, the Baroness was much too 
well-bred to exhibit any surprise, or even special satis- 
faction. She took it, as all the incidents of life that do 
not — ^like the breaking of a vase — involve actual pecu- 
niary loss are taken by well-bred people, as the occa- 
sion of a certain languid interest ; but I could see that 
she really regarded me from that moment as a different 
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being to tlie one she had been addressing before. The 
little trace of condescension was laid aside ; 'there was 
no more of that exquisitely delicate irrelevance of manner 
by means of which a superior so often manages to con- 
vey to an inferior that he (the inferior) is indeed excep- 
tionally worthy and admirable, only, oddly enough, so 
completely different in material and construction to the 
speaker, that any real eqnality between them is, on the 
face of it, absurd ; the invisible portable barrier that 
separates different classes melted in a moment into thin 
air, and the Baroness placed hei'self mentally upon the 
exact social level on which I stood. There was even a 
trace of something like envious longing in her voice as 
she said : 

* Ah, I used to know something of the family. My 
aunt. Lady Deepdene, was, in fact, connected by 
marriage with your grandfather. Biverton Castle is a 
very fine place.' 

* A very dreary one,' I said. 

' Oh, you young men expect so much nowadays ! ' 
said the Baroness, shaking a little podgy forefinger 
at me. y 

This little action spoke volumes in itself. She 
would never have shaken her forefinger in this way at 
the mere professional artist. Of course I felt duly 
honoured, though I could not help thinking that I was, 
after all, exactly the same man as I had been five 
minutes before. 

^ It stands, as you know,' I said, ' upon the north- 
east coast, and in winter the weather is simply 
ferocious.' 

'Does Lord Biverton spend much of his time 
there?' 

' The greater part of it. He has a great idea of 
his duties as a landlord.' 

' Quite right, too,' said the Baroness, ' with such a 
property.' 

I could see that she was mentally comparing my 
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fatiher's rent-roll of some forty thoosaad a year with 
her own exiguous income, which I guessed, from 
appearances, might amount to three hundred at the 
outside. 

^ My father belongs to the old school,' I said. ^ He 
thinks that) a nobleman has certain very special duties 
to his own order. He ought to live on his estate, 
administer justice as a magistrate — especially to 
poachers — see that the children are educated in the 
tnie principles of Church and State, and that the 
livings are filled with orthodox Conservative clergymen.' 

' Admirable ! ' said the Baroness. ' And, of course, 
yon agree with him in all this ? ' 

^ Oh, I am only a younger son, yon know,' I 
answered with a smile. 'It is not necessary that I 
should be in such exact agreement. I shall never have 
the responsibility of the estate. I have two elder 
brothers. So I may indulge in a little eccentricity of 
views.' 

* I dont suppose your views are very dangerous,' 
remarked the Baroness, graciously. 

I knew that, now I had established myself in her 
good graces as a young man of family and means, I 
ran no risk of forfeiting her favour merely by a little 
eccentricity, so I ventured to say that, though I loved 
and respected my &ther very much, I did not look at 
things in quite the same light as he did. I considered 
that we had outgrown the feudal qrstem, which he was 
still trying to keep up, and I was not even a Con- 
servative. I believed in Free Trade of aU kinds, 
including Free Trade in opinions. 

Again the Baroness raised her forefinger and shook 
it at me. But it was done playfully and graciously. 
Much, no doubt, could be forgiven to Lord Biverton's 
son. 

^And now. Baroness,' I said, 'I want you to be 
kind enough to finish the story you were telling me 
about Miss Stuart's attack.' 
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'Ah, poor girl! Have you heard how she is 
to-day?' 

' Yes ; she is gaining strength slowly.' 

^ I must go and see her — ^I really must, directly the 
doctor will let me/ 

' I do not think that anyone will be allowed to see 
her just yet. She is still very much prostrated.' 

* Well, I must have patience, I suppose. But whab 
a wonderful escape from death ! It makes me shudder 
sometimes to think of it. And the men you say were 
actually screwing the lid on ?' 

' They were indeed.' 

^ How providential that you were there ! ' 

' No doubt. But you were going to be kind enough 
to tell me the circumstances that preceded the attack.' 

'Was I? Let me see. Theresa seemed to think 
that I had made a mistake in the detaite. But I dont 
think that was possible, though my memory is rather 
treacherous sometimes, I know. I was telling you 
about the postman, wasn't I ? Well, if I am not 
making a mistake, the girl had come into the room 
just before the sad event and handed Miss Stuart a 
letter. She took it and glanced at the handwriting on 
the envelope, and turned very pale. Then she opened 
it, read a few lines, and, without a sound, sank down 
upon the floor. Theresa and I rushed to her, and 
raised her up, and laid her on the couch. Then we 
called the maid, and, between us, we carried her to her 
own room and placed her on the bed. Of course, we 
tried cold water, and smelling-salts, and everything we 
could think of, but without efiect. Then we saw that 
it must be something very serious, so I sent the girl 
for Dr. Falck. It was an hour, I should think, before 
he came. During the whole of that time I never left 
the poor girl, but sent Theresa out of the room for 
anything that was wanted. When at last the doctor 
came and examined her, he said at once that she was 
dead. It was a terrible shock to us, but I had quite 
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come to the same conclusion before he arrived. How- 
ever — GoU 861 Dank ! — ^he made a mistake for once — 
the only mistake I have ever known him make. He is 
very clever — don't you think so, Mr. Lindley ? ' 

* No doubt. And he felt able to certify the cause 
ofdeath?' 

^Yes; it so happened that he had attended Miss 
Stuart two or three days before for a trifling ailment. 
And he told me then that he considered her of a very 
fragile constitution. ** She will probably grow stronger 
as she grows older," he said, " but, at this moment, she 
has not much stamina." Then, when this attack came, 
he said : " You see I was right. Baroness." ' 

* And what did he say was the cause of death ? ' 

* Syncope — sudden failure of the action of the 
heart, which he said was not to be wondered at in a 
person of Miss Stuart's constitution.' 

* I suppose the letter had something to do with it ? ' 

* We don't know. That was the most mysterious 
part of the whole affair. When we went back to her 
room to look for the letter, to see if it would throw any 
light upon matters, it had disappeared. When I last 
-saw it, it was lying on the floor. It was most un- 
fortunate, as even if it had thrown no light upon the 
seizure, it might have given us a clue to her friends. 
As it is, we have absolutely none. Of course, they 
ought to be communicated with at once, if it were only 
possible.' 

* But what could have become of the letter ? ' 
*Well, the window was open, and, no doubt, the 

door was lef); open when we carried Miss Stuart to her 
room. Theresa suggested that the draught must have 
carried it out of the window into the street, where it 
may have been picked up by some passer-by, or have 
got trampled under foot, or — ^well, anything may have 
happened to it there.' 

' It was, of course, impossible for anyone to have 
purloined it ? ' 
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'Oh, quite! Jobanna — ^ihat is the name of our 
maid — ^was ont after the doctor, and she is honesty 
itself. Besides, what possible object oonld anyone have 
in purloining the letter of a perfect stranger like Miss 
Stoart?' 

What object indeed ? It was impossible to conceive 
of any. Theresa's explanation was no doabt the true 
one; the letter must have been Uown out of the 
window. 

' And you know nothing about Miss Stuart or her 
family?' 

* Absolutely notiiing. Tou will think this rather 
odd,' added the Baroness with a trace of embarrassment, 
' but it is so.' 

I understood the embarrassment. Miss Stuart had 
come ns h pensionnaire, without any special introduction. 
It had been a mere business arrangement. Dr. Fal<^ 
had hinted as much. And I did not wonder that the 
Baroness wished to keep this little detail as private as 
possible. 

'Had she no papers or letters to show who she was?' 
I asked. 

' There was a small sum of money in her possession, 
but no papers, except a passport, which has also dis- 
appeared, but that told us nothing that we did not 
know already. In fact, as you know, an English pass- 
port gives only the name of the bearer.' 

* And no inquiry has been made about her ? ' 
'Well, I was going to tell you something about 

that. The day after Micss Stuart's s^ure a gentleman 
did call and ask to see her. When he was told what 
had happened he inedsted upon seeing me, though I was 
really quite unfit to see anyone. Theresa was out at 
the moment, though I may menti<»i that she returned 
before the visitor went away. All things considered, 
I felt it to be impossible to refuse to see him. I thought 
it might prove to be some relation of Miss Stuart. So 
I had him shown in. He proved to be an Englishman 
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-*-a young iman, rather bandsomei though I did not 
altogether like his look. There was something very 
stern about his eyes. I suppose he would be called a 
gentleman, but his manners were not quite comma Ufaut. 
However, no doubt he was a good d€^ agitated at the 
time by the news he had just heard. 

' " Is it possible ? " he said abruptly, " that what 
your servant has just told me is true — ^that Miss Stuart 
is dead?" 

' " I deeply regret that it is only too true," I 
answered. 

^ '' It seems incredible ! " he exclaimefil, and I 
noticed that he could hardly command his voice. Nor 
would he sit down, but began walking up and down 
the room as if it were his own. 

* " It seems incredible," he repeated. " When did 
it happen, and how ? " 

' He asked this question quite fiercely, not to say 
rudely, but I tried to make allowance for him. Then I 
told him all about the sad occurrence. 

' ^' It is monstrous," he said ; " just like my ill- 
luck." 

' He must certainly have been very much agitated, 
or he would not have used sach strange phrases. 

' " May I ask," I said, " if you are any relation of 
Miss Stuart?" 

^ '^ Not the least," he answered roughly. ^' But 
what could have brought on this seizure ? " 

^ Then I told him about the letter, which I had not 
mentioned before. I thought he turned very pale when 
he heard of it, but I may have been mistaken. 

' '^ And from whom could this letter have been ? " 
he asked. 

< " We do not know," I said. " It was blown out of 
the window, and is, no doubt, trampled to atoms by this 
time." 

« " All the better," he muttered, 

^This gave me the idea that he might, perhaps, 
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himself have written the letter, and might now be 
feeling some remorse as he thought of its contents. 
But what could they have been ? 

*"We were very sorry," I remarked, "that it 
should have been lost in this way, for it might have 
told us something about Miss Stuart's family and 
friends." 

' "Then you know nothing about them?" he asked 
sharply. 

' " Nothing whatever." 

*'* Absolutely nothing?" he repeated; "not even 
where she came from, or her previous history ? " 

* " Absolutely nothing," I repeated. " It is most 
unfortunate, as her relatives ought, of course, to be 
informed of her death; But no doubt you can give us 
this information." 

' He hesitated for a moment. Then, without looking 
at me, he said in a lower voice : 

' " I know no more than you do. I met Miss Stuart 
casually at Geneva, and she happened to say that she 
was going to Grenzstadt, so I thought I might venture 
to call on her." 

^ This was so far true that Miss Stuart's trunk had 
been registered at Geneva. 

'"And how did you know that she was staying 
with me?" 

* " Oh, I inquired at the Police-Bureau." 

* " Then you are no special friend of hers ? * 
*"0h, no— a mere casual acquaintance," he said, 
with what seemed to me rather an effort. "Still, what 
you tell me shocks me very much. All the time it 
seems as if it must be a- mistake. Where is the poor 
girl now ? Could I see her ? " 

* " She has been removed to the mortuary," I said. 
** I fancy he shuddered a little as I said this. 

* " And where is that ? Could I see her there ? " 
' " No doubt you could see her there. It is in front 
oftheStadt-thor." 
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* " Thank yon. And you are sure the letter is lost ? " 
he asked again. 

*" Quite sure." 

*Hi8 manner during the whole interview had not 
been much to my taste ; it was so abrupt and dictakional. 
And all the time I could not help fancying that he 
might have written the letter, so I thought I would ask 
him the question. 

'"I suppose I need hardly ask you whether the 
letter was from you ? " I said, trying to speak as un- 
concernedly as possible. 

* The next moment I repented of my boldness, for 
he turned upon me quite viciously, his eyes glaring in 
a very peculiar manner that quite frightened me. 

* " What should I want to be writing letters to Miss 
Stuart for ? " he answered rudely. 

* Then he took up his hat to go.* 

* " Then you can give me no information about 
her?" I asked once more. 
*"No." 
* " At least you will favour me with your own name ? ** 

* ** Of what consequence is it, as I cannot help you 
in any way ? Good-morning." 

' The next moment he had left the room. I cannot 
say I was sorry. I had had quite enough of him. 
Such visitors are very trying to the nerves, especially 
when you are not well.' 

The Baroness paused, as if a little exhausted by her 
long and dramatic account of this interview. It gave 
me a good deal to think over, but my thinking was not 
to much purpose. 

' And did he go to the mortuary ^ ' I asked. 

* I have no idea,' said the Baroness. 

* And you have seen nothing of him since?' , 
'Nothing.' 

On reflection, I remembered that old Stefan had 
told me that there had been another Englishman at the 
mortuary the day I was there. There could be little 

F 2 
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donbt tlukt this other visitor mnst have been the one 
who had called npon the Baroness. 

At that moment Theresa entered in a harried 
manner. 

^Oh!' she exchdmed, ^have jou bem here long, 
Mr. lindley ? I have only jnst heard that you were 
here.' 

I was a little surprised at the interest she displayed 
in a matter so trivial as the duration of my visit. 

^ Yon most ask the Baroness/ I said. ' To me it 
seems as if I had been here only five minutes.' 

^ And you expect me to believe a compliment like 
that ! ' said the Baroness, laughing. 

In a moment Theresa saw that her aunt and I were, 
for some reason or other, on a different footing to that 
on which we had been at our last interview. She cast 
a rapid, puzzled lodk at the Baroness, who seemed to 
understand it. 

' By-the-by, Theresa,' she said, ' I have just made 
an interesting discovery. Mr. Lindley turns out to be 
the grandson of an old friend of my aunt's. You have 
heard me speak of Lord Riverton ? ' 

Theresa smiled graciously upon me. Her aunt's 
changed manner towards me was no longer a mystery. 

* How very interesting ! ' she said. ' How curious 
these coincidences are ! ' 

' They only mean,' I said, ' that the world is very 
small.' 

^ Our world,' said the Barcmess with serene emphasis. 

^And what have you two been talking about, I 
wonder ? ' asked Theresa, evidently with more interest 
than she liked to show. 

^ Oh, about several things ; but more especially, of 
course, about poor dear Miss Stuart,' answered the 
Baroness. 

' Naturally,' said Theresa, in a somewhat artificial 
tone. ' But what is there to say about her, except to 
hope that she is getting on well, as I do most sincerely ? ' 
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' I am glad to say she is gaining strength,' I said. 
*But we were discussing the circnmstanoes of her 
attack.' 

Theresa darted a keen, rapid glance at her annt. 
/And have jon heard all the details?' she asked of 
me. 

"The Baroness has been good enongh to tell me 
them.' 

^Including tiie mysterious dissqipearance of the 
letter,' added the Baroness, 'and the Tiait of Miss 
Stuart's friend.' 

Theresa gave a short, dry langh. 

^ There was nothing very mysterions about the 
letter,' she swd, 'with window and door wide open. 
Of course, it wad swept into the street by the wind.' 

' Only, really, now I come to think of it, it could 
not have been a very windy day, or we should not have 
been sitting with the window open,' said the Baioness. 

* You forget, aunt,' said Theresa. * It really was 
very windy, but so long as the door was shut there was 
no draught.' 

'I suppose you are right,' said the Baroness. ' But 
you say nothing about the vase. Don't you think it 
has been repaired quite wonderfully? ' 

Theresa went up to the table on which the vase 
stood and examined the latter with a good affectation of 
critical inlierest. But I could see that her thoughts 
were really occupied with something else. 

' Yes,' she said, in a mechanical sort of way, * it is 
wonderfully well done. I'm sure I am very much 
obliged to you, Mr. Lindley, for taking so much trouble 
to repair the damage I did.' 

I told her how pleased I was to have been of any 
service, however slight. Then I took leave of them, 
receiving in return a pressing invitation from the 
Baroness to come and see them as oflen as I could. 
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CHAPTER IX 

DuKma the next few days I remained in a very an- 
settled state. Every morning I called on Dr. Palck to 
hear his report of the state of his patient. It was just 
the kind of report to keep one in a constant state of 
suspense. Sometimes Etheleen was a little stronger, 
sometimes a little weaker — there was no decided change 
in her condition. I asked Dr. Falck how long he 
thought this state of things would continue, and he 
answered that it was impossible for him to say. 

' But,* he added, ' I should imagine that sooner or 
later a crisis will supervene.' 

' And then what will happen ? ' I asked anxiously. 

' Then she will either mend much more rapidly, or 
it will be all over.' 

These last words gave me a strange, sickening sen- 
sation, but I struggled against it. I could not believe 
that I had rescued this girl from the grave only to lose 
her again. 

I tried to occupy my time and thoughts with my art. 
Up to this period it had interested me greatly, although 
it had never absorbed me to anything like the extent to 
which science seemed to absorb Dr. Falck. It had only 
been one of my occupations ; one means of gratifying 
the sense of beauty that really dominated my nature. 
But I had found itj like life itself, very interesting. 
Now, all at once, it seemed to have lost its interest. 
Standing in front of the old unfinished pictures, I 
dallied with the brushes, unable to concentrate my 
attention sufficiently to mix the proper colours. I 
caught myself sometimes doing absolutely nothing, and 
woke out of my reverie with a kind of guilty start. 
And the subject of my meditations was always the same 
— Etheleen Stuart. One day as I was going to call on 
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Dr. Faick, and was actually at his door, I met Mm coming 
out of the house, apparently in a great hurry, for we with 
difficulty avoided a collision. 

'.Ah,' he exclaimed the instant he saw me, Hhere 
yon are ! Nothing could be more opportune. I was 
going to take a droschky to call on you.' 

I saw at once that something of importance had 
happened, but what ? Before I could ask the question 
the doctor went on : 

' Since you were here this morning a change has 
taken place in Miss Stuart.' 

' What is it ? Do not keep me in suspense.' 

* It is certainly a favourable one.' 
I breathed more freely. 

* All at once,' continued the doctor, * whilst I was 
in the room with her, she opened her eyes, and I was 
pleased to see that the vacant look had lefb them. Then 
she moved her lips and said something in a whisper 
which at first I did not catch. Perhaps the reason was 
that she spoke in English. I know English in a way, 
and I understand it to some extent when spoken, but 
not, of course, so readily as I understand German. 
However, she seemed to make an effort, and repeated 
the words more distinctly.' 

' And what were they ? ' I asked, all eagerness to 
hear them. 

* They. Were these: "Where is he? Why doesn't 
he come ? I want to thank him." ' 

My heart beat quicker, with a pleasurable sensation 
as I heard these words. There could be no doubt that 
they referred to me. It was delightful to think that 
I was not a stranger to Etheleen, and that her first 
thought, on recovering the power of speech, had been 
of me. 

' Now,' said Dr. Falck, ' she did not mention your 
name, but I did not doubt for a moment, when I heard 
these words, that you were in her mind. But I did- 
doubt very much whether it would be prudent to gratify 
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her wish. I was afraid the excitement of seeing yon 
might be bad for her.' 

' But you do not think so now ? ' I asked im- 
patiently. 

* No ; I will tell yon why. When she said this to 
me, I asked her vetj gently whom she wanted to see. 

*"The gentleman who saved me," she answered; 
" I do not know his name." ' 

^I almost wonder that she knew anything about 
me,' I said, 'unless you and the nurse have been talking 
about me in her presence.' 

* No ; we have purposely avoided all reference to the 
subject of her attack or of her rescue.' 

* When she first opaned her eyes in the mortuary,* 
I said, ^ it hardly seemed to me as if she realised her 
situation, though, indeed, I did once fancy that she 
looked towards me. But her eyes had the daa^, 
bewildered expression you see in a child's when he is 
suddenly awakened from a dream.' 

The doctor pondered. 

'It is possible,' he said, 'that her recollection of 
you does not date from that epoch. It may go further 
back.' 

' How so ? ' 

' You remember what I said about catalepsy. It 
seems to be no uncommon thing for the patient, diough 
motionless and speechless and to all appearance dead, 
yet to be perfectly conscious during the trance. In fiict, 
it is this that often constitutes its chief horror.' 

* Yes, I remember now', but if so ' 

I stopped short, at once confused and delighted. If 
so, why then Etheleen must know already what a great 
interest I had taken in her. The idea was very 
pleasant to me. It took me a few seconds to regain 
my composure. 

' Well, I suppose you told her my name ? ' I said. 

' Yes ; and I said that you would come and see her 
in due time, but that just for the present she ought to 
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remain as quiet as possible. Bnt she shook her head 
and grew restless and impatient. "I want to thank 
him," she kept saying. Then I saw that it might do 
her mLore harm to thwart her in her wish, so I deter- 
mined to fetch you, only I had to call in at my honse 
first on business. Can you come with me now ? ' 

Conid I ? There was no possible engagement I 
would not have cancelled on the spot in order to have 
the opportunity of seeing Etheleen Stuart again. 

There was no droschky at hand, and the cemetery 
was so near that we set out to walk thither. A very 
few minutes brought us to old Stefan's door. But, on 
the way. Dr. Faick impressed certain cautions upon me. 

*Take things as quietly as possible,' he said, *for 
her sake. Do not let her gratitude excite you, as that 
woald excite her. And be prepared to come away the 
instant I give you a sign.' 

Stefan opened the door to us and greeted me with 
much respect. I remained in his sitting-room whilst 
Dr. Falck went upstairs to prepare his patient for my 
visit. In a few moments he returned and conducted 
me to her. 

The room into which I was ushered was a small one, 
but it was not uncomfortable. It was clean and neat. 
Sitting at a table, on which were phials of medicine and 
such-like paraphernalia of a sick room, was a pleasant- 
looking elderly woman, who was evidently the nurse. 
On the bed, half-raised by pillows and clad in a loose 
robe of pink, lay Etheleen. 

At the moment I entered the room her eyes were 
closed, but the sound of my approaching footsteps caused 
them to open languidly. Then they rested upon me 
with an expression that I shall never forget. Once 
before I had seen them open, but only for a second, and 
then their expression had been strange and ghastly. 
Now they were beaming with a tender, lustrous light, 
full of intelligence, and full, I oould not doubt, of 
gratitude* 
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I advanced towards her, and Dr. Faick said in a 
low voice : 

' Here is Mr. Lindley, Miss Stuart/ 

Etheleen could not rise, but she put out her hand 
towards me. I took it gently and reverently, and raised 
it to my lips. 

Then she tried to speak, but I saw that it cost her a 
certain efifort. 

'You have been very good to me,' she said. 'I 
wanted to thank you, but I can never thank you 
enough.' 

' You have thanked me more than enough already, 
Miss Stuart,' I answered, and I spoke in all sincerity. 
To see that look in her eyes, to hear that tone in her 
voice, to feel the weak pressure of that delicate hand — 
any one of these would have been more than sufficient 
reward for what I had done for her. 

' You are very good,' she repeated. * I shall never 
forget it.' 

She closed her eyes again and there was a little 
pause. Then jshe added : 

' I wanted to say this to you at once, in case I 
should die, after all.' 

* There is no fear of that now,' said Dr. Falck 
cheerily. ' You are getting stronger every day.' 

As he spoke, he made a sign to me that the inter- 
view had better come to an end. 

* Good-bye, Miss Stuart,' I said, * and thank you for 
sending for me. I cannot tell you what a pleasure it 
has been to me to see you again, and to see you so 
much better. You will soon be quite yourself again now.' 

' I 'wonder if I shall,' she said, opening her eyes 
again. 'I wonder — I wonder. Things seem very 
strange to me just now.' 

* There,' said the doctor, in a whisper to me, ^ come 
away. That is quite enough for a first visit.' 

I turned at his command and tore myself away. As 
I did so, I felt that her eyes were following me. 
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* Well/ I said, when we were once again ontside 
the house, * she is evidently getting on wonderfully 
well/ 

' No doubt, she has gained a great deal of strength 
in the lant day or two.' 

* And all those other fears of yours were, I trust, 
groundless/ 

' I hope they may prove so, but, as yet, we cannot 
be certain/ 

' But it is clear, at any rate, that her memory is not 
affected, otherwise she would not have remembered 
anything about me/ 

' That only proves,' said the doctor gravely, * that 
her memory of events that took place after her seizure 
is unimpaired. That is exactly what might have been 
expected.' 

I struggled against the idea thus suggested, but in 
vain. I had jumped too quickly to a conclusion not 
justified by the facts of the case as far as we knew them 
at present. 

' In a few days,' continued Dr. Falck, ' we shall 
know a good deal more. Now that she has begun to 
talk, we shall soon gather from her conversation whether 
any mental change has taken place in her or not. The 
case interests me exceedingly.' 

He spoke so calmly that I almost felt that I could 
have knocked him down on the spot. How could any- 
one be calm when the fate of such a girl was hanging 
in the balance ? And yet he was not to blame. With- 
out this calmness, how could he discharge his duty to 
his patients properly ? I was unreasonable, but at the 
moment I could not help myself. 

Then I thought over the little conversation that I 
had just had with Etheleen. Those last few words of 
hers were indeed disquieting. What had I said to call 
them forth ? Ah, I remembered. ' You will soon be 
quite yourself again,' I had said. And then she had 
answered, ' I wonder if I shall — ^I wonder — I wonderr 
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Things seem very strange to me jtrst now.' Yes; those 
were mysteriotis, disquieting woids. 

The impression of the scene I had just witnessed 
rested, intense and virid, on my mind. Instead of 
finding, as one sometimes does, that the imagination 
has been playing some trick with a remembered face, 
and decking it out with a beauty beyond what it can 
really claim, I could only come to the conclusion that 
Etheleen was even more lovely than I had fancied her. 
The requickening of life within her had already tinged 
the pallor of her cheek and lent the charm of mobility 
to her features. If I had ever really wondered why I 
was in love with one whom I knew so little, I wondered 
now no longer. The wonder to me was that any man 
could see her and not fall at once in love with her. 
And yet the doctor saw her every day and his heart 
remained untouched. It was very strange, but then 
he was abnormal in many ways. 



CHAPTER X 



I WENT straight from Dr. Falck's house to the house of 
the Baroness, in order to tell her the good news about 
Etheleen. This time it chanced that Theresa was alone 
in the drawing-room when I entered. She received me 
very graciously, and again I could not help noticing 
how handsome she was. Mentally I compared her with 
the girl I had just left, and I thought it would be im- 
possible to find a greater contrast. The styles were 
completely different. The one fragile and delicate, the 
other tall and queen-like ; the one with the ideal face 
of a girl just wakening into womanhood, the other with 
the settled countenance of a woman who had thought 
much and learnt much and suffered much. Theresa's 
type of beauty was not of the kind that has ever greatly 
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attracted me ; but the air of inelanGholy that rested on 
it had a peculiar fascination of its own. It would have 
excited pity, but that the girl was evidently too proud 
and self-contained to accept your pity. So the pity 
became changed into a kind of respectful admiration. 

I told her how much better Etheleen was, and how 
I had been allowed to see her. 

' Th^re seems then to be a good hope of her re- 
covery?' she said, rather more coldly than I should 
have expected. *■ Is this Dr. Falck's opinion ? ' 

' He is very guarded in what he says,' I answered ; 
' bat I fancy he is almost certain that she will recover.' 

* It will be a very strange recovery,* said Theresa. 
And then she sat fwr a few seconds in silence with the 
eyes cast down. 

It disappointed me a little to hear her talk so coldly. 
It seemed to me that it would have been only natural 
for her to have exhibited a little joyful excitement at 
the good news. However, a moment later my dis- 
appointment was changed to surprise when she said : 

' If I had been in her place, I would not have taken 
the trouble to come back to life again.' 

' What can you mean, Praulein ? ' 

* I mean that, except to certain favourites of fortune, 
life is no advantage ; and I don't think Miss Stuart is 
one of fortune's favourites.' 

* Indeed ! You interest me.' 

* She did not seem happy while she was with us. 
She seemed to be in a state of constant anxiety.' 

* It is very sad ; and she so young too.' 

^ Youth is supposed to make things more tolerable,' 
remarked Theresa bitterly. 

' And don't you think it does ? ' 

* The theory, I suppose, is tha*; the greater vitality 
of youth enables one to throw off troubles more easily 
than we otherwise should.' 

' And you don't agree with this ? ' 

' On the contrary,' said Theresa, with the emphasis 
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of an intense conviction, ^ youth is the time when the 
sensibilities are keenest and the capacity for snffering 
greatest. Sorrows or safferings that come then cut yon 
to the quick, and are unendurable. Later in life, I 
should fancy, people get comparatively callous. Take 
the case of poverty, for example. What is the use of 
money to a woman of seventy ? She has lost the capa- 
city for enjoyment. All she wants is rest and quiet, a 
little food, a little wine, a good fire. But when you are 
young money means everything. It is the power to 
purchisuse every kind of enjoyment at the time when 
nature means you to enjoy yourself.' 

She spoke hurriedly, bitterly, and I could not doubt 
that she was thinking of herself as she spoke. Here she 
was, young, handsome, with doubtless a keen capacity 
for enjoyment, yet hemmed in on all sides by the X)etty 
limitations of genteel poverty. The character of the 
street in which she lived, the old furniture and cheap 
adornments of the room, told the tale plainly enough. 

But I for my part, never having known what 
poverty was, could not bring myself to allow that money 
— ^that coarse, common-place thing — ^was such an es- 
sential factor in human happiness, so I said : 

' I cannot deny that youth plus money is better 
even than youth alone, but youth alone is vwy 
precious.' 

' Not to me,' said Theresa sharply. 

'Oh, yes,' I answered, 'it must be much more 
precious to those in whom it is combined with beauty.' 

Theresa's face flushed a little, as I thought with 
pleasure. But she ignored the compliment in her 
reply. 

'For my part, I value youth so little,' she said, 
' that, as I have already said, I could not pity Miss 
Stuart. In fact, I would gladly have changed places 
with her.' 

This then was the explanation of the cold way in 
which she had received the. good news about Etheleen. 
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^ Of coarse, the suddenness of the seizure was a 
great shock to us, bat, afber that, my feeling was almost 
one of envy. It must be so nice, I thought, to lie calm 
and quiet, free for ever from the petty vexations and 
limitations of a life spent in poverty.' 

There it was again-^this harping upon poverty as 
the one great evil of life. I own I felt half-disgusted; 
and yet I could not help pitying the girl. And the sort 
of settled melancholy upon her handsome features cer- 
tainly became her. 

^ Don't you think,' she went on, ' that the one thing 
best worth having in life is freedom ? And those who 
ore poor have absolutely no freedom. They are de- 
pend^it on others for everything; they dare not be 
themselves. Oh, it is a cruel tyranny! Cannot you 
understand a person doing anything to set herself free 
— to breathe, as it were, one free breath of air, after 
having been half-stifled for years ? ' 

She spoke with strange and striking emphasis, her 
breast heaving, her hands twitching. It became more 
and more clear to ilie that this was no common girl. 
Probably she had a history, certainly she had a charac- 
ter. I resolved to try to find out a. little more about 
her. But I could not do it now. I did not know her 
well enough to feel justified in asking her any ques- 
tions, though I had very strongly the idea that, if I 
were to put any questions to her, she would answer 
them frankly enough. But, even without being ques- 
tioned, she seemed disposed to take me to some extent 
into her confidence. I have often noticed this in 
women. They seem instinctively to feel that they can 
trust me — as, indeed, they can. A man must be a 
very poor creature if he has no sympathy with women. 

* I wonder,' she said, ' if you have any idea of the 
kind of life a girl like me leads in a place like this. 
My aunt is very kind ; she is naturally good-natured. 
In happier circumstances she might have been generous. 
As it is, we can do nothing and be nothing. We belong 
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to the nohlesie. Does that help ns ? Not in the least. 
It only helps to make as more miserable. A certain 
sum must be spent on conrt*dresses and other rnbbish 
of that kind in order that we may maintain our position. 
That leaves so much the less for tilings that are far 
more necessary——' 

She had gone on to this point, with her head bent 
down, half as if speaking to herself. Now, all at once, 
she looked up and caught some expression on my face 
— perhaps it was of wonder that she should tell me 
this, perhaps it was of pity that there should be such a 
tale to telL, perhaps it was of perplexity as to how I 
should answer her or help her by word or deed. Whal) 
it was I know not, idl I know is that the instant her 
eyes rested on my face she started up, exclaiming : 

' Now I shall always hate myself for talking to you 
like this.' 

It was all very startling. While she had been 
talking to me it had not seemed altogether unnatural 
that she should thus admit me to her confidence. It 
had come on, as such conversations do, gradually, bit 
by bit, and the tone and manner had made the talk 
harmonious. Now, all at once, it startled me. I was 
almost a stranger ; I had no right to know these details. 
And yet the fact that she had confided in me was 
pleasant and flattering, and I could not like her the less 
for it. 

*■ I can only consider it a privilege,' I stammered. - 

' Oh, no, it is very much the reverse ; but it is kind 
of you to say so. But you will forget all about it, 
won't you ? And now I will see where my aunt is.' 

And before I could answer she had left the room. 

When she came back, following her aunt, the ex- 
pression of her face was different. It was formal and 
collected. Apparently she had altogether banished from 
her mind the subject of our conversation. 

The Baroness was charmed to see me, and delighted 
to hear what I had to tell he;* about Etheleen. 
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^ I shall call on the doctor this very afternoon,' she 
said, ^ and insist npon having Miss Stuart back here.' 

* You had better run no risk/ said Theresa. 

' The doctor will judge about that,' said the Baroness. 
* Of course, I can do noticing without his sanction. But 
I should think he would allow it, and even wish it. I 
don't see how the poor girl is to recover completely so 
long as she is still at the cemetery. It is next door to 
being in the grave, you know, and with a mummy to 
wait on her.' 

' I don't think Stefan waits on her,' I said. 

' Well, in the house of a mummy, then. That old 
fellow must deaden the atmosphere.' 

' I am afraid you do not like Stefan,' I said, 

' Oh, one does not go so far as to honour such people 
by disliking them. But he is a bird of ill omen. I 
have never seen him except on the occasion of some 
funeral, often of a dear friend, sometimes of a relation. 
The Baron lies in that cemetery.' 

As she spoke, the Baroness sought for her pocket- 
handkerchief, but could not find it. This was all the 
more unfortunate as there were no tears in her eyes, and 
the handkerchief would have concealed the fact. 

' Well, well,' she said, as if by way of explanation, 
^ it happened six years ago, and time helps one in a 
measure to bear even such losses. But one never 
entirely gets over them, Mr. Lindley. Do you not 
agree with me in this ? ' 

I hastened to assure her of my perfect and profound 
agreement. Anything less than this would have seemed 
heartless. Still, I was hardly in a position to appreciate 
her feelings. I had not known the Baron, nor could I 
judge with any exactness what his value might have 
been in the equation of matrimony. To me he was 
simply ' X ' — the unknown quantity. 

Then we talked a little of Grenzstadt, by which the 
Baroness understood only the Court and the families 
that circled round it. 

Q 
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' I am SO glad you are an Englishman, Mr. Lindley ! ' 
she said with quite unexpected fervour. 

' I like to think that we belong to the same countjy, 
Baroness,' I said civilly^ 

' Ah, jKjj. can make pretty speeches. But I did not 
mean that. I was thinking of the Americans. They 
are simply swamping the Court here. They come to 
the place in their thousands and seem all to expect to 
be presented, and to be asked to the balls. And it must 
be very diflScult to know how to deal with them. I 
cannot imagine how society can exist in a country where 
there are no distinctions of rank.' 

^ Oh, there are distinctions of rank even in America/ 
I said. * The country simply swarms with generals and 
colonels and judges and honourables.' 

' But all mere official titles,' said the Baroness, ^and 
of no social value whatever. Still/ she added, more 
thoughtfully, ^ I suppose there must be the remains of 
old families even in America.' 

^ The Americans who come to Europe are mostly 
rich,' said Theresa. 

*• That does not render them the less objectionAble, 
my dear,' remarked the Baroness, with something like 
a sniff. ' No doubt many of them are heavily electro- 
plated, but that is not the same thing as real old silver, 
is it, Mr. Lindley ? ' 

^ No, indeed,' I said ; ^ the precious metal has been 
deposited on them merely by the electric cunent of 
commerce/ 

The Baroness smiled graciously, thinking that I 
agreed with her, but Theresa said sharply : 

^ I wish we had a current of any kind to relieve tho 
stagnation of our life.' 
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CHAPTER JI 

A PEW days passed during which I was not allowed to 
see Etheleen. I inquired for her regularly every morn- 
ing and evening, and the accounts I received were almost 
always good. She was making slow but steady pro- 
gress, ^ut, for a long time to come (so Dr. Falck said), 
she would require great care and attention. It was his 
object, if possible, so to build up her constitution as to 
set her above the risk of any fresh attack in the future. 
And this would necessarily be a matter of time. Mean- 
while, she remained at Stefan's house, as the doctor 
judged that the moment had not yet arrived when she 
nfight be removed with safety. Stefan made no objec- 
tion. By this time he was used to the invasion of his 
privacy, and, having no possible way of spending money, 
he -was always pleased to have the opportunity of ac- 
quiring it. The love of money is, as a rule, the failing 
of the old, who have but little need of it. As nature 
does nothing in vain, this is probably her way of pro- 
viding for the extravagance of the young who are to 
come after them. 

I had, at the very outset, offered to pay Stefan for 
the expenses of Etheleen's sojourn in his house. This, 
however, he had declined, reluctantly as it seemed to 
me, but still firmly. He was already receiving payment 
for these expenses, he said. I guessed that the Baroness 
must have made some arrangement through Dr. Falck, 
and said no more. 

During this time I had asked Dr. Falck more than 
once about Etheleen's mental state, but he had always 
given evasive answers. It w^s still too soon to judge 
with any certainty. He was doing his best to keep her 
as composed as possible. For that reason I ought not 
to see her. The one interview was all very well ; it 

o 2 
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liad been a distinct relief to Hiss Stuart to thank me 
for what I had done for her; she had been more tranqnil 
ever since ; but we ought to leave well alone and spare 
her any iresh excitement. Of course I could not con- 
tradict Etheleen's doctor, though it cost me a great 
effort to control my impatience, so I soaght what dis- 
traction I could in the society of my friends. 

At last the time came when in Dr. Falck's opinion 
Etheleen might be moved with safety. So one morning 
she was taken back to her old quartern with the Baroness, 
and in the afcemoon I called to inquire how she was. 
Theresa, who received, me gave me a very good report. 

' She has borne the move very well,' she said, ^ and 
is better and stronger than we expected to find her. 
She talks quite freely and cheerfully.' 

I noticed that Theresa herself was more cheerful 
than I had ever seen her as yet. She smiled an she 
spoke, and a smile seemed to have a special gracious- 
ness on her stately features. She was dressed, too, in a 
much less severe style. I cannot say that I regretted 
the change. As she now was, I thought she looked 
even more interesting than before. 

' My aunt begs you will excuse her,' she said. ^ She 
is busy with Miss Stuart. You are very much in- 
terested in Miss Stuart, aren't you, Mr. Lindley ? ' 

The question was a little abrupt, but I felt no 
difficulty in answering it. I certainly was very much 
interested in her, and I said so. 

^ It must be so pleasant to think that you have been 
the means of saving the life of a poor creature.' 

I did not quite like the phrase ' poor creature ' or 
the tone in which it was uttered. 

^No doubt,' I said, 4t is a pleasant reflection, 
though no particular credit is due to me.' 

' I compassionate her,' said Theresa. ' because she is 
even poorer than I am and without any kind of advan* 
tage. I £uicy her origin must be very humble.' 

* I thought you did not know anything about it.' 
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^No; but that ia.just what makes one feel stire 
ihat it will not bear investigation. There is no doubt 
the poor girl is a governess.' 

^ I do not see that there is anything discreditable in 
that.' 

^Oh, certainly not. It is a very humble sphere, 
but, of course, beggars cannot be choosers. Only, 
when a governess tries to conceal her past history, it is 
impossible not to feel a little suspicious.' 

' Oh, I am sine,! I said warmly, ' that there are no 
secrets in Miss Stuart's history. Tou have known her, 
you say, but a very short time. When you know her 
better, and she is more at home with you, you will find, 
I am sure, that there will be no mystery.' 

Theresa shook her stately head dubiously. 

^ It seems as if we were never to know the truth 
about her,' she said mysteriously. ^ But perhaps it is 
better so/ 

' I do not understand, Fraulein.' 

^ Well, it is a very curious, and to me inexplicable, 
thing that, though my aunt and I have had several 
conversations with Miss Stuart already, she pretends 
not to recollect anything whatever that took place 
before the attack. That is a very easy w^y of avoiding 
all difficulties.' 

For the moment I could not answer. What Dr. 
Falck had told me about the possibility of just such a 
loss of memory in consequence of catalepsy rushed back 
into my mind. Had this really happened ? — this rude 
severance from her past ? Or was Theresa right, and 
was Etheleen only feigning such a failure of recollection 
in order to avoid all awkward questions ? 

It was hopeless for me to attempt to solve the 
problem until I had seen more of Etheleen and had 
consulted Dr. Falck. But the news that Theresa had 
conveyed to me troubled me greatly. 

Theresa no doubt noticed a certain agitation in my 
manner. 
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' Of course,' she said satirically, * yoa cannot be- 
lieve for a moment that there is any deception about 
Miss Stuart. If a girl is pretty, tiiat is enough for a 
man/ 

' I do not see that Miss Stuart is under any 
obligation to tell her past history to comparative 
strangers,' I answered. 

' No ; but she need not pretend that she has for* 
gotten all about it — that is a little too ridiculous* 
And, besides, why should she wish to be so reticent, 
unless there were something in the background which 
she is ashamed to have known ? ' 

*• I cannot believe that, for one moment,' I said ; 
and yet, even as I spoke, I was painfully conscious 
that the suggestion was not, on the face of it, un- 
reasonable. Certainly, there was something mysterious 
about this girl. She had come as such a complete 
stranger — perhaps a fugitive. She had apparently 
taken such pains to destroy all letters and papers — 
everything that might furnish a clue to her identity. 
Then, that letter which had apparently brought on the' 
seizure — what could it have contained ? — ^there was 
certainly something very mysterious about it. And 
the visit of the stranger to the Baroness — thaty too, 
suggested curious possibilities. Altogether. I was much 
annoyed and distressed. Recalling Etheleen's sweet, 
pure face, it seemed almost impossible to believe any- 
thing but good of her ; still, Theresa's words had pro- 
duced some effect upon me ; they seemed so reasonable; 
and a man, even when in love, remains to some extent 
a logical animal. For the moment Etheleen was not 
quite the same to me as she had been before. I loved 
her as much as ever, but the mirror of her beauty w&s 
no longer quite untarnished. The breath of suspicion 
had passed upon it, and it was for the moment 
dimmed. 

Perhaps something of this feeling was expressed 
upon my face, which I felt was being studied, by 
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Theresa^ for she hastened to add, magnanimonBly as I 
thoQght : — 

' Perhaps I Ought not to have said anything. I am 
sure I would not wrong the poor creature for the world. 
But it seemed only natural to say what I thought in 
talking with you, Mr. Lindley.. I knew you would not 
misunderstand me.' 

There was something very winning in the way in 
which she spoke. It was as much as to say : ^ It is 
impossible for me, knowing what I do, to have any 
very high opinion of Miss Stuart, but I should be sorry 
to do even her an injustice, and, still more, to wound 
your feelings.' So I could but thank her for taking me 
into her confidence. 

Then we talked of other matters, and I could not 
but be struck with the ability displayed by Theresa. 
She had a keen intellect; she was well-read; she had 
studied people as well as books. As a consequence, her 
talk was both interesting and brilliant. There was no 
pedantry about it. She had all a woman's lightness of 
touch ; all a woman's delicacy of satire. It was a dis- 
tinct ple^asure to hear her talk, and to talk with her. 
And all the while, her beauty seemed to play upon one 
with an endless variety of charm. In short, in this, 
her lighter mood, she fairly fi^inated me, and it was 
not until the Baroness entered the room that it occurred 
to me that I must have been there a very long time, 
and that it behoved me to take my departure. I felt 
that I had thoroughly enjoyed this tSte-dr-tete^ and I 
had, whilst it lasted, almost forgotten even Etheleen. 

' I could not get away before,' said the Baroness ; 
* my patient does not like to spare me, but at last I 
told her that you were here, and that I really must just 
say " How do you do ? " to you. Then she let me go. I 
thought perhaps she might have sent yon a message.' 

' And she did not ? ' I asked in some disappoint- 
ment. 

' Well, no, I can't say that she did.' 
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' Mr. Lindley will quite understand, I think, why 
that is,' said Theresa. ^ I have been telling him about 
poor Miss Stuart's memory — how treacherous it is now.' 

The Baroness shook her head. , 

' It is v^y odd,' she said« 

We discussed the matter a little, but the Baroness 
could throw no further light upon it. She could only 
confirm what Theresa had told me, that, apparently, 
Etheleen remembered nothing of what had taken place 
before her attack. And I noticed that even the good 
Baroness iaid a somewhat disagreeable emphasis on the 
word 'apparently.' 

'Well, well,' she added, 'my duty, at present, is 
equally clear in any ease. It is to do what is charitable 
and land. '^When the poor thing is quite well and 
strong again, some steps, of course^ must be taken to 
find out her friends and restore her to them.' 

' Meanwhile, Baroness,' I said, ' will you allow me to 
touch on rather a delicate matter P I am afraid you 
will be put to considerable expense. There is no reason 
why this should fall upon you.' 

The Baroness began arranging her cu£&. The 
subject was too important to be suppressed; still, it 
was an embarrassing one. 

' At present,' die said, ' it is Miss Stuart's own 
money that is being used.' 

' But, from what you once told me, this is not 
likely to hold out long. Now, my dear Baroness, why 
should you be put to any expense about Miss Stuart ? 
You see, you are doing your share, and more, in all 
your kindness and attention in nursing her. I am sure 
you will allow me also to take a part in the good work.' 

' It really is not necessary,' said the Baroness, trying 
to speak decidedly. 

' Oh, but you must allow me.' 

' It is not necessary,' repeated the Baroness, a little 
less decidedly. 

' But, still, as a favour to me.' 
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* Well/ said the BM!X>iie8B, twisting her oaffs a little 
spasmodically, 11 suppose I mast let you have your 
way. But it really is not necessary.' 

' Of course/ I said, ' Miss Stuart would he kept in 
ignorance of the arrangement. I should not like her 
to think that she was under «ny such obligation to me. 
It might make her feel uncomfortable. It would be a 
private arrangement between you and me.' 

The Baroness readily agreed to this. It would 
harmonise better with the conventionalities that an 
elderly lady should be supposed to be providing the 
required funds for the girl than that a young man 
should be doing so. 

However, just as I had gained my point, and was 
congratulating myself on my good fortune, Theresa, no 
doubt with the best intentions, upset everything. 

' But, surely, aunt,' she said, ' you are forgetting 
what you promised Dr. Falck. Don't you remember 
that you promised him that, if any more money were 
required for Miss Stuart, he should be allowed to 
supply it ? He seemed most anxious to have the privi- 
lege.' 

The Baroness looked quite confused. 

' Bless my life ! I believe I did say something of 
tlie kind. I had quite forgotten it at the moment.' 

Theresa was right, then, and the memory of the 
Baroness was not always to be trusted. As for me, I 
felt quite indignant with the doctor. What business 
had he to interfere in this way ? 

'I really cannot see why Dr. Falck should have 
the preference over me in this matter,' I sidd warmly. 

' Well,' said the Baroness, with a little gleam of 
wonder in her eyes, * it is very kind, no doubt, of both 
of you, but I don't really see, Mr. Lindley, that you 
have any better claim than Dr. Falck. In fact, it 
would seem more natural for him to make the offer, as 
he is Miss Stuart's doctor.' 

I saw that I had been a little unreasonable, and ! 
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did not press the point farther. Besides, on second 
thoaghts, I came to the conclusion that I should pro- 
bably hare no difficulty in inducing Dr. Faick to allow 
me to relieve him of the responsibility he had taken 
upon himself. It was very good of him to have made 
the offer, but he had done it, no doubt, merely out of 
charity, which was not quite the same thing as love. 



CHAPTER Xn 



Two or three days passed before I could get speech of 
Dr. Palck. He appeared to be unusually busy, and was 
generally out when I called. At last, however, I was 
successful and found him, as I had found him once 
before, engaged in his laboratory. 

^ As devoted as ever to science, I see,' I said as I 
entered. 

* I try to be even more so,' he answered, turning 
round to receive me. 

I laughed. 

' Try to be ! ' I said. * Prom what you once told 
me, no great effort, I should think, is needed in your 
case. The pursuit of knowledge is a passion with you.' 

He did not answer at once and, when he did, there 
was a something of constraint in his tone and manner. 

' Science is all very well,' he said, * but I find that 
she does not set a man so completely above the other 
passions as I once fancied.^ 

'Just so. I told you you were too young to be a 
mere intellectual machine.' 

' I hope you may not prove to be right,' he said. 

He spoke so earnestly, and in such a curious tone, 
that I looked at him in some surprise. I fancied he 
must be ill ; and certainly his face, though resolute as 
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ever, was paler than its wont. Gatching my look, he 
made an effort and changed his tone entirely. 

' No doabt you want to hear my opinion of Miss 
Stuart ? ' 

'Indeed I do.' 

^ Well, then, as £Eir as health and strength go, she 
is getting on &moasly. She will be able to leave her 
room in a day or two.' 

' And about her mind ? ' I asked. 

He answered by another question. 

' Have you beard anything ?' 

' Yes ; both the Baroness and Theresa say that she 
professes to remember nothing that took place before 
her seizure.' 

' " Professes ! " ' he exclaimed, raising his eyebrows. 

' They seem to think,' I said, ' that it is possible the 
fcnrgetfulness is assumed.' 

Dr. Falc^'s eyes flashed fire. 

' They never dared to say that to me,' he exclaimed. 
' And do you believe this of a girl so true and lovable 
as Miss Stuart ? ' 

He spoke so warmly that I felt half ashamed of 
myself. And yet I had not believed it. I had only 
repeated what the Baroness and Theresa had suggested. 

' No,' I said, speaking as decidedly as he had done ; 
* I do not believe it. And yet, if it is not assumed, her 
mind must be out of order.' 

' Not in the least,' he answered impatiently. ^ It is 
as completely in order as yours or mine. There is no 
dislocation of the mental processes ; it is merely that 
certain chambers of l^e memory are no longer open. 
They are locked up, at least for the present.' 

* It is very strange,' was all I could say. 

' It is very strange,' he answered, ' but only in the 
sense of being very uncommon. I have devoted much 
time and thought lately to the philosophy of such cases, 
and, directly you understand them, you see how natural 
they are. The real wonder is that they do not occur 
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move frequently. Tou receive a mental shock. The 
brain reels, sickens, grows faint, is stunned. Presently 
consciousness returns, but memory does not. Memory 
is, as you know, the organic registration of impressions; 
Each impression received by tibe consciousness records 
itself by a molecular change in the substance of the 
brain. These reec»rds are usually, so to speak, more or 
less sensitive. They react to an effort of the will. 
But we know from common experience that they have 
also a spontaneous vitality of Uieii own. Sometimes, in 
spite of the most desperate efforts of the will, we cannot 
recall some date or name. Then, hours afterwards, 
when we are not thinking about it, it presents itself un- 
bidden in* the mind — sometimes when our thoughts are 
so completely occupied with something else that we are 
even engaged in conversation, and we suddenly break it 
off and exclaim : '' There ! that name has come back to 
me all at once/' Well, j ust as these registered impressions 
of the brain have a vitality of their own in normal con- 
ditions, so they may be completely numbed in abnormal 
conditions. They are there still, but their vitality — 
their sensitiveness— is dormant ; no mere effort of the 
will will excite them.' 

I had listened with great interest. And now that 
Dr. Falck paused for a moment, I asked how it could be 
known that these impressions were only numbed and 
not actually destroyed. 

' Because it has been proved in many cases that, 
though they no longer react to the will, yet they do 
react to what may be called cognate impressions. The 
explanation seems to be that a cognate impression, ex- 
citing the brain molecules in the same way as the 
original impression, rouses this also from its dormant 
state. Of course, this is only a theory — one out of 
several that might be suggested. You know, for in- 
stance, that one tuning-fork, suspended in the air, will, 
whc-^^ struck, excite another suspended some way 
^*« Thit, may suggest another explanation. But, 
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whatever the true one, the fiict is certain that it is (juite 
possible for the memory to remain dormant for years 
and then suddenly to be awakened by the impact of 
new impressions similar to the old ones that have been 
forgotten, I dovzfat if the memory ever really dies as 
long as th^e is no disintegration of the brain sub- 
stance. It may become quiescent, sluggish, treacher- 
ous, dormant ; but there, indelibly written in the brain 
sabstanee, is the reccncd of every thought ever conceived, 
every sight ever seen, every sound ever heard, every 
impression ever made. The organic phonograph may 
be dumb, but that is only because the will has lost the 
power to turn the handle. Let anything do that, and 
the recorded impressions will come forth again.' 

' And you believe that all this is true of Miss Stuart ? * 

' Certainly I do. I have studied her case with the 
greatest interest. She see'ms to me to be exceptionally 
clear-minded. There is not a trace of mental disease of 
any kind. The brain-subetance is all right. Every 
impression ever made upon it is still there. But the 
shock she received at the time of her seizure — or since 
then in the mortuary — has wholly numbed them for the 
present. They may revivify themselves in time — or 
they may need the stimulus of what I have called cognate 
impressions to revive them. But there they all are, I 
am sure.' 

' It is a pitiful state of affairs,' I said, trying to 
realise to myself what its consequences would be to 
Etheleen. 

' I am not so sure of that,' said Dr. Falck eagerly. 
' It may be a very good thing for her health of mind 
and body to have broken thus completely with her 
past.' 

* Ah, then you believe, with Fraulein von Buseck, 
that there is something peculiar in Miss Stuart's past 
history ? ' 

* Peculiar ? — yes. We can hardly doubt it. There 
is certainly a mystery about her. I almost fancy she is 
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a fugitive. She mast have had some reason for de- 
stroying the clue to her history.' 

* But you said yourself you considered her so good 
and lovable.' 

' So I do. I am firmly persuaded of it. There are 
natures you cannot misjudge. . You must believe them 
to be pure and good. And Miss Stuart's is such a 
nature. But it does not follow that there may not have 
been some unfortunate circumstances connected with 
her life. Her friends may have wronged her. Or she 
may have fled to escape some evil. I know nothing — I 
can only guess— -but there is certainly, as I have said, 
some mystery about her.' 

* Which we shall now never unravel ? ' 

' I would not say that. I do not despair. But, at 
the moment, we can do nothing but wait and watch.* 

This reminded me of the other point on which I 
had desired to consult Dr. Falck. 

* I should like to do something for her,' I said. 

' You have already done much — indeed, everything. 
And Miss Stuart is very grateful to you.' 

He spoke as if with an effort. 

^ But I want to do a little more,' I said. ' It seems 
clear that Miss Stuart is not rich. I happen to be 
pretty well off, and it would be a real pleasure to me to 
bear any expense incurred for her.' 

' That is quite unnecessary,' he said sternly. 

' Still, I desire to do it.' 

' All that is already provided for.' 

His manner was now impatient, as if the subject 
were distasteful to him and he were anxious to change 
it. As I still pressed him, he said : 

*You must speak to the Baroness, not to me, 
about it.' 

' I have spoken to the Baroness.' 

He gave me one of his searching glances and saw, 
no doubt, that I knew of his offer, for he said at once : — 

*I will be frank with you. It is I who have 
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arranged this matter. And now there is no need to 
waste another word upon it. It is a mere trifle, and I 
can well aiford it.'. 

' But, still, it would be such a pleasure to me.' 

* You cannot expect to have a monopoly of such 
pleasures,' he answe^, trying to force a smile. 

* But, consider. Dr. Falck,' I said, ' you are already 
doing so much for her — ^you are giving her your time 
and skill every day — ^the mere money value of which is 
considerable.' 

' That is the barest reparation for the cruel wrong 
I so nearly did her by my obstinacy at first. It was 
you who saved her life. Is not that enough for you ? ' 
he asked almost fiercely, 'and must you grudge me 
the privilege of paying the paltry sum necessary for 
her support ? ' 

He spoke with such unexpected warmth that I felt 
I could say no more.. I had no right to force ray will 
upon him. He had been the first to make the offer, 
and the Baroness had accepted it. But it seemed a 
little hard on me. 

Our leave-taking was not so cordial as usual, but I 
had i|ot got fifty yards from the house before I had 
done him justice in my heart. He was really a noble 
fellow thus to insist upon doing all in his power for the 
girl who could be nothing to him. My motive, I knew, 
was, in a way, selfish, for is not love always selfish ? 
But Dr. Falck's was pure philanthropy and any slight 
fierceness of manner he had shown was only his 
awkward way of making little of his own magnanimity. 

My natural sense of justice had just brought me to 
this conclusion when I suddenly heard someone calling 
out behind me and, looking round, saw Dr. Falck running 
after me. Without a hat, his thick hair and beard 
blown about by the wind, he looked grand and leonine. 
He was certainly a handsome man in his way. 

'Excuse me,' he said as he came up with me. 
' There is one matter that I have not mentioned.' 
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indeed! What is it?' 

He hesitated, as if in a little difficulty how best to 
express himself. Then, sinking his voice to a whisper, 
he said : 

^ I am snre yoa will understand how necessary it is 
that Miss Stuart should be spared all mental excite- 
ment for some time to come.' 

' Yes, I understand that.' 

* Well, she will be leaving her room very soon now 
— perhaps to-morrow — and you will, I daresay, be 
seeing a good deal of her. Well, you cannot be too 
cautious in your conversation. Of course, she is very 
grateful to you, and gratitude sometimes ' — he hesitated 
for a moment — ^sometimes begets a tenderer feeling. 
You should really do nothing to encourage this. Any 
indulgence in strong emotion would be very bad for 
her present state.' 

This was very hard upon me. Just when I was 
looking forward, after all the long delay, to some con- 
fidential intercourse with Etheleen, and was longing to 
pour out my heart before her, I was to refrain myself 
and talk like a mere casual acquaintance. And yet, 
no doubt. Dr. Falck had a good reason for wl^at he 
said. He was a doctor, and a clever one, and he had 
devoted much time and thought to the study of 
Etheleen's case. 

* I suppose I must follow your advice,* I said 
reluctantly. 

'You certainly must, unless you wish to injure 
the girl.* 

He said no more. He did not even look at me as 
he uttered this last remark, but turned abruptly round 
and made his way back to his house. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

A FEW days after this interview with Dr. Falek, 
Etheleen had recovered sufficiently to leave her room 
and mix in society for a few hours every day. This 
being so, I had not to wait long for an interview. 

8he was sitting in the drawing-room, in an easy 
chair, and the Baroness and Theresa were also present. 
I was delighted to notice a marked change in her 
appearance. Her eyes were bright ; the hue of re- 
turning health lent a colour to her cheek; her com- 
plexion, though still exquisitely clear, had no longer 
the seeming translucency which, beautiful though it 
is, almost always implies a morbid etiolation. Her 
hand, which had seemed so chill and fragile when I 
raised it to my lips in her sick-chamber, was now such 
as one might dare to grasp — a hand small and delicate 
and dainty in its shape, but warm and elastic to the 
touch. This time I made no attempt to kiss it ; we 
were both English, and the danger to her life, which 
had at our former meeting set us both above the dull 
level of mere conventionality, was now so obviously 
over that there could be no excuse for violating the 
usages of society. We both, I fancy, felt this in- 
stinctively. There had been an element — a strong 
element— of romance in our relations to one another ; 
I had saved her life in an uncommon way, and she had 
not scrupled, in return, to send for me to her sick- 
chamber in order to thank me ; we had both of us felt 
that, iii the presence of death hovering over her, we 
could not regulate our actions or our words by the 
standard of the drawing-room. But now all that was 
over ; the period of romance was past ; conventionality 
had resumed its sway. 

H 
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So when I was ushered into the drawing-room, we 
only shook hands, much as two mere acquaintances 
might have done, and I asked her how she was, and 
she answered that she was getting on famously. It 
seemed a pitiful bathos, after all that had preceded it. 
But it is always so. Society, with its iron rules and 
its rooted horror of scenes, is a steady patron of the 
bathetic. We dare not act, or speak, or even think, as 
we should wish ; we cannot be ourselves ; ever round us 
are invisible bonds and walls of separation ; ever before 
us is the stern Gorgon-front of Conventional Propriety. 

After the first few references to Etheleen's health, 
.we talked of any subject rather than of her. She her- 
self did not talk much, but she listened with interest 
to what was said. Nothing could be more evident than 
that her hold on life had become again a strong one. 
She smiled and even laughed sometimes ; there was no 
trace of any lingering care or sorrow on her pure 
white forehead; she seemed to enjoy the sense of 
health renewed ; she was happy as became her years. 

Looking at her as I did from time to time, and 
noticing all this, I could not help fancying that Dr. 
Falck might be right, and that Etheleen's present 
freedom from care might be due in a great measure 
to that strange and complete forgetfulness of her past 
which was said to have come over her. I remembered 
what the Baroness had told me, namely, that, before 
her seizure, she had always seemed anxious and care- 
worn. And, if so, Dr. Falck was also right in saying 
that this forgetfulness was in many respects a distinct 
advantage to her. What doctor is there who has not 
often wished that, amongst his potions, he could number 
a draught of Lethe-water ? I sometimes think this is 
the true JElixir Vitce. 

The Baroness was as chatty as usual. Her asthma 
was much better, but, indeed, as I have already said, 
that made but little difference in her power of conver- 
sation. When you have the cacoethos loqiimdi, it takes 
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BOinething more" than asthma to stop it. The words 
will out somehow. Such speech is often a mere reflex 
action; the brain is stimulated by a remark, and the 
tongue moves instinctively. Of definite thought there 
need be very little. And we cannot doubt that it is a 
great relief — ^this letting off of words. A woman's 
brain may get at last congested with the accumulation 
of unrepeated gossip and an apoplexy of ill-nature 
supervene. Such a sad calamity can only be averted 
by a copious flow of small-talk. However, the small- 
talk did not on this occasion last* very long, for I had 
another engagement which compelled me to leave at 
the end of a quarter of an hour. But it was a very 
pleasant time to me while it lasted. 

And now for the next few weeks the tenor of my 
life was very uniform. I spent the morning in my 
studio, and I went almost every afternoon to see 
Etheleen. Of course, nominally, my visits were to the 
Baroness, and it sometimes happened that I saw only 
her or Theresa ; but the real attraction was Etheleen. 
She still possessed my mind as completely as ever. 
Her beauty grew upon me, and every time I talke4 
with her I was more and more struck with her intelli- 
gence and the sweetness of her disposition. It vas 
evident that the great mental shock which had so 
strongly affected her memory had not affected her mind 
in any other way. It had simply blotted out, for the 
time at least, the past — or rather the events of the 
past, for the results of past education and past ex- 
perience were still there. The brain as a working 
mechanism was perfect. This is often to be noticed 
in connection with what may be called the ordinary 
failures of memory. A bad memory is no proof what- 
ever of a general weakness of intellect. Poets and 
men of strong imagination have generally very weak 
and treacherous memories, though their other mental 
powers are exceptio^ially strong. And even in cases of 
senile decay, which ultimately involves the entire in- 
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tellect, the memory often goes long before the other 
powers show any symptom of failure. 

1 remembered Dr. Falck's explanation of the phe- 
nomenon, and it seemed to me reasonable. The brain 
has at least two functions; one active, the othe: 
passive. It is the agent of conscious, active life ; and 
it is the passive storehouse of past impressions. What- 
ever has become part of the mentaJ apparatus abso- 
lutely necessary for carrying on daily life has naturally 
a more tenacious vitality than that which serves only 
as the passive instrument on which to keep a register 
of past events. The one is a mental necessity ; the 
othe ,a mental luxury. The one is set in motion by 
life itself (if the brain is not structurally injured) ; it 
acts by a kind of vital automatism ; the otJier needs 
some special stimulus to vivify it. 

However this might be, I could not but notice in 
the conversations which I now had with Etheleen that 
she never made any reference to the events that took 
place before her seizure. It is true that, for a long 
time, I had no private interview with her. The 
Baroness or Theresa was always present; generally 
both of them. This was so invariably the case that 
I was almost tempted to fancy it must be the result of 
deliberate arrangement. On the other hand, it some- 
times happened that, when I called, I did not see 
Etheleen, but found only the Baroness or Theresa in 
the drawing-room. On these occasions they talked a 
little of Etheleen, and their talk was always much the 
same. There was nothing unkind about it, but it was 
always a little disparaging. She was a good-natured 
girl, and they were both of them very glad to be able 
to do something for her in her peculiar circumstances. 
It was a pity that she had to all appearance alienated 
. her friends ; it was to be hoped that this was not due 
to any very grave misconduct on her part, though the 
circumstances certainly looked very suspicious. How- 
ever, whatever she might have done, she was at the 
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moment an object of compassion, and the fact that she 
was evidently of humble birth and of no position, 
though it certainly made her less interesting, made her 
case all the more pitiful. 

'^' Of course I did not like this style of speaking of 
the girl I loved so dearly. But I found it impossible 
to resent it. The Baroness and Theresa were obviously 
entitled to talk as they liked of their own guest in 
their own house, and I could not have protested to any 
purpose without coming to an open breach with them, 
which would not have suited me at all, as I should then 
have had to absent myself, and thus to break off my 
intercourse with Etheleen. Nor was there anything, 
after all, in what they said that could be considered 
(jffensive — at least in the way in which they said it. 
For it was all decently draped with the cloak of com- 
passion. And, as a matter of fact, had not the Baroness 
shown a good deal of compassion towards Etheleen in 
deeds as well as words ? Was she not at this moment 
giving the girl a home beneath her roof, and, as far as 
I could make out, treating her with great kindness ? 
For this I could not but feel grateful to the Baroness, 
and it gave her words a certain weight which they 
would not otherwise have possessed. 

I have often thought how curious it is that the 
mere iteration and reiteration of a thing which you see 
no sufficient ground for believing will yet, if it be con- 
tinued long enough, make some impression upon you at 
last. It is as if the brain were subject to mechanical, 
as well as intellectual, impressions, only the mechanical 
impressions need to be repeated many times to produce 
their effect. I take it that this is the secret that lies at 
the bottom of successful advertising. You see, for 
instance, such a sentence on a hoarding as : ^ Simpson's 
Soap 18 the hesV At first the intellect absolutely 
refuses to accept a statement like this, unsupported, as 
it is, by the slightest attempt at proof, and obviously 
dictated by self-interest alone. But if, wherever you 
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go, this sentence stares yoa persistently in the face, 
always making its mechanical impression on the mind 
whether you will or no, there comes a time when yoa 
have to capitulate to it. So deep a dint has been made 
in your brain that, though even now you hardly believe 
the audacious statement, any further mental resistance 
is impossible. Simpson's Soap has become the best for 
you, and when next you want any soap, and enter a 
shop to buy it, should the shopman ask you : ' What 
kind of soap, sir? ' you will probably answer meekly and 
mechanically : * Oh, Simpson's, I suppose — is there any 
other?' 

Now something of this effect, though not at all to 
the same extent, was produced upon me by the per- 
sistent remarks made by the Baroness and Theresa 
about Etheleen. It did seem to me at last probable 
that, though obviously a lady, she was of comparatively^ 
humble origin, and I became more and more uneasy as 
to the circumstances which had made her a fugitive. 
The episode of the letter, and of the visitor who had 
followed so closely upon it, haunted me uncomfortably. 
But if the Baroness and Theresa talked as they did in 
order to prove to me that Etheleen was not a suitable 
girl for me to fall in love with, they were quite unsuc- 
cessful. All these doubts and difficulties did not make 
her in the least less dear to me. I think, indeed, that 
they increased my love for her. They added to the 
romance of the situation. I had already saved her from 
death ; I fancied it might be my privilege to save her 
from the troubles of her life. Only, unluckily, as yet, 
I did not know what these had been. For the moment 
it was enough that my great love for her was deepened 
and chastened by the profoundest pity. 

Meanwhile, Theresa's conduct towards me, if I 
except some of her remarks about Etheleen, w.as such 
as to win for her no small measure of my sympathy. 
Every day she appeared to me more lovable. At first I 
had thoaght her cold and severe. Now I seemed to 
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understand her better. She really had a noble nature, 
which her circumstances had somewhat warped. In 
happier, freer circumstances, she would have been all 
that is amiable and genial. As it was, she bore her 
trials with tolerable patience, and was certainly a very 
clever and fascinating companion. 

Still, all the time, I longed for a tSte^dr-tSte with 
Etheleen. We had been brought by circumstances into 
8uch an intimate relation with one another that it 
seemed strange and unnatural that there should be no 
confidential intercourse between us. But, as long as 
Etheleen was confined to the house, it seemed impossible 
to get to see her alone. The Baroness and Theresa 
watched over her so carefully — no doubt it was done in 
kindness — that, let me call at what time I might, one or 
other of them was always present at the interview. 
However, after a while, Etheleen grew strong enough to 
go out, and even to go out alone, and when this stage of 
independence had been reached, it was no longer possible 
to watch over all her movements as before. It so hap- 
pened, therefore, that at last I found Etheleen alone. 
It seemed she had been out for a walk by herself, pro- 
posing to remain out all the affcemoon, but feeling tired, 
she had returned earlier than she had intended. Mean- 
while, the Baroness and Theresa had, in their turn, 
gone out to make a round of calls. 

However it came about, I was delighted with the 
event and determined to make the best use of my 
opportunity. Not, indeed, that I proposed to speak to 
her of love. Love was always uppermost in my mind 
when I thought of her ; but, remembering what Dr. 
Falck had said, I was resolved to keep my lips sealed 
for the present on this subject. It was clear that this 
silence need only be a matter of time, and apparently a 
very short time, for, if Etheleen continued to improve 
in health and strength as she was now doing, she would 
obviously be able very soon to bear excitemenfc as well 
as anybody. Besides, I could not but hope and even 
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believe that this excitement would be a pleasnrable one 
and therefore all the more easy to bear ; for, in spite of 
the nervousness natural to all lovers, I felt pretty sure 
that Etheleen loved me. However, for the present, I 
determined, as I have said, to avoid all reference to this 
subject. This involved considerable self-denial on my 
part, but, as I had reason to believe it was for Etheleen's 
good, I did not grudge it. 

I thought she looked prettier than ever in her large 
hat with the crimson lining, which set off to such 
advantage the perfect oval of her face and the pearly 
delicacy of her complexion. But, of course, I could not 
say this-— one never can say the things that come 
uppermost. What I really did say was trivial to the 
last degree. 

* So you have been out, Miss Stuart ? * 

I thought at the time I made the remark : ' What 
on earth is the use of talk of this kind ? Had one not 
better remain silent ? ' And, yet for the life of me, I 
could not find anything else to say at that precise 
moment. 

' Yes,' she answered, ' I have been out, and have 
enjoyed the walk very much. But I got tired rather 
sooner than I expected.' 

' It is a fatiguing day,' I remarked^ again mentally 
cursing my own poverty of speech. I do not know that 
the day was in the least fatiguing ; I am not even pre- 
pared to say that such a thing as a fatiguing day is 
possible. It is we who get fatigued, but I don't clearly 
see how the day is responsible for this. 

Etheleen did not answer this remark. She was 
sitting a little forward on her chair, with her head bent 
down, and was apparently tracing the figures on the 
carpet with the point of her sunshade. Presently she 
spoke without looking up : 

* Do you know, Mr. Lindley, I have often wished to 
have a little conversation alone with you, but something 
has always interfered. No one could possibly be kinder 
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than the Baroness and Fraulein von Buseck have been 
to me throughout my illness ; they have watched over 
me most carefully — almost too carefully sometimes. I 
think they have been afraid of the consequences of any 
fresh excitement for me. But I am so much stronger 
and better now that I feel quite able to resume my 
ordinary life.' 

' I am delighted to hear such a good account,' I said, 
' and if I may venture to say so, your looks tell the same 
story.' 

The speech lacked refinement, and Etheleen blushed 
a little. But she went on, though not without a certain 
embarrassment : • 

* I am afraid you will think me very odd, Mr. 
Lindley, in what I am going to say, but I know you 
are my friend. In fact, I cannot help considering you 
my greatest friend in this place. There are others who 
are very kind to me, but I do not feel as if I could quite 
confide in them as I feel I can in you/ 

It was charming to hear her talk like this, in her 
low, murmuring voice. I felt a kind of pleasurable 
emotion ripple through me as she spoke. 

* You are very kind to say so,' I said. * I only wish 
I could prove my friendship in any way.' 

* You can do so at once,' she answered, with a smile. 
' I am desirous to consult you on a matter that puzzles 
me.* 

' My opinion may not be worth much,' I answered, 
* but it shall be honestly given.' 

'Thank you very much. Well, now, you see how 
well I am, and, under Dr. Falck's able care, I get better 
every day. He is indeed a clever doctor, and a most 
kind and agreeable man. I can never be suflSciently 
grateful to him.' 

This was all very well, but I can't say that I 
much cared to hear such warm praise even of Dr. Falck. 

'You know,' I said, 'that he is a sworn woman- 
hater, and lives for science alone ? * 
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* No ; I did not know it, and I shonld never have 
guessed it of him. If it is indeed so, he has pucceeded 
in concealing it very carefully from me.' 

I felt inclined to resent this reticence on the part of 
the doctor. Why should he pose in one* way before me 
and in quite another before Etheleen ? 

' He is kindness itself,' continued Etheleen. ^ He 
comes every morning and he generally brings me some 
flowers, as you are kind enough to do also, Mr. Lindley. 
Then he has begun to teach me German, and he lends 
me books — English and EVench books, I mean, for I 
cannot manage German ones just at present.' 

' He is indeed invaluable,' I said a little bitterly. 
* But you were going, I think, to tell me something 
about which you are good enough to desire my opinion.' 

' Yes ; I am coming to that. But it really is rather 
an awkward confession to make. It seems so very in-> 
credible.' 

' I think I can guess what it is.' 

' I do not think you could ever guess it,' she answered, 
blushing more deeply, ' but someone may have told you 
of it.' 

I did not like to suggest what was in my mind, in 
case it should not prove correct, so I remained silent 
and waited for her to tell me the secret, whatever it 
might be. She did not keep me waiting long. 

' The fact is,' she said, ^ though I feel so strong and 
well, and my mind is quite as active as it ever was, 
I can't in the least recollect the things that happened 
some time ago. It seems incredible. I almost wonder 
you don't laugh at me.' 

* It is not at all incredible to me/ I said ; * I was 
prepared to expect it.' 

'How so?' 

'Well, this failure of memory is known to occur 
sometimes in cases like yours.' 

' Dr. Falck told you that, I suppose ? ' 
*Yes.' 
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* He told me the same thing, and I was very glad 
he did, for at first I was very uncomfortable. It seemed 
to me as if I couldn't be myself really/ 

* But you have got over that feeling, of course ? * 

^ Yes ; completely, thanks to Dr. Falck. He told 
me that, no doubt, it was awkward, but there was 
nothing whatever to be alarmed at about it. It did not 
point to any mental derangement.' 

Always Dr. Falck ! 

' I almost wonder,' I said, ' that having Dr. Falck's 
opinion, you should care to have the opinion of such a 
very inferior mortal as myself.' 

She looked up at me suddenly, as if a little surprised 
at the words and the tone in which they were uttered. 

* Oh, but I value your opinion very much indeed,' 
she said, in her sweetest tones. ' I am specially anxious 
that you should understand my position. I should be 
so sorry, you know, for you to misjudge me in any way.' 

This was more than enough to calm my ruffled sus- 
ceptibilities. It was simply delightful to hear her talk 
in this way. 

* I was so afraid,' she went on, ' that you might think 
me a horrid reserved kind of girl, who would never let 
anyone know anything about herself. On the contrary, 
I should like you of aJl persons to know my history, if I 
could only remember it.' 

Again this naive but charming preference for my- 
self. It was very hard that I dared not burst out intp 
a declaration of love. The words were on my tongue 
the whole time, but I made a desperate effort at self- 
control and succeeded in keeping them back. 

'And can you remember absolutely nothing?' I 
asked. 

She put her hand before her eyes, as if concentrat- 
ing her thoughts. 

' I will tell you exactly how it is,' she answered— 
' that is, as well as I am able to describe it. When T 
fell fainting to the floor ' 
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' Excuse me one moment,* I said, ' but do you re- 
member what brought on the attack ? ' 

* Not in the least.' 

I said no more. It was evident that those around 
her had, as a matter of prudence, purposely refrained 
from reminding her of the letter which had reached her 
just before her seizure, and which, I could not doubt, 
had been the proximate cause of it. 

' Well,' she resumed, ' when I fell fainting to the 
floor, I remember a peculiar sensation. A great black 
cloud seemed to rise from the ground and swallow me 
up. I could see nothing, hear nothing, feel nothing. 
I could not remember ; I could not even think. But, 
through it all, I seemed to have a sort of glimmering 
consciousness that I was not actually dead. You may 
say that was a thought; but it did not seem one to 
me. It was a sort of pulse of consciousness — ^nothing 
more.' 

^ I think I can understand the feeling,' I said. 

' Well,' she continued, * this deep, black darkness 
lasted for a long, long time.' 

' And you do not remember anything that took placd 
in the mortuary ? ' I asked with a keen sense of disap- 
pointment. 

I could see that she blushed again at this ques- 
tion. 

^ It seemed to me,' she answered, ^ that every now 
and then people came and stood by me. I could not 
see them, or hear them, but it was as if a wave of vitality 
passed from them to me, so that for the moment my life 
was no longer so absolutely stagnant as before. Bat it 
was not till you came and stood by me that I recovered 
complete consciousness. Why this was, I do not know^ 
It may have been a mere coincidence — your coming 
happened perhaps to coincide with the time when the 
effects of the seizure began to pass away. Or it may 
have been owing to the. keener sympathy you certainly 
felt and showed for me.' 
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*I wish I could be sure of this/ I said; 4t would 
be such a pleasure to me to know it/ 

* I am equally grateful to you in either case/ she 
said, still blushing. 

* And do you remember ringing the death-bell?' I 
asked. * 

* Yes ; from the moment you came, I retained my 
consciousness. And when you and old Stefan both left 
me, it seemed to me that, unless I could recall you, my 
last chance of rescue was over. I had heard the con- 
versation about the death- bell, and I tried to pull it. 
The sensation was very strange and awful. I am not 
sure that I can explain it ; but I felt that I had a will — 
a strong will — but no means of putting it in force. I 
remember it occurred to me at the time that it was the 
same sort of feeling that one has with a runaway horse, 
when the reins are broken. One has the strongest 
desire and will to stop the horse, but the means of com- 
munication with him are broken. So it was with me 
and my body. It seemed to me that, do what I might, 
I could not set my body in motion. Even now I do 
not know exactly how the bell came to be rung. I was 
not conscious of having moved. I was conscious, on 
the contrary, of utter helplessness. Still, there may 
have been an infinitesimal movement in response to iny 
agonised desire; and such a movement — the very 
slightest — would have been enough, as my arm would 
then have dropped downwards by its own weight and 
have set the bell in motion. Or it may really have been 
a rat crossing the wire. This might have been enough 
to ring the bell and displace the arm. I only know that, 
to my intense delight, you came back again, and I be- 
lieved I was saved. But when you were there, I could do 
nothing and say nothing. I could not open my eyes, or 
move a muscle, or give the least sign. So it seemed to me 
that, after all, I was not to be saved* You may imagine 
how grateful I felt to you when I heard you insist upon 
sending for a doctor, and my despair when Dr. Falck 
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came and said so decidedly that I was dead. Bat the 
worst crisis of all was, of course, the next morning when 
they came to bury me. My sujBFerings were awful, but 
1 do not altogether regret them, for it was, I suppose, 
their very awfalness that wrought me up to the pitch of 
tension in which I at last managed to recover a little 
morsel of control over my body. But this would have 
.come too late but for you. I have already thanked 
you, but I feel that I can never thank you enough.' 

I begged her not to speak of it ; I had, I said, done 
nothing to merit such gratitude; I had incurred -no 
danger; I had only done what anyone of average 
humanity ought to have done in the circumstances. 
And, even if there had been any merit, what reward 
could be greater than to see her restored so thoroughly 
to life and health ? 

* Well,' she said, determined to fasten upon me a 
magnanimity to which I had really no claim, * I know 
you are too noble to care for thanks or praise. You do 
a good deed for its own sake. So I will say no more 
about it, except to wish that I might one day have an 
opportunity of doing something for you.* 

' I wonder if you would do it, if you had the oppor- 
tunity ? ' I asked. 

* Most certainly — there is nothing you could ask me 
I would not do for you.' 

Here was indeed my opportunity. The words of 
love were burning on my lips — burning to be let loose. 
Heaven knows how ardently I longed to take her in my 
arms and cover her sweet face with kisses. But again 
I restrained myself. If it should do her a mischief, how 
should I ever forgive myself? I could not — I dared 
not — thus disregard Dr. Falck's solemn warning. So 
all I said was : 

* I shall not forget your promise,. and one of these 
days I shall put you to the proof.' 

It was a lame, mysterious speech which did not in 
the least embody the passion of my thought. And, 
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pondering it afterwards, I could not help thinking that 
it must have puzzled — perhaps have disappointed — 
Etheleen. It was not likely that she would be able to 
Understand my reticence. 

She made no answer to ^his remark, and, after a 
little pause, I spoke again. 

' I cannot tell you,' I said, * how much I have been 
interested in what you have told me. And do I under- 
stuid that you have now absolutely no memory of past 
events ? ' 

^ It is in this way. I try sometimes to look back, 
as we all do. Then there is the thick, black cloud of 
which I spoke before. I can see nothing distinctly. 
But every now and then something seems to float as it 
were to the surfiace — only for a second — and then get 
lost again.' 

' What kind of things ? ' I asked. 

' Oh, sometimes a face — sometimes a scene — these I 
am sure are memories, but I cannot seize them and fix 
them. Before I can do so, they are gone. It is very 
strange, is it not ? ' 

* It is very interesting,' I said. 

' I sometimes think that in time these fragments of 
memory may get clearer and piece themselves together. 
But at present it is all chaos.' 

' Perhaps it is better so,' I said. 

' I think so too sometimes ; for, though I cannot 
recollect my past, I have the feeling that I was very 
unhappy. I think I am much happier now. Still, one 
doesn't like to feel separated from any part of one's self 
and one's own life. And this is the sort of feeling I 
have now.' 

' But,' I said, * surely the Baroness could refresh 
your memory as to anything that occurred whilst you 
were with her.' 

' I have asked her to do so, and she has told me 
that I came to her only eight days before the attack 
came on, and that during that time I said nothing 
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about my own history. They thought it rather 
strange/ 

This made it all the more certain that the episode 
of the letter had been purposely concealed from Etheleen. 
It was not for me to mention it; the risk was too 
great. , 

' But I suppose the Baroness has told you,' I said, 
' how you came to be staying with her at all ? ' 

'Yes. She asked me not to make it generally 
known, but it need be no secret from you. You will 
not, I am sure, repeat it.' 

* Certainly not.' 

'Well, it seems that the Baroness is in rather 
straitened circumstances, and occasionally takes what 
we should call boarders, but always on the understand- 
ing that they are to keep the precise nature of the 
arrangement to themselves. They come ostensibly as 
her friends to stay with her. She tells me that I came 
in consequence of an advertisement of hers, and came 
to her in this way.' 

' And did you give her no references ? ' 

'No; it seems that I did not write to her, but 
came at once, and when she saw me she agreed to take 
me without any formalities.' 

I did not wonder at this, Etheleen needed only to 
show herself anywhere to be received without question- 
ing. No written testimonial could be half so convincing 
as her own winning face and manner. 

' Since my recovery,' continued Etheleen, ' the 
Baroness has tried hard to find out from me something 
about myself. I only wish I could satisfy her curiosity. 
It seems to me quite legitimate, but I am helpless.' 

I remembered that Theresa had thrown a doubt 
upon the genuineness of this strange failure of memory 
on the part of Etheleen, so I was not surprised to hear 
Etheleen add : 

'At first it was very uncomfortable for me, for 
neither the Baroness nor Fraulein von Buseck seemed 
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quite to believe that I could have lost my memory so 
completely/ 

' I canuot uuderstaud any one doubting you,' 1 said 
warmly. * Bat they believe it now, I suppose ? ' 

* Yes, I think so. I have to thank Dr. Falck for 
convincing them.' 

' It seems to me that you have to thank Dr. Falck 
for a great many things/ I said, with a slight return of 
bitter feeling. 

' Yes, indeed. He is very kind to me in every way.' 

She had hardly uttered the words when Dr. Falck 
himself was announced. He gave a searching, interro- 
gative glance at me as he entered, as if he would ascer- 
tain whether I had obeyed his instructions. Then he 
shook hands with Etheleen and inquired gently after 
her health. 

I noticed that he was dressed with unusual care and 
that he looked very handsome — every inch a man, with 
his tall figure and grand head and keen, flashing eyes. 

'You can see for yourself. Dr. Falck,' answered 
Etheleen, smiling. * Don't I look the picture of health 
to-day?' 

' Yon certainly look like a picture. Miss Stuart,' he 
answered, and I knew he meant a picture of beauty. I 
was surprised to find what a gentle and even silky 
manner he could assume. 

' I have been out,' said Etheleen, ignoring his com- 
pliment, ' and the air has done me good.' 

* I have brought you a book,' he said, drawing a 
very pretty little volume from his pocket. 'It is 
Tennyson's latest poem. I know you like Tennyson.' 

Etheleen thanked him, and took the book with evi- 
dent interest and pleasure. Why had I not thought of 
bringing it ? Surely, as I was an Englishman, it was 
more my business than Dr. Falck's to provide her with 
English books. 

Then the Baroness and Theresa came in. I thought 
the latter looked a little uneasy. 

I 
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' So Sony, Mr. Lindley, not to have been at home 
when you arrived/ said the Baroness. 

She took my call (quite properly, no doubt) as meant 
for herself. That she did not include Dr. Palck in hCT 
remark was, 1 supposed, meant to imply that his visit 
was a professional one to his patient. Theresa, how- 
ever, supplemented her aunt's speech by saying : 

* Have you been here long, Dr. Falck ? * 

* Only about five minutes, I should think.' 

The answer, simple as it was, seemed to disquiet 
Theresa, and I could not help thinking that she had 
put the question with a view to ascertaining whether 
Etheleen and I had been having a long Ute-^Ute. 

*I hope you have not been trying your strength 
too much, Etheleen ? ' she said. 

* Oh, no, I do not think so,* answered Etheleen, 
smiling innocently. ' 1 got a little tired out of doors, 
but I have felt no fatigue since I came in.' 

Again the answer did not seem to please Theresa 
altogether. However, she said no more on the subject, 
and, after a few minutes' desultory conversation, I took 
my leave. Dr. Falck overtook me before I was out of 
the house. This saited me exactly, as I wanted to 
have a little talk with him. 



CHAPTER XIV 



Dr. Falck himself began the conversation directly we 
^were outside the house. 

* Well, what do you think of Miss Stuart ? Is she 
not getting on nicely ? ' 

' Yes, very nicely. How soon do you think she 
will be quite well and strong again ? ' 

' Oh, it is still too early to speak decidedly. She 
still requires great care. A relapse would be very 
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dangerous. Of course, you have borne this in mind in 
your conversation with her ? ' 

He asked the question in a tone apparently uncon* 
cemed enough ; but his keen eyes were fixed upon me 
as I answered. I knew to what subject he more espe- 
cially referred, and I had indeed borne his caution in 
mind with respect to it. 

* Certainly, I have followed your advice,' I said, * up 
to the present time. But surely Miss Stuart is now so 
well that one may venture to talk freely before her.' 

*I cannot warn you too earnestly against it,' he 
said. * If you were a doctor, you would see the danger 
for yourself. As you are not, you are bound to accept 
my opinion.* 

He spoke now in such a stem and dictatorial way 
that I felt a little annoyed. 

' After all,' I said, ^ commonsense counts for some* 
thing.' 

I think he saw that he had annoyed me, for he 
changed his tone again and laughed. 

' We have done with commonsense in Germany,' he 
said. *• We consider commonsense the fruitful parent 
of error. For what is commonsense when you come to 
consider it ? It is the quality that embodies the general 
intelligence and information of average men. But the 
great characteristic of the present day is that every 
man must have a speciality of his own for his opinion 
to be worth anything. Science is being every day 
more minutely subdivided. Outside his own special 
Faeh (subject) a man's opinion — no matter how in- 
telligent he may be — is practically worthless. Ouique 
in sua arte credendum — and in no other. So you must 
kindly accept my dictum about Miss Stuart, even 
though it seems for the moment a little opposed to 
commonsense; and,' he added, still more genially, 'I 
am sure you will. You are too good-hearted to wish 
her to iuicur the slightest risk.' 

Of course, after this, I had to yield. 
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^And what do you think about her memoiy?* I 
asked. ^ She has been telling me what a complete 
blank her past life seems to her. Is this state of things 
likely to continue ?' 

'I cannot say with certainty, but I think the 
chances are that she may recover her memory — ^to 
some extent, at least — as she recovers her strength. 
Already the blank does not seem to be quite so com- 
plete as it was. Did she not tell you that she some- 
times seems to catch glimpses of things that disappear 
before she can catch them ? ' 

' Yes, but that does not seem to help much.' 

' Perhaps not at the moment, but it furnishes one 
element of hope for the future. It seems to prove that 
memory is no longer quite dormant — that it is stirring, 
though, at present, only in a faint, ineffectual kind of 
way. Anything is better than absolute stagnation.' 

I was very glad to hear this opinion from so high 
an authority, for I was anxious to discover something 
about Etheleen's past history. Whatever it might 
have been, she would always remain the same to me, 
but this did not prevent me from wanting to know a 
little more about her. On the contrary, it made me 
more eager. I had always taken to my heart the 
Etheleen of the present ; I wanted to do the same to 
the Etheleen of the past. 

Thinking over what Etheleen had said about the 
fugitive glimpses of the past which she seemed some- 
times almost to catch, I stumbled upon an idea. It 
suddenly occurred to me that it might be a good thing 
to give Etheleen lessons in drawing. It would, at any 
rate, enable me to see more of her, which, in itself, was 
a great privilege. But it also seemed to me that it 
might have a good effect in another way. If her 
memory of past events was now the mere momentary 
glimpsing of pictures, might not the cultivation of her 
artistic capabilities tend to enable her to grasp and 
define these recollections? Such a theory did not 
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seem unreasonable, especially if Etheleen had by nature 
some artistic talent. I thought she had ; it seemed to 
me she looked it ; there was that calm breadth between 
the eyebrows which may be remarked in the faces of all 
true artists. 

I need hardly say that I lost no time in trying to 
carry out an idea so agreeable to me. The very next 
time I called at No. 37 I mooted it to Etheleen. She 
caught at it at once. There was nothing she would like 
better if it was not troubling me too much^ I assured 
her it would give me the greatest possible pleasure. 
Then the Baroness put in a word. The idea apparently 
did not commend itself to her as it had commended 
itself to Etheleen. She was afraid-- heaven save the 
mark! — that it might be too exciting. When we 
smiled at this, Theresa suggested that it might prove 
rather too fatiguing for a convalescent. 

' Oh, I am quite well now,' said Etheleen. 

* Besides, there is the smell of the paint to be con- 
sidered,' said the Baroness. 

* At first it will be only drawing,' I said. * And 
afterwards we can confine ourselves to water-colours, if 
it is considered desirable.' 

In this way we drove the Baroness and Theresa out 
of all their entrenchments except the last, and this was 
that Dr. Falck ought certainly to be consulted. Even 
Etheleen allowed this. 

^Not,' she said, ^that I have any doubt on the 
subject, but as long as he is attending me it would be 
more courteous to consult him And he has been so 
kind that I should be very sorry to hurt his feelings in 
any way. He cannot possibly object.' 

I was not so sure of this, and I could not help 
saying a little sarcastically : 

^ He may fancy that his own German lessons are as 
much as is good for you, Miss Stuart.' 

^Oh, I don't think so,' she answered quite inno- 
cently. 
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So I had to go 'and consult the doctor. Of course, 
I might have left the Baroness or Ethel^n to do so, 
but I wanted to arrange matters mysel That very 
day I called at his house, and, finding*^, n at home, 
consulted him with all due formality on . subject. I 
x)uld see that he did not take at all kindly lO the idea. 

' It seems a pity to do so much at once,' he said. 

' But I tbiJit' 'Hfcwing will be such an amusement 
to her,' I at .a: ' It does not tire the brain like a 
purely intellectual study.' 

*You mean like German lessons,' he retorted a 
little fiercely. 

* Well, German is not an easy thing to learn.' 

* I try to make it easy.' 

* No doubt ; and I should try to do the same with 
drawing.' " 

I fan^^c't* .osaw that he would have pronounced 
against the pikn had it been possible to do so with any 
show of reason. But, in the face of the German lessons 
that he himself gave, he could not well refuse Etheleen's 
request. 

' I see you have determined to do it,' he said at last, 
' so it is of no use to dissuade yon.' 

It was a reluctant, grumbling acquiescence, rather^ 
than a free and full permission, but that did not matter. 
There was now no longer any obstacle to the lessons. *, 

'And how does science get on?' I asked. 'Have 
yon made any discoveries lately ? ' 

* Yes ; ' he answered shortly enough. 

'Allow me to congratulate you. May I ask what 
they are ? * 

' They would have no interest for you, and, for that 
matter, they have none for me.' 

' None for you ! ' I repeated, staring at him in 
astonishment. 

Apparently^ he could not bear my stare, for he 
turned away and busied himself with some apparatus 
before him. 
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* Well/ I said, ' I will not detain you longer.' 

We Bhocjs. hands and parted. He seemed very 
abstracted in 'liis manner. 

The nex/i jday the lessons began. The Baroness, 
finding that >^f^her opposition was useless, had given 
her consenttHOt ungraciously. But she took care that) 
the lessons should not be given in private. So much, 
no doubt, she owed to the conventioD'»ii<^^ip«» 

' But, given even under these concu le lessons 

were a source of the greatest delight ior^eib. It was 
delicious to be sitting close to Etheleen, to feel her hair 
brushing my x^heek occasionally, to take her little hand 
in mine and guide it over the paper. The hand was 
plump and rosy now, and I fancied that it had no 
objection to linger a little in my own. 

Of course, we behaved quite demure^^. Hiere was 
nothing that the Baroness or Theresa c '^'^Hnd fault 
with in our demeanour towards each otiier. I was 
always *Mr. Lindley' to her; she waa always *Miss 
Stuart ' to me. But it was impossible that this occu- 
pation which we had in common, and which necessarily 
brought us so close together physically, should not also 
tend to bring our hearts into yet closer union and sym- 
pathy. At any rate, there could be no doubt that this 
effect was produced upon me. So much so, indeed, that 
ere long the very deliciousness of our intercourse grew 
to have a sting of disappointment for me. It was too 
tantalising to sit there day after day, in such close 
proximity, and yet never to dare to tell her of my love — 
never to venture on a tender speech or lover-like caress. 
But, great though the teuiptation was, I steadfastly re- 
sisted it for Etheleen's sake, being also, of course, mifch 
assisted in the effort by the presence of others, whose 
eyes, I knew, would not be slow to mark even the 
slightest aberrations from the conventional standard of 
propriety. 

As I had expected, Etheleen developed quite a talent 
for drawing. It was not long before she could copy 
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drawings ifairly enough. She seemed to have 8 special 
fancy for figure-drawing, or, rather, for drawing heads 
and faces. One day I asked her— not without an ob- 
ject—if she would try to draw an ideal face. She 
hesitated. 

^ I do not think I could,' she said. ' Faces seem to 
come and go in my mind, but I cannot grasp them.' 

* You might try,' I answered. 

She did try, but without success. Of course, it was 
a face that she drew, but I could see that it was really 
a bad likeness of Theresa. 

I had always had an idea that the young man who 
had called upon the Baroness so soon after Etheleen's 
seizure might very probably have been her persecutor, 
if she had had one. Certainly, the circumstances of 
his call were suspicious, and he had made a very un- 
favourable impression on the Baroness. Now, if this 
theory of mine were correct, it seemed probable that the 
fece of this man would be one of those that seemed to 
haunt Etheleen — one of those which she said she seemed 
to glimpse, yet could not grasp, as they emerged for 
the fraction of a second from the black abyss that had 
swallowed up her past. I felt that something would be 
gained if I could ascertain how this man looked ; but 
Uie problem was how to get his likeness upon paper. 

Thinking it over carefully, I got a step further. If 
my theory were correct and this man was a villain, then 
it was reasonable to expect that there would be some- 
thing villainous in his face. The Baroness had indeed 
described him as handsome; but I knew that a man 
might be very handsome as far as features go, and yet 
ha^e a sinister expression. This being so, it seemed to 
me that I might possibly assist Etheleen's recollection 
to a certain extent without letting her know that I was 
doing so. 

So one day, while the lesson was going on, I said : 

^ I am beginning a new picture. It will consist of 
only two figures — a young man and a girl— and all will 
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depend upon their faces. I mean to call it " A Shattered 
Idol," and it will represent the moment when the girl 
discovers that the young man whom she has looked np 
to as a hero is in reality a consummate villain.' 

' I should think it might be made a very effective 
picture/ said Theresa. 

* So I hope. Well, I have no diflSculty about my 
heroine. I know the type of beauly* to be chosen. But 
I own I have a great deal of difficulty about the villain. 
I can hardly get a model to suit me, and I should be 
very glad of any suggestion. It struck me that you, 
Pr^ulein, and Miss Stuart might help me, if you would 
be so kind.' 

* At least we will thank you for the compliment im- 
plied,' said Theresa, laughing. * It is a very good idea, 
1 think, for a young man to ask two innocent girls to 
help him to a type of villain.' 

Of course, I laughed too. I had not looked at it in 
this light — in fact, I had been too fiill of my own object 
to think of anything else. 

* Still, I know you will help me,' I said. 

* But how ? ' asked Etheleen. 

* Well, you can draw very fairly now. Miss Stuart, 
and ]Praulein Theresa is famous for her skill, so I thought 
yoti might each of yon— working, of course, quite sepa- 
rately — draw the head of an ideal villain. Out of the 
two I should surely be able to compound the fa<3e 1 
want.* 

* I am afield it is not much in my line,' said Theresa, 
* but I don't mind trying.' 

* Nor do I,' said Etheleeri, * but you knoir I am no 
good in that way.' 

* Nevermind ; yon will, I know, oblige me by making 
the attempt. Aud to-morrow I shdl expect the two 
gketches, which please not to compare together before 

come.' 
They consented to this ; the idea seemed to amuse 
them both, and the Baroness was highly tickled by it. 
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*You are certainly very funny, Mr. Lindley/ she 
said laughing. 

' 1 was never more serious, Baroness.' 

* Then your life must be spent in merriment/ re- 
marked Theresa. 

' Oh, no/ I said ; ' it is not all spent here.* 

The Baroness raised her podgy forefinger and shook 

it at me in her old manner, but with a gracious smile. 
' How often have I told you, Mr. Lindley, that I will 

not have any compliments ? ' 

* And I spend my time in obeying you.' 

* You are quite incorrigible. I hope you will stay 
to luncheon.' 

This, however, I declined, knowing that it was a sort 
of Spanish invitation, highly significant of good will, 
but not in the least of good cheer. The poor Baroness 
had much ado to make both ends meet, especially on the 
table. 



CHAPTER XV 



Is asking Theresa to furnish me with a sketch, I had 
been prompted merely by politeness. It might, I 
thought, have seemed uncourteous to ask Etheleen to 
furnish such a sketch and to ignore her friend, who 
was her superior in drawing. But I looked forward 
with no interest to Theresa's sketch. It was Etheleen's 
alone that I cared for, hoping, as I did, that it might 
possibly prove the means of enabling her to formulate a 
little more distinctly the misty images which were now 
all that remained to her of what had been her memory. 
I had made up my mind that, if the face she drew 
should, from its own intrinsic characteristics, combined 
with what she might say about it, give me the impres- 
sion of being a genuine reminiscence, I would, follow- 
ing her outlines and her hints, try to elaborate It on 
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canvas, with a certain special object. If it were a 
genuine face, it would, in all probability, be the face of 
the man who had made the greatest impression on her 
past life, and I could not help thinking that this man 
must be the one who had called so mysteriously on the 
Baroness the day after Etheleen's seizure. If so, I 
hoped to arrive at certainty on this point by showing 
the finished picture to the Baroness, and asking her if 
it resembled him. That she should recognise a mere 
pencil sketch I thought unlikely, but I hoped it might 
be different with a finished picture. 

I am not quite sure what it was that made me ask 
them not to show their sketches to one another. I 
think it was a kind of instinct that there was a latent 
antagonism between the two girls, and that Theresa 
might be inclined to laugh at the crudeness of Ethe- 
leen's performance. But certainly the feeling was very 
strong in my mind that the two sketches should be 
kept apart until they reached my hands. And in order 
to accomplish this result without appearing to act in a 
forced and unnatural manner, I determined to send for 
them instead of fetching them in person. I had a good 
excuse, as I happened to be decidedly unwell at the 
time when I should have fetched them, so I despatched a 
messenger with a note and asked to have them sent to me. 

In due course, the Dienstmann returned with a 
packet. I opened it and found that it contained two 
large envelopes, each carefully fastened. The one was 
directed, of course, in Etheleen's handwriting, the other 
in Theresa's. I knew neither, but the instinct of love 
guided me to Etheleen's. It was a smaller, prettier 
hand than that on the other envelope, though Theresa's 
writing was clear and regular. Inside this envelope 
was an oblong piece of cardboard, on which was pencilled 
a head and face. 

At the first glance, I said to myself: 'This looks 
genuine : * at the second, I saw a few words written at 
the foot by Etheleen. 
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^I don't know if tins will be of say use to yotu It 
came to me in a canons way. I will tell yon abont it 
when I see yon. — K S.' 

I coald not help thinking that it might be of gceat 
ose to me aad to her. There was something abont the 
face which gave it the stamp of reality. It was not 
exactly well-drawn — Etheleen was still too moch of a 
novice to draw with absolate finish and precision. Bat 
it seemed as if a real face mmst have been in her mind 
as she drew it. There was personality, character, in 
every lineament. 

It was the face of a man, yoong and handsome. 
The featares were good in their way. The nose was 
slightly aqoiline ; the forehead was broad ; the clean- 
shaven lips and chin were well cnt. Bat the expre&* 
sion was repellent. The eyes were somewhat small 
and deep-set, and there was something very peculiar in 
their look. It seemed to me strange that Etheleen 
shonld have been able, with her limited artistic know- 
ledge, to give sach a look to a mere pencil-drawing. 
And I was certain that she oonld never have done it — 
or even have thought of doing it — anless the impres- 
sion of this look had been deeply fixed in h^ mind. 
It is easy to make a pencilled portrait stare ; it is not 
easy to convey the idea that this stare is not cme of 
mere vacancy or curiosity, bat of a kind of ansleeping 
remorselessness that pursues its object with unwavering 
persistence. Strangely enough, it seemed to remind 
me firom the very first of something familiar to me, but 
I could not at once recollect what this was. Then 
I remembered. There was something of the serpent 
in the look. The gaze of all ophidians is persistent 
and relentless, owing to the absence in them of any 
nictitating membrane. If there be any truth in the 
stories of their fascinating birds — I do not say there 
is — this power is probably due in a great measure 
to the fact that their gaze is peredstent and not intev* 
mittent. 
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K WBB this look that was the most chaaraoteristic 
thing «bont Etheleen's sketch. Bat there were other 
peculiarities. The month, thoagh handsome, had some- 
thing mocking in its carves ; the chin was too massive; 
the eyebrows were too close together. 

Altogether, the more I looked at this pencil-sketch, 
the more certain was I that it was a portrait — a genuine 
reminiscence out of Etheleen's past. But whether it 
was a portrait of the man who had called on the 
Baroness, was of coarse a matter that as yet it was 
impossible to decide. 

When an artist sees s sketch of this kind, his 
imagination sets to work at once to fill in the ooloars. 
I felt certain that this man's hair must be dark and his 
eyes black. But these were matters on which perhaps 
Btheleen could give me further information. 

Then I studied the few words she had written : * It 
came to me in a curious way ' — ^what could she mean by 
this ? I puzzled over it a good deal withont getting 
any wiser. But, whatever it might mean, it confirmed 
me in my belief that this sketch was a genuine reminis- 
cence. 

Some little thne passed in these reflections before 1 
took any further thought of Theresa's envelope. I felt 
no curiosity about her sketch. Still, there no doubt it 
was, and I had to look at it. So I opened her envelope, 
imd took out the sketch that it contained. As I had 
anticipated, there was nothing in it to interest me. It 
was a mere clever drawing of the typical villain of 
melodrama — a man with long hair, and eyebrows slant- 
ing outwards and upwards, and dare-devil eyes, and 
lips curled Satanically — ^in shwt, a Mephistopheles of 
the footlights. 

*She is certainly a clever girl,' I said to myself, 
* and the sketch does her credit.' 

Then I laid it down, and took up Etheleen's again. 
This indeed bad the profoundest interest for me, and I 
sat looking at it for I know not how long, wonderinir 
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to myself whether it was destined to fnrnish the clue 
that was so much needed in order to unravel the 
mystery in which Etheleen's past was involved. 



CHAPTER XVI 



The next day I called at 37, Leipzigerstrasae. I was 
not expected. From the account my messenger had 
given of my health the day before, it was supposed that 
I should have to remain indoors for some little time. 
The consequence was that the Baroness and Theresa 
were both out, and I found Etheleen alone. 

* We none of us expected you to-^ay,' she said in 
her frank, winning way, ^ but I am very glad you have 
come. I hope you are much better.' 

' Oh, it was nothing of any importance,' I said, 
^and I am as nearly as possible right again. And 
where is the Baroness ? ' 

' I think she has gone to your house to inquire for 
you.' 

' It is very kind of her. And is the Fraulein with 
her?' 

'Yes.' 

My mind being thus relieved of the fear of any 
immediate interruption, I brought forward the subject 
uppermost in my thoughts. 

' I have come to thank you for your sketch,' I said. 

^ What do you think of it really ? Am I improving 
a Uttle ? ' 

'You are making great progress in drawing; but 
tell me, if you please, how you came to hit upon such 
a peculiar and characteristic face? Did you invent 
it?' 

* Oh, no ; I have no talent in that way.' 

* Then it is one you remembered ? Your memory is 
really coming back ? ' 
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^ I think it is a little. I told you that this face had 
come to me in a very curious way. Would you like to 
hear about it ? ' 

* Very much indeed/ 

* Well, I puzzled over what you set me to do almost 
all the evening yesterday, but nothing seemed to come 
to me. I hardly know how a villain ought to look. 
Then I went to bed, and, in the night, I had a dream. 
It is a dream I know I have had many times before, 
but I can never remember it when I wake in the 
morning. But last night I woke in the middle of the 
dream, and one of the faces seemed to remain before 
me. So I got up — I always have a light in my room — 
and drew it there and then as well as I could.' 

* You have drawn it very well.' 

^ Oh, I touched it up in the morning. But I was . 
going to tell you that I went to sleep again and forgot 
all about it, and should never, I suppose, have thought 
of it again, if I had not found the sketch on my table 
when I woke in the morning.' 

^ It is a curious face,' I said. ^Does it seem to 
bring back any associations with it ? ' 

^ It seems as if it did, and yet I cannot recall them. 
I seem to be expecting to remember all about it every 
moment, and yet I can't.' 

^ It will all come in time,' I said. ^ You must not 
be over-anxious about it.' 

This conversation encouraged me not a little. It 
really seemed as if Etheleen's dormant memory were 
beginning to stir itself again. And in my own mind — 
though I could not prove it to myself — I had no doubt 
that this face, which had come to her in a dream, and 
which had made such a vivid impression upon her that 
she had been able to reproduce it so strikingly on 
paper, was the face of some real man, who had played 
a great part — ^probably a sinister part — in her past fife. 
Whether he was the man who had called on the 
Baroness, was another question respecting which I could 
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•till fed no certointjr, bat I hoped eve long to attain to 
eertaintj in this also. 

Meanwhile, I was alone with Etheleen, and the apell 
of her presence was strong npon me. Was there ever 
a girl so heaatifal or so winning ? I was sore that I, 
at leaat, had neyer known one. She not only satifified 
my artistic instincts with her beantj ; she eeemad in 
herself to famish me with a new and higher ideal. 
And yet how perfectly human and real she was ! She 
was no dinnified Madonna, or etiolated saint, but a trae 
woman***- 

* A oreiUwr# not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food * — 

a being whom to see was to lore with a warm, hnman 
affection. 

Thinking this, and seeing how perfectly restored to 
health ahe now seemed to be, I asked myself again the 
question, how much longer I should allow myself to be 
bound by Dr. Falck's warning. Sorely, there could 
now be no harm in declaring the love that burnt so 
fiercely within me. And must not Etheleen herself be 
expecting such a declaration? Must she not be a$- 
toniahed and pained at my protracted silenee? My 
manner towards her for a long time past had been qmte 
suflScient to lead her to think that I was in love with her* 
You may keep back an open declaration, but no watch 
you can set upon yourself will di^uise for any length 
of time a lover's feelings. There will be som^iug in 
the tone of the voice, in the longing of the eyes, that 
will tell the tale, whether you will or no. And women, 
with their natural gift of intuition, are quick to detect 
such signs. Must not Etheleen, then, woiuler that I did 
not openly declare myself ?---mu8t she not fancrp- that I 
was, after all, trifling with her feelings ? 

The thought waa maddening to one who desired 
nothing more ardently than to briog matters to a 
decisive issue. How I managed to restarain myself yet 
once more I knew not, but I did. At the same time I 
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felt that I could not, and would not, go on like this. 
Either Dr. Falck should take off his embargo, or I 
would break through it. But I thought I would give 
him the opportunity of taking it off. If he did, my 
courae was clear, and I need have no scruples. If he 
did not, I would listen to his reasons and,- unless he 
could make them appear more valid than they now 
seemed, I would set them at defiance. It is sometimes 
the crowning triumph of love to rise superior to reason. 
However, as I have already said, for the moment I 
restrained myself, and merely took advantage of the 
present tSte-^tSte to ask £theleen certain additional 
questions about her sketch. The first was whether the 
&ce was still in her memory. 

* Yes,' she said, * especially when I look at the 
skelich.' 

The sketch was lying on the table before us as we 
talked about it. 

' Wdl, then,' I said, ^ I want, as you know, to paint 

^ Ton think it will suit your purpose, then ? ' she 
said, pleased apparently to think it should be sa 

' Tes, admirably. It is just the very thing. But I 
want to carry it out in all its details, so will you kindly 
toll me ike colour of the hair as it seemed to you? ' 

^ Very dark,' she said — ' almost black, but not quite.' 

60 far my imaf^ation had proved correct. 

* And straight ? — ^not curly, <w wavy ? ' 
'Yes, straight.' 

' And the eyes — also black, I suppose ? ' 
*Oh, no — ^no,' she exclaimed — *not a bit black-- a 
horrid, cold grey. I see them now ; they never wink ; 
they always follow yod. — ^and oh ! so cold and cruel.' 

She spoke in such a way as to prove to me that, 
wUih respect to the eyes at any rate, the sketch repre- 
sented a most vivid reminiscence. I had quite made 
np my mind that they were black, but it was now clear 
I had been wrong. 
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* Dark eyebrows, I sappose ? ' 
*Yes.' 

* And no whiskers or moustache ? * 
<No.' 

* And what about the complexion — pale or florid ? ' 

* Oh, very pale indeed — sallow, in fact/ 

* But not unhealthy-looking ? ' 
< Oh, no/ 

I asked various other questions, but Etheleen could 
give me no further informatiou. However, I hoped I 
now knew enough to enable me to paint the face with 
some approach to correctness. 

' And what about Theresa's sketch ? ' she asked. 

^It is excellent,' I answered; 'please tell her so 
from me, and thank her for it.' 

This reminded me that Theresa and the Baroness 
would in all probability be returning soon, and that it 
might be as well to leave before they came. So I bade 
adieu to Etheleen and went back to my lodgings. 

When I arrived there, I lost no time in setting to 
work. Very soon I had reproduced in life-size on 
canvas the outlines of Etheleen's sketch and, on the 
whole, was satisfied with the result. Of course, the 
difficulty would come in the actual paintiug ; flesh-tints 
are always ticklish things to manage ; and to reproduce 
the exact expression would not be easy. But I stuck 
manfully to the work, and, whilst I was occupied with 
it, I did not even try to see Etheleen. At last the 
picture — it was merely the head — ^was finished, and I 
felt satisfied with it in a way. No true artist is ever 
really satisfied with his own creations. The better he 
does them, the better is he able to see how much they 
lack. But my picture seemed to me real and solid. It 
had a look of life about it ; you would not readily be 
convinced that it was not a portrait. And this con- 
firmed me in my belief that it was one. 

When it was finished, I wanted to show it to the 
Baroness and Theresa and hear what they said about it. 
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As to Etheleen, I thought it better that fihe should 
not be with them at this first exhibition. But it 
did not seem easy to exclude her from the invitation 
without hurting her feelings. I was still casting about 
in ray mind how this might best be done, when the 
problem was solved by a call from the Baroness and 
Theresa. 

* We have come to see what is the matter with you, 
Mr^ Lindley,' said the Baroness very graciously. * You 
never come near us now. We wpre beginning to be 
afraid yon were ill.' 

* I have been very much occupied lately, but I was 
coming to see you this very afternoon. How is Miss 
Stnart?* 

* She is remarkably well,' answered the Baroness, 
with a trace of asperity in her tone. ^ In &ct, I can 
see nothing the matter with her now.* 

' I am delighted to hear it,' I said. ' That was just 
the opinion I formed when I saw her last. And does 
Dr. Falck confirm it ? ' 

' He has said nothing very lately. But really the 
thing needs no confirmation. It is self-evident. And 
that being so, I think it is now time for Miss Stuart to 
resume her duties in that humble sphere to which she 
belongs.' 

I felt indignant at this speech and tone. 

* Miss Stuart would adorn any sphere. Baroness.' 

* I cannot agree with you, Mr. lindley. A pretty 
face is not everything.' 

' Miss Stuart has also a charming disposition.' 
'That is as it may be. You have not had such 
opportunities of judging of it as I have had. But, in 
any case, I certainly think Miss Stuart is now quite fit 
to resume her duties as governess.' 

It was evident that the Baroness had had enough of 
poor Etheleen. I could not help thinking that Theresa's 
jealousy of her beauty might be at the bottom of this 
unwillingness to retain her. None the less, the Baroness 

K 2 
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had been, on the whole, very kind to Stheleen, md I 
felt that this ought not to be forgotten, 

' I suppose you have told Miss Stuart your opinion ? ' 
I said. 

' I have hinted at it,' answered the Baroness, with 
such emphasis that I did not doubt that the hint had 
been a plain one. 

This was a matter which would require considera- 
tion, and for the moment I determined to say no more 
about iU . But it loomed large and awkwaid and dis- 
quieting before my mind. However, I made a great 
effort and succeeded in concentrating my attention on 
the subject more immediately in view. 

' I am so glad you have come,' I said, ' for I want to 
show you a picture.' 

' The pleasure is on our side, Mr. Lindley.' 

' Is it your typical villain ? ' asked Theresa. 

* It is the portrait of a real person,' I answered. *• I 
wonder if either of you will recognise it.' 

' We will try at any rate,' said the Baroness. 

' By-the-by,' said Theresa,. * you have never thanked 
me for that little sketch I did for you.' 

' Perhaps not in words, Fraulein ; but at heart.' 

' That mi very easy way of excusing your ingXBti- 
tude,' she said, laughing, 

'And even iii words,' I said, 'for I asked Miss 
Stuart to be kind enough to thank yon.' 

' It was not likely she would do so.' 

' But she did, my dear,' said the Baroness, ^ you for- 
get. I heard her deliver the message myself/ 

' Yes — ^I remember now.' 

' Alas ! that my message should have made such a 
faint impression,' I said. 

' The impression may have been imperfectly trans- 
mitted.' 

I said no more. I saw that she was sore abojit 
Ethdieen. So I led the way to the studio. 

In the centre of the room, on an easel now covered 
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with a^loth, was the picture I had brought them to see. 
I had covered it in this way on porpose to make the 
impression more vivid and dramatic when I should un- 
cover it suddenly. 

*• Now/ I said, going to the easel, and keeping my 
eyes fized on their countenances as X spoke, ^ whom does 
this remiud you of?' 

At the words, I suddenly drew off the doth and re- 
vealed the picture. 

For an instant both were startled by the suddenness 
of the act. Then Theresa turned deadly pale — so pale 
that I thought she was goisg to faint. 

^J)u lieoer Goiti' ^s:claimed the Baroness, fiilUug 
back upon her GermaUt ' Where have I seen that face 
before? It seems quite familiar to me. Oh, I know. It 
is that objectionable young man who called upon us just 
after Miss Stuart's seizure.' 

There, it was out now ! I had been right in my 
surmises. This was a genuine reminiscence on the part 
of Etheleen. 

By this time Theresa had recovered herself a little, 
though what she could have had to recover from I could 
not imagine. It seemed difficult to believe that her 
•motion was due only to the &ct that, like the Baroness, 
she recognised .a certain Hkeness. 

' But, aunt, what can you be thinking of to say such 
a thing ? Mr. Lindley never saw that gentleman and 
can know nothing about him.' 

I knew by this time what I specially wanted to 
know. Theresa might reason the Baroness out of her 
belief, but her first impression was conclusive for me. 

The Baroness was evidently staggered by Theresa's 
remark. 

^ No ; of course not. How very strange! And yetl 
don't think I can be mistaken. Who is it, Mr. Lindley ? ' 

* Frftulein Theresa is quite right,' I said. ' I never 
saw the young man you refer to. This is the portrait of 
a gentl^nan unknown.' 
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It seemed to me that, for the moment, Theresa 
breathed more freely. Then, compressing her lips, she 
went closer to the picture and studied it in every detail. 
As she did so, the uneasy expression returned to her 
face. 

* Well, these coincidences are very curious,' said the 
Baroness. ^ It was a face I shall never forget, and the 
one you have painted, Mr. Lindley, is certainly very like 
it, but of course there is nothing in it/ 

* Nothing in the face ? ' 

* No ; I mean nothing in the fact of the similarity.' 
The Baroness was easily satisfied in such matters. 

Not so Theresa. She said no more at the moment, but 
I could see that she was engaged in alternately studying 
the picture and my face. For my part, I maintained a 
laughing demeanour, so I do not think she could have 
gathered much from me. 



CHAPTER XVn 



Left alone, my thoughts centred themselves at onoe on 
Etheleen. It was clear that she was no longer a welcome 
guest where she was. It would be necessary for her to 
seek a new home as soon as possible. I pitied her pro- 
foundly. It seemed very sad that she should be so 
friendless. Of course, I wanted to help her, but I could 
think of only one way in which I could be of service, 
and that was by marrying her. I should then have 
every right to watch over her and protect her. As 
things were now* there would be a certain awkwardness 
in my intervention. I could hardly, at my age, under- 
take the charge of a young and beautiful girl, even if 
Etheleen would consent to such an arrangement. It 
seemed, therefore, all the more desirable, and indeed 
necessary, that I should declare my love without delay, 
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and I made np my mind to do so. Only I still thought 
I wonld first hear what Dr. Falck had to say about it. 
Whether I should be guided by his opinion was another 
matter. So I took my hat and cane and rushed out. 
I was determined not to allow myself to be caught by 
any fresh visitors. I wanted to see Dr. Falck about 
Etheleen without delay, so I hailed a droschky and drove 
at once to his house. As ill-luck wonld have it, he was 
not at home. Then I took my resolution. I would not 
wait for his opinion. In view of Etheleen's altered cir- 
cumstances, and the imperative need that now existed 
for her to find a fresh home, T would offer her one in the 
only way in which it was possible for me to offer it. I 
looked at my watch. It was only five o'clock. It was 
not too late to call, and it waa quite possible that the 
Baroness and Theresa might not yet have returned 
home. So I had myself driven at once to the Leip- 
zigerstrasse. 

I found Etheleen alone. I inquired for the Baroness 
and Theresa, but Etheleen had herself been out and 
knew nothing about them. 

* I wonder which is your favourite walk ? ' I said. 
* There are so many pretty walks about Grenzstadt.' 

' I think the prettiest of all is the Altezoll. The 
view is so beautiful over the river. And, though it is 
really in the town, it is as secluded as if it were in the 
country.' 

I made a mental note of this little revelation, in- 
tending from that time forward to haunt the Altezoll, 
which was a public garden overlooking the river, and 
certainly, as Etheleen had said, prettily situated. 

She was sitting at a table with her drawing materials 
before her, and this gave me an excuse to draw closer to 
her. 

' May I see what you have just been drawing ? ' I 
asked. 

* Oh, certainly. You see,' she said, * I have not 
done much since yon were here last.' 
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It was true. Perhaps her thoughts had been other- 
wise oeenpied. Oocnpied possibly with me. The idea 
made my heart beat more quickly. 

^ How do you like me as a master ? ' I asked. 

*A master!' she answered, laughing. 'Do yoa 
mean a teacher?' 

* For the moment — yes.' 

' What a qaestion ! Supposing I said I hated yon.' 

* I oonld only hope you would not be speaking the 
truth.' 

'Well, then, since yon insist on a compliment, I 
suppose I must pay you one. As a teacher, I like you 
very much.' 

'And only as a teacher?' I asked, for she had 
emphasised these words. 

'I did not say "only,"' she answered, with a little 
blush. 

The opportunity had come. I could restrain myself 
no longer. What I was minded to do might not be' 
prudent, either as regarded her or myself, bnit my love 
was too passionate to listen to the dictates of prudence. 
To see her, to be alone with her, to be so near her, all 
this set my heart on fire. I took her hand; I bent 
down over her ; the words of love were tremUing on 
my lips, when the room door, which was already ajar, 
was thrown open, hurriedly as it seemed, and Theresa, 
followed by the Baroness, entered. At the eound, I 
dropped Etheleen's hand and tried to look unconcerned, 
though I could have gnashed my teeth with vexation. 
For the moment my chance was over. When would 
another chance present itself? 

Glancing at Theresa, I &ncied I saw a look of , 
annoyance upon her face, but it passed away almost 
instantaneously. The Baroness was a little sarcastic. 

' Ah,' she said, ' this is an unexpected pleasure.' 

'Not unexpected on my side,' I said. 'You are 
generally in before this, I &ncy.' 

' I should have been in long ago, had I for a moment 
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hoped that yoa would return our visit so promptly. 
However, I am very glad that we have not missed you 
altogether/ 

'I have no doubt Miss Stuart has represented us 
very efficiently/ said Theresa, with an acid smile. 

I could see that it was now war to the knife be- 
tween Theresa and Etheleen. But Etbeleen did not 
lack spirit. 

'That would be difficult/ she said; ^but I have 
done my best.' 

' No doubt/ said Theresa. 

It was all spoken under the mask of politeness, and 
with smiles upon the lips. Women are good at this 
sort of thing. They thoroughly understand the art of 
administering poisoned honey to one another. Still, in 
spite of their politeness, there was a certain tension in 
the situation which was very painful to me — not for my 
own sake, but for Etheleen's. It was clear to me that 
she ought not to remain any longer under this roof. 
What a pity it was that I had been interrupted in my 
offer! 

On the whole, I thought the best thing I could do 
in her interest was to bring the present interview to a 
close as soon as possible. Then she could retreat to 
her own room, or even, if she still had to carry on a 
verbal warfare, she would do so with less embarrassment 
if I were not present. 

It had been my habit to give Etheleen her lesson 
every morning at eleven o'clock. I hastily decided that 
I would not give this lesson on the morrow, hoping 
that Etheleen would understand where I should be 
instead. So I asked her to excuse me and added : 

* I shall be going into the town to-morrow morning.' 

I did not venture, in the presence of the Baroness 
and Theresa, to say a word about the Altezoll, but that 
was in my mind as I spoke, and I fancied I caught a 
gleam of intelligence in Etheleen's eye. With this I 
had to content myself, and took my leave. 
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CHAPTER XVm 

The next morning sometliing happened that I can never 
forget. It was one of those events at once so sadden 
and so calamitous that the impact of them seems to 
smite yon with the force of a physical shock. 

I had, indeed, an impression that the day would be 
a momentous one for me, inasmuch as I was hoping to 
meet Etheleen at the AltezoU, and to tell her plainly 
how much I loved her. Then if, as I believed, she 
loved me, the happiness of my life would be decided. 
Little did I think what that morning had in store 
for me. 

The blow came, as so many blows do come in these 
days, by post. I was sitting at my breakfast, when 
Frau Dahlweiner brought in a letter. This was one of 
her prerogatives as mistress of the flat. She always 
went herself to the door when the postman came and 
took in the letters. This enabled her to add some 
trifling items to her fund of knowledge respecting those 
who lived under her motherly care. She always smiled 
when she brought in a letter. She seemed to think 
that all my letters must be pleasant ones, and she was 
so far correct that I was less troubled with dunning 
letters than most young men of my age. 

' A letter for you, Herr Lindley,' she said. 

I took it without much interest. It was addressed, 
in German characters and apparently by an uneducated 
person, to 

• Seiner Hochwohlgeboren 
*Herrn FrrzALAN Lindley, 

* bei Frau Dahlweiner, 

' Sch5ne Aussidbt, 15, 
*Hier/ 
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The ' Hier ' showed that it was a local letter, and 
the only postmark was ' Grenzstadt.' I opened it, and 
fonnd that it contained two separate pieces of paper. 
The one was an envelope, the other was the letter 
which, no doubt, belonged to the envelope. My eye 
rested on the letter first, and was caught by the woids 
with which it commenced. These were : * My dear 
wife.' This was enough to show me that the letter 
could not have been written to me, and I hastily caught 
up the envelope to see to whom it was addressed. It 
looked old and worn, and was, in addition, soiled and 
muddy, as if it had been picked up in the street. It 
was addressed to 

*Miss Stuart, 

* Leipziger Strasse, 37, 

* Grenzstadt.^ 

Then, I believe, I dropped the envelope, and put my 
hands before my eyes to collect my thoughts. It 
seemed to me that something was whirring in my 
brain, and that, for the moment, I had lost the power 
of clear, consecutive thought. Then something like 
a flash passed through my head, and, in the flash, I 
saw with cruel distinctness what it all meant : 
EtheUen Stuourt is already married. 

This one terrible fact confronted me; it was the one 
thought that dominated my consciousness. I think I 
must have groaned, for the next thing I remember was 
that Frau Dahlweiner asked me if I were ill. 

* Leave me,' I said, and waved my hand to her. 
She had the sense to go, and I was left alone with my 
own thoughts. Then I started up, as one starts up 
from a dream in bed. This must be a dream — an awful 
dream — but still only a dream, and I would rouse myself 
and break the spell. But no ; I could not break it. 
There, just in front of me, lying on the breakfast-table, 
was the letter with those fateful words plainly visible : 
' My dear wife.' There was no escape from them j it 
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was no dream : it was ih« borror of a fitct, I sank back 
m xny chair appalled and paralysed* 

It was a long time before I grew calm enough to 
consider what should be done. At first the Uow 
seemed literally to stun me. Here had I been regardixig 
Etbeleen as my love, and, all the time, i^e had heea 
the wife of another. That very morning I had meant 
to ask her to be my wife, and to share my home, and 
to shed upon me the radiance of her beauty and the 
nameless charm that waited on her presence. And now 
that happiness could never be mina The tbon^t was 
too awful to bear^ I marvel that I did not do myself a 
mischief. 

All the time I thus suffered, the letter lay before me 
unread, except that one first, fatal line. I could not 
bring myself to read it ; it was not addressed to me, 
nor originally meant for me. But I felt certain that I 
already knew the history of the letter. It must surely 
be the one which had been delivered to Etheleen on the 
day she had had her seizure. On this point I could 
have certainty, and I resolved to have it. I scrutinised 
the envelope more narrowly. It bore the London, 
Geneva, and Grenzstadt postmarks, and a comparison of 
dates showed that it had been originally posted in 
London, and directed to the ^ Poste R^tante, Geneva ' ; 
that there it had remained about a fortnight, and had 
then been redirected to Grenzstadt* Moreover, the date 
on the Grenzstadt postmark was precisely the date on 
which Etheleen bad &inted away, to aU appearance 
dead. 

All tiuA was clear enough — ^terribly clear. But it 
was by no means clear why the receipt of this letter 
should have affected Etheleen as it appeared to have 
done. A letter written by a husband to a wife must 
surely contain something very strange and terrible to 
produce such an effect. 

It seemed that this mystery might be solved easily 
enough by the simple process of reading tiba letter 
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which lay open before tne on the table, and which had 
certainly been enclosed to me in order that I might read 
it. This suggested another thought. Who conid have 
sent it to me? Who had put it into a cover and 
addressed it to me ? I could only imagine that; as this 
letter had eridently, from its appearance, been picked 
up in the street, it had been picked up by someone who 
happened to know or fancy that I was paying marked 
attention to Etheleen, and who had thought it right to 
let me know in tiiis way that all my efforts must neces- 
sarily be in vain. Otherwise, the letter would naturally 
have been returned to Btheleeh, at 37 Leipaiger Strasse, 
and not sent to me. The action was meant in kindness, 
though It had ruined all my hopes. 

^nce then I have often wondered that I was able to 
retain sufficient self-control not to read the letter. No 
man was ever more strongly tempted to do such a deed ; 
and my desire to read it was not prompted by mere 
vulgar curiosity. It i^ natural and proper that one 
who had loved Etheleeli as I had loved her should wish 
to know the circumstances of that early life of hers which 
she herself bad forgotten. More than once I took up 
the letter, but on each occasion I put it down again. I 
could not at the moment make up my mind that I had 
a ri^Kt thus to read a letter not addressed to me in the 
Smt instance. 

But what should I do with it, and how should I act 
with respect to Stheleen now that I knew the fatal 
secK^ ooflceming her? To send her the letter might, 
by reviving the old painful associations in her mind, be 
the cause at a dangerous relapse. With whom should 
I take counsel in these circumstances ? Certainly not 
with the Baroness or Theresa, for they were now evi- 
deskt\j hostile to Etbeleen. There was but one person 
whom I could consult— whom, indeed, I ought to consult 
— ^Etbeleen's medical attendant. Dr. Falck. 

I tried to nerve myself for action, but it needed all 
I my strength of will to stable me even to move. I 
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looked ftt my watch. It was now nine o'clock. I had 
intended to go to the Altezoll at eleven, on tho chance 
of meeting Etheleen there, and I was still minded to 
carry out this purpose. I could not deny myself the 
pleasure of seeing her, though there could now be no 
declaration of love. Meanwhile, there was plenty of 
time to pay a visit to Dr. Falck. 

I took my hat and, going out, called a droschky. 
In ten minutes I was at Dr. Falck's house. In answer 
to my inquiry, I was told that he was at home, but 
particularly engaged. However, he consented to see 
me, and I was conducted to his laboratory. Before 1 
could say a word he exclaimed : 

' I would have admitted no one but yon. I am on 
the threshold of a great discovery. You know what a 
boon anassthetics have been in surgery. And you know 
also what drawbacks attach to them. How many deaths 
are due to chloroform, for instance — not, indeed, because 
it affects the heart, as my dear colleagues are so fond of 
asserting, for it doesn't ; but it is apt to paralyse the 
respiratory organs, which is just as bad. And ether, 
again, what disagreeable after-effects follow on its use 
— effects which, acting on a person debilitated by an 
operation, sometimes materially lessen the prospect of 
recovery. In other words, the perfect aneesthetic had 
yet to be discovered, and I am almost certain I have 
discovered it.' 

He spoke in a state of such excitement that I judged 
it best to let him proceed without interruption, in the' 
hope that he would exhaust his subject. 

' Now, what are the essentials of a perfect anadsthe* 
tic ? They are these : First, of course, there must be 
complete insensibility to pain on the part of the patient ; 
secondly, there must be absolute passivity — there must 
be no struggling; thirdly, there most be entire im- 
munity fix)m risk or ill-effects of any kind, either at 
the time of administration or afterwards. Now, I have 
taken as my starting-point the curious substance called 
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woorali, which is so largely used by the South American 
Indians as a poison for their arrows. It is the aqueous 
extract of Strychnos toodfera^ and it acts by paralysing 
the voluntary muscles. For this reason it is much used 
in vivisection, as, in a moderate dose, it does not de- 
stroy life, but merely makes and keeps the recipient 
absolutely passive. He cannot stir a muscle. This is 
(me point gained towards the perfect anaesthetic. But, 
in addition, woorali, though not by itself an anaesthetic, 
is probably the strongest sedative in existence. Well, 
now, taking this as my starting-point, I have been 
making combinations of woorali with various other sub- 
stances, and I have quite recently discovered a most 
curious compound, the vapour of which will, I think, 
ultimately ftimish the one perfect anaesthetic. The 
problem has been to unite with the peculiar sedative 
qualities of woorali the quality of complete insensibility 
to pain ; and, I think, I have solved it — or rather it has 
solved itself, for such discoveries are always more or less 
accidents, after all — in the compound I have discovered. 
It has, too, another quality very useAil in its way — it 
does not affect the consciousness of the patient. He 
remains, so to speak, wide awake the whole time, 
finally, it seems, as far as I can at present judge, to be 
quite free from danger. Altogether, it promises to be a 
great success, and, if it is, my fame is established. I 
think of calling it Wooraliform.' 

He paused a moment to take breath, and threw back 
his leonine mane, and fixed his keen eyes upon me to 
see how I received his communication. I tried to con- 
gratulate him, but I was too much unnerved by the 
shock I had so lately received to do so with any hearti- 
ness. All at once, for the first time, he seemed to 
notice a change in my appearance or manner, or both, 
and, suddenly changing his tone, said : 

* But what ails you, man, this morning ? You look 
as if you had seen a ghost.' 

* I have seen one — a terrible one — ^the spectre of the 
Past. 
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His brow lowered. 

' It is about Mis0 Staart/ he said. ' I am mire of it. 
What has happened ? Tell me at once ! ' 

Then I told him all that I knew myself, and he 
listened with obvious anxiety tQI I had done. 

* Married!— -that girl married!' he wpeated. *1 
cannot believe it.' 

Then I showed him the envelope of the letter, and 
jnst so mnch of the letter as I had seen myself, think^^ 
ing there could be no harm in this. And I told him 
the circumstances nnder which it had come into my 
hands, and added that it seemed certain this was the 
letter that had reached Etheleen jnstbefone her sei^nre. 

* It seems incredible,' he said. ' It is monstrons. I 
will not believe that she is married.' 

He walked up and down the laboratory in a state of 
great excitement for some minutes. Ilien he suddenly 
turned on his heel and confronted me. 

* And you have not read the letter ? ' he asked. 

* No ; that is the veiy point ott which I principally 
wished to consult you. Have I any right to read it ? * 

^ It was .evidently sent for you to read.' 

* No doubt ; but by whom ? ' 

* Does that matter?' 

< Perhaps not ; but what right have I to read a letter 
written to — Miss Stuart by her husband ? ' 
He pondered for a moment. Then he said : 
*We must remember that the circumstances are 
very peculiar, and, in fact, quite exceptional. In an 
ordinary case the obvious thiug to do would be to return 
the letter to Miss Stuart — I cannot call her Mrs.— but 
this, ly as her doctor, must absolutely forbid. The risk 
is too great at present. Well, then, we are in the most 
awkward position. It is highly desirable in Miss 
Stuart's own intere^ that we should know something 
about her family and friends, in order that we may 
communicate with them, and how are we to know this 
unless we read the letter ? ' 
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*I partly agree with yon,' I said; *but I cannot 
bring myself to read it.' 

' Perhaps not. Yoa are not her doctor. I am, and 
I think this is a case in which the ordinary etiquette 
may be broken, and, indeed, should be broken. Neces* 
sity has no laws. The ordinary usages of society are 
for ordinary cases, not for such a strange and perplexing 
one as this. On the whole, in view of the fact that 
Miss Stuart's memory has failed her so completely, and 
that it is most important in her interest that we should 
be able to communicate with her friends, and that we 
cannot venture to show her the letter which has already 
produced such a disastrous effect upon her — in view of 
all this, I am prepared to take the responsibility of 
reading the letter. We shall then be in a position to 
judge what is best to be done.' 

He spoke decidedly, and I did not contradict him. 
It did, indeed, seem to me more and more reasonable 
that, in Etheleen's own interest, the letter should be 
read. Here we were, quite ignorant of all that con- 
cerned her most, and, in consequence, unable to advise her 
or help her. By reading the letter, we should pro* 
bably learn enough to hd of use to her. Of course, 
I did not conceal from myself that I was more espe- 
cially anxious to know how she came to be married, 
and how she came to have fled, as it seemed, from 
her husband ; but I do not think I should ever have 
consented to allow the letter to be read merely for 
the sake of gratifying my own curiosity. Dr. Falck 
put it before me as a duty incumbent upon us, and I 
accepted it as such. As he was her doctor, his opinion, 
in the absence of her friends, was certainly entitled to 
great weight. 

^ I take the whole responsibility,' he repeated in his 
decisive way. ' If the Baroness were really Miss Stuart's 
friend, I should probably advise you to hand the letter 
to her. But, though she has been very kind, she seems 
latterly to have turned against Miss Stuart. And her 

L 
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niece is even less friendly. Have yon not noticed it 
yourself? ' 

* Yes, certainly, of late ; bnt I cannot imagine why/ 
' I think I conld suggest a reason, bat perhaps it is 

better not to do so. The important point for as at this 
moment is that we are both convinced that neither the 
Baroness nor her niece are friendly towards Miss Stuart. 
That completes, it seems to me, our justification in read- 
ing the letter.' 

I said nothing, and he noticed my silence. 

* I do not ask you,' he said, * to agree with me. I 
am accustomed to act on my own responsibility, and I 
will do so now. I will read the letter ; but I think it 
only right that you should hear its contents. Are you 
willing to hear them ? ' 

*Yes. I could not have taken upon myself the 
responsibility of reading the letter, but, if it is to be 
read, I think that, next to yourself, I am the person 
who has the best right to know the contents.' 

' Very well, then. It seems to be clearly written, 
and I am enough of an English scholar to make it out. 
You will excuse any blunders I make, and correct me, 
if you please.' 



CHAPTER XIX 

Up to the stage in the conversation in which we had 
decided to read the letter, Dr. Palck and I had been 
standing. Now we sat down, he with his back to the 
laboratory window, I in front of him, a little way off. 
We were both labouring under suppressed excitement. 

When he had unfolded the paper he said : 

' There is no address at the top of the page. ITiis 
tends to show that the adoress was already wdU known 
to Miss Stuart.' 

^ Is there any date ? ' I asked. 

*Yes, the 25th July/ 
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• 

Then he began to read the body of the letter. He 
did so very slowly and carefully, as if it cost him an 
effort, and his voice was not as film as usual. But he 
made very few mistakes, and, such as they were, I was 
able to correct them readily. The letter ran thus : 

' My DEAR Wife, — I have no doubt you will be a 
little startled at this mode of addressing you, as I have 
never adopted it before. Nor should I have adopted it 
now but for the fact that your flight makes it impera- 
tive upon me to assert my rights. You are not a free 
agent, but you owe to me the obedience that a wife 
owes to . her husband. I am sorry that things have 
come to this pass. My great desire was to win your 
affections before I asserted my rights over you. But 
your own conduct compels me to speak plainly and to 
remind you of the past. 

* Xo^ cannot pretend to misunderstand the relation 
that exists between us. The fact that we have never 
lived together does not alter it in the least. Afl yet I 
have not claimed my rights, but now I mean to claim 
them. You cannot escape me. I am sorry that you 
should wish to do so; but your only wise course is to 
accept the inevitable. You are my wife, and nothing 
can alter this fact. 

* At the moment I cannot leave England, so I send 
this letter. I have had you tracked to Geneva, and, if 
you leave Geneva, I shall have yon tracked to your new 
abode. You must know me too well to think that you 
can really elude me ; and, as I say, why wish to do so ? 
My only object is to make you happy. Be a good wife, 
and you will find nue a good husband. 

' Lovingly yours, 

*R. d: 

When Dr. Palck had finished reading the letter, we 
both sat for a few seconds in the blankest silence. It 
was as if some benumbing cloud had settled upon us. 

' It is horrible,' I said at last. 

l2 
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* It is, indeed.' 

' Here is this yonng girl,' I continued, * bound to ft 
man whom she hates so thoroughly that the mere 
thought of living with him brings on this terrible attack 
from which she is just recovering.' 

' But what a strange kind of marriage ! ' said Dr. 
Falck. 

* It is, indeed.' 

* But why did she consent to it ? ' 

' I cannot imagine, and we cannot ask her.' 
*Noj indeed. I can understand that this letter 
must have given her a terrible shock. It is evident 
that, until she received it, she was either not aware that 
she was this man'9 wife, or, at any rate, was not certain 
about it. How do you account for that ? ' 

I meditated a moment. Had the doctor's keen in- 
tellect detected a hopeful possibility ? Was the writer's 
story a false one ? No ; he appealed to Etheleen's own 
recollection of the facts. But then, if so, why had he 
never addressed her as his wife before, or claimed the 
rights of a husband over her ? I could find no answer 
to these questions. 

* It seems to me,' I said, * that we know but little 
more than we did before we read the letter.' 

* That is true. We do not even know the name or 
the address of the writer.' 

'There cannot be a doubt,' I said, *that he was 
the man who called on the Baroness the day after Miss 
Stuart's attack.' 

' I sliould say there was no doubt of that.' 

* Then, if so, he must now believe that she is dead.' 

* That will save her from any further persecutioti, at 
any rate.' 

* But it leaves her in a most unfortunate situation* 
No one else can marry her.' 

* Who wants to marry hw?' asked Dr. Falck irri- 
tably. 

He glared at me as he spoke, but I did not answer 
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his question. I did not choose to take him into my 
confidence. 

' What a pity/ I said, * that we cannot have Miss 
Stuart's eiplanation of the circumstances.' 

' Yes, indeed ; But we cannot have that now. A 
year or two to come, perhaps, when her constitution has, 
so to speak, solidified f&filf, the letter might safely be 
shown to her. It might even have a good effect.' 

* Do you mean on her health ? ' 

* No, on her memory. It might act as the cognate 
impression, of which I once spoke to you, or, rather, it 
would be a pi-ecisely similar impression, which would be 
more effectual still. One shock benumbs the memory ; 
a second may revive it. But we dare not make the ex- 
periment now.' 

'And you think there is nothing else that would 
revive her memory ? ' 

' I think any strong mental emotion might do so. 
There have certainly been cases of this sudden revival of 
torpid recollections in consequence of a strong emotion. 
As one of the writers on the subject says : " The de- 
velopment of a photograph may help us to understand 
this sudden revival. The sensitive plate has taken one 
look at a scene^ and remembers it all. Every little cir- 
cumstance is there — the hoof in air, the wing in flight, 
the leaf as it falls, the wave as it breaks. All there, but 
invisible; potentially present, but impalpable, inappre- 
ciable, as if not existing at all. A wash is poured over 
it, and the whole scene comes out in all its perfection of 
detail. Just so the rush of some unwonted emotion may 
flood the undeveloped pictures of vanished years stored 
away in the memory — the vast panorama of a lifetime — 
and, in one swifb instant, the past comes out as vividly 
as if it were again the present." I think all that is very 
true,' he added, * only, unfortunately, the one thing we 
are at present bound not to do is to expose Miss Stuart 
to any unwonted emotion.' 

' And meanwhile ? ' I asked, thinking of the dreary 
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interval which, according to him, mnst elapse before we 
cpuld show Etheleen the letter. 

He was silent for several seconds. 

^ I really do not see that there is anything to be 
done/ he said at length. 

* I will not rest idle/ I exclaimed. * If we cannot 
ask Miss Stoart to help us to solve the mystery, I will 
make an attempt to solve it by myself. Of one thing I am 
certain : she has been made a victim of in some way. It 
may yet be possible to save her, and I will at least make 
an effort to do so.' 

I spoke excitedly, but he did not answer in the same 
tone. On the contrary, his manner was very cold as he 
said: — 

* I do not see what you have to go upon.' 

Not much, indeed. Still, there was something — 
rather more, in fact, than Dr. Palck was aware of. 
There was the letter^ with the postmarks, the date, the 
handwriting, the writer's initials. These data were 
known to Dr. Falck. But I had, in addition — of this I 
felt sure, though I could not prove it — the writers por- 
trait, a pictured relic of Etheleen's vanished past. Armed 
with these, I was minded to go to England and try to 
hunt out this man who had exercised such a malign in* 
fluence over Etheleen's fortunes. No doubt, it was a 
wild idea ; but so long as there was a bare possibility of 
success, I would not shrink from the quest. 

* There is so very little to go upon,' repeated Dr. 
Falck ; and, as he spoke, he glanced once more over the 
letter. Then he handed it to me. Now that I had 
heard the contents, I was quite willing to look at it for 
myself. Indeed, I wished to do so. I had an idea that 
something might possibly be gathered from the hand« 
writing. 

' You will see,' remarked Dr. Palck, ' that the writer 
added a postscript which he afterwards obliterated.' 

I certainly saw that there had been a postscript, 
and that it had been obliterated, but — all at once, it 
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seemed to flash upon me that it might not have been 
the writer who had obliterated it. 

* The obliteration/ I said, * has not been done with 
the same ink as the writing.' 

* Let me' look again,' said Dr. Palck. He studied it 
a moment. * You are right,' he said. 

' Then, if so, the obliteration was probably done by 
some other person.' 

* Probably.' 

' And with some object which it might help us a 
good deal to know.' 

' That is very likely.' 

*Now is there no way of deciphering the post- 
Bcript?' 

* It seems to have been very carefully obliterated.' 

^ No doubt, and that makes one all the more anxious 
to find out what it is.' 

Dr. Falck got up and took the paper to the window. 
Then he held it against the light. 

' I can make nothing of it,' he said. * Stay ! I have 
an idea. These inks are not exactly of the same colour. 
One is, no doubt, an iron ink, the other is possibly 
coloured with some aniline compound. If so, it may be 
possible to dissolve out the one without dissolving the 
other.' 

* You must be sore it is the right one you dissolve.' 

* Of course. I do not know how this may be. The 
composition of these inks is more or less a trade secret. 
But I know a manufacturer of inks, who I am sure will 
not mind helping me in this matter. The thing may 
prove quite impossible. But it is worth inquiring about.' 

^Indeed it is,' I said. *Then I will leave the letter 
with you, in order that you may investigate this point.' 

* If you please.' 

* And when shall I come again ? ' 

* You had better give me till to-morrow evening.' 
This matter settled, I took my leave, in order to look 

for Etheleen in the Altezoll Garden. But what should 
I say to her if I found her ? 
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CHAPTER XX 

The garden of the AltezcAl at Grenzstadt is a charming 
place. Yon enter from the street and find yonrself at 
once in the country. A broad avenue of limes, with 
a « belt of grass on each side, leads up to an elevated 
plateau laid out like an English park. At the end of 
this plateau there is a terrace which overlooks the 
historic river that runs through Grenzstadt. In the 
little park are labyrinthine walks, bordered by flowering 
shrubs and evergreens. In these you may be as seques- 
tered as you please. On the terrace, in the middle, is a 
circular stone seat, and, in the centre of the circle thus 
formed, is the statue of a patriot or a despot — I forget 
which. They divide the world very unequally between 
them while they are alive, but pretty evenly, as far as 
statues are concerned, after they are dead. 

This was the garden to which I now drove in the 
hope of meeting Etheleen. We had no appointment. I 
had not even dared in the presence of the Baroness and 
Theresa to hint at such a meeting. But I knew that a 
woman's wit is keen and a woman's love quick to catch 
at possibilities. If Etheleen loved me, she would, I 
thought, manage to be in the garden. She must have 
guessed that I was on the verge of a declaration the day 
before, and that nothing but the entrance of Theresa 
and the Baroness had kept it undelivered. 

I seated myself on the low wall of the terrace, but I 
did not feast my gaze upon the landscape. On the con- 
trary, I turned my back upon it and kept my eyes fixed 
upon the avenue, up which Etheleen must come if she 
came at all. Presently I saw the flutter of a dress 
among the trees and my own heart fluttered in sym- 
pathy. Yes, she was coming, but what should I say to 
her? I had no longer any right to love her, or she to love 
me, yet how could we either of us help it ? But, though 
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I conld not help my feelings, I was now bound not to 
declare my love. It was a cruel position for both of us, 
and I half doubted whether I had done wisely in coming 
there at all. But nemo morfulium omnibus horis sapit, 
and love itself is a kind of divine folly. 

I went to meet her^ and we tried to greet each other 
as if the meeting were as fortuitoas as it seemed to be. 
Bat all the while, each knew that the other was acting a 
part. There are occasions when hypocrisy is a virtue. 
She, as a woman, was able to carry it off best. 

* It is curious that we should never have met here 
before, Mr. Lindley,' she said. 'I have been here 
several times lately.' 

' Had I known that earlier, Miss Stuart, this would 
not have been our first meeting here.' 

She passed over this remark. 

' I am so fond of this little bit of solitude in the 
middle of the town. None of the inhabitants seem to 
care for it. There are seldom more than two or three 
people here, unless the band is playing.' 

' Germans,' I said, ^ rave about Nature, but Nature 
without beer or music has not many charms for them.' 

I stopped. I had not come here to discuss either 
Nature or the characteristics of the German nation. 
We were now in a side-walk which we had all to our- 
selves. We walked a few steps in silence. My heart 
was beating with painful violence. I looked at 
Etheleen. Her eyes were cast down, and a colour be- 
yond that caused by exercise was upon her cheek. I 
felt that she was expecting me to say something — some- 
thing of the utmost importance. And I, longing as I 
was to say it, could not. My lips were sealed by the 
£fttai fact which she had so completely forgotten. 

Still, it behoved me to speak. We could not go on 
walking thus in silence. 

' Miss Stuart ' — I said at length and broke off sud- 
denly. It seemed to me that I could not — that I ought 
not — to utter the commonplaces that came to my lips. 
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It was a kind of profanation. She was here at all, only 
because the sanction of a mutual Ioto, which each felt, 
but neither had as yet declared, rested upon the inter- 
view. What would she think of me ? — what must she 
think of me ? — if no word of love crossed my lips. Still, 
something must be said. 

' Miss Stuart/ I began again, ' may I hope that you 
regard me as a friend ? ' 

There was the speech — so unlike the one I had 
hoped and longed to utter. Love had already been 
diluted into friendship. 

She raised her eyes ; there was nothing in such a 
question to make her cast them down. 

' Certainly, Mr. Lindley,' she said. 'I am sure 
that you are my Mend. I should indeed be ungrateful 
to doubt it.' 

' I cannot thank you enough for that,' I said, ^ for 
circumstances have occurred which force me against my 
will to put your friendship to the severest test.' 

She looked surprised. 

^I do not understand you. What can have hap- 
pened ? ' 

' The worst of it is,' I said, in a kind of passionate 
despair at the cruel contradiction tiiat met me at every 
turn — ' the worst of it is, that I cannot tell you what 
the circumstances are. It would not be good for you to 
hear them.' 

'I am ready to hear anything,' she answered, 
evidently more and more puzzled by my remarks. 

* I know I speak in enigmas. If you are really my 
friend, believe me that I do it unwillingly. . I cannot 
help myself.' 

A deepening flush, which I interpreted to mean 
indignation, rose to her face. 

^ I do not see why you need speak in enigmas, Mr. 
Lindley. What cannot be said plainly, need not be said 
at all. Your secrets, I should imagine, are for yourself 
alone.' 
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She was offended and naturally enongh. How could 
she possibly understand my strange demeanour, or ac- 
count for the change that had come over me in a single 
day ? Though I had not actually asked her in words to 
give me this interview, she doubtless felt intuitively that 
I had asked for it with my eyes, eagerly, imperatively. 
And for what ? Not to declare my love, but merely to talk 
in riddles. No wonder she was aggrieved. It must have 
seemed to her as if I had deliberately trifled with her. 

This was more than I could bear.. I stopped; I 
turned round ; I looked her in the eyes ; I seized her 
hand. 

' Miss Stuart,' I said, ^ do not be angry with me ; do 
not treat me cruelly. Cannot you see how greatly T am 
suffering? Have pity on me. Some day you will 
know everything and will at least forgive me.' 

She did not at once withdraw her hand, but she cast 
down her eyes and answered very gently, 

* Mr. Lindley, you must see for yourself how impos- 
sible it is for me to understand you ; but I will try to 
believe the best.' 

Again I thanked her and hurried from this dangerous 
topic. I felt that I might, in spite of myself, blurt out 
my love at any moment. 

* Now,' I said, * it is agreed upon between us that 
we are to remain friends until happier times, and, as 
your friend, I want to be of service to you. I hope you 
will not think me intrusive if I say that I am sure you 
can no longer be comfortable with the Baroness.' 

^ No,' she answered with charming frankness, ' I am 
not. Neither she nor the Fraulein treat me kindly now. 
And they have given me a hint that I had better leave 
them. I do not wish to wait for another and I have 
already been looking about for lodgings.' 

* Will you allow me to help you in the search ? My 
landlady, Frau Dahlweiner, has a sister who lets rooms 
in a very nice part of the town. I am sure you will be 
comfortable with her.' 
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* But are they cheap ? ' asked Etheleen. 

* Certainly/ I answered, for I intended to arrange 
that they should be cheap, as far as she was concerned. 

^Then I think the best thing I could do/ said 
Etheleen, ' would be to take them and give lessons in 
English. I know enough German now for that. But 
how am I to get pupils ? ' 

' I do not think there will be any difficulty about 
that,' I said, meaning to arrange that pupils should 
present themselves somehow. 

This seemed to please her, and she thanked me 
warmly, adding, 

* Then my future does not look so very blank, after 
all/ 

How I longed to take her into my arms and ask her 
to give me the right to care for her, and to cosset her, 
and to make all her future life as bright as love could 
make it ! But again I restrained myself with an efibrt 
that almost stopped the beating of my heart. 

We discussed the matter a little fiirther, and then I 
gave Etheleen the address of Prau Dahlweiner's sister 
that she might take the lodgings for herself, as it would 
not have been seemly that I should take them for her. 
But I fully resolved to give Prau Dahlweiner a hint that 
there was to be a private arrangement by which half of the 
cost of the rooms was to be defrayed by me, leaving half 
for Etheleen to pay, in order that she might have the 
feeling of independence. Of course, she would be left 
to suppose that this was the entire cost. In order that 
I might have time to carry out this arrangement, I per- 
suaded her not to go and see them until the following 
day. I forget what reason I gave, but I fear it bordered 
on fiction. However, it was plausible and proved 
sufficient. 

Then I walked with her to the entrance of the 
garden, where we parted. Our leave-taking was very 
sober; a feeling of depression had pome over us both. 
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CHAPTER XXI 



I THOUGHT it best that Etheleen and I should not be 
seen together in the street, and, besides, I felt the desire 
for solitude and meditation. So, when we had taken 
leave of each other, I turned back into the garden and 
made my way once more to the terrace. As I drew near 
the circular seat, I noticed that it had now an occupant 
— a lady. It was Theresa. 

I own that I would have avoided her had this been 
possible without rudeness. I felt that I was in a state 
of agitation which I did not care for her to see ; nor did 
the fact that she was no longer Etheleen's friend predis- 
pose me to covet her society. However, there was no 
escape for she rose to meet me. 

' Good-morning, Mr. Lindley,' she said. ' I did 
not like to interrupt you while you were with Miss 
Stuart.* 

She had, then, witnessed our interview. But, if so, 
she must have been struck by its coldness. It certainly 
had not been like an interview between lovers, so there 
was no great harm in that. 

I noticed that she spoke naturally and pleasantly. 
There was no trace of pique in her voice. And I 
noticed also — I could not help noticing — how handsome 
she looked. There are some people whose beauty seems 
a kind of placid, continuous sunshine. There are others 
in whom it seems to break forth at intervals with 
the overpowering magnificence of lightning. Theresa 
belonged to this latter class. There were times when, 
in the commonplace surroundings of her aunt's house, 
and in a fit of depression herself, you might almost 
forget to notice that she was handsome at all. At other 
times, however, when she was excited, or when she laid 
herself out to please, there was something more than 
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captivating — somettiiig almost irresistible in her ap- 
pearance. 

Bat I had never seen her look so handsome as she 
did on this occasion. The air, the exercise, the glorious 
sunlight, touched her pale cheeks with colour ; her hair 
glowed; her eyes flashed — she was simply glorious. 
And I noticed that her attire was superb — not too gay 
and bright, but harmonious in every detail, the result 
of a faultless taste and a true artistic instinct. As 
she rose to meet me^ she looked perfect as a living 
picture. 

' Good-morning, Prfiulein,* I said in answer to her 
greeting. * I am indeed fortunate to meet two ladies of 
my acquaintance aociddntally the same morning.' 

' Especially,' she said, with a gracious smile, ' as you 
hardly ever visit the AltezolL' 

' How do you know that, Frfiulein ? * 

* Simply because I so often come here myself, and 
have never before seen you.' 

This then was the explanation of her presence. She 
had not come with the object of meeting me. 

' Poor Miss Stuart ! ' she continued. ^ What a pitiful 
case it is ! ' 

' How so ? ' I asked. 

' If you knew her as well as I do, you would not 
need to ask.' 

* I think I know her pretty well.' 

^ Tou know my first feeling towards her was one of 
pity. It seemed so sad for her to be so friendless.' 

Theresa spoke in a low, sympathetic tone. 

^ Then,' she continued, ^ I own I took rather a pre- 
judice against her. It seemed incredible that she could 
have lost her memOTy so completely. It suggested both 
to my aunt and myself that there was something in her 
past that would not bear inspection — something that she 
wished to conceal. One way of concealing it would be 
to pretend to have lost her memory.' 

' But you no longer think this ? ' 
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' I still believe that there must be some terrible 
fact connected with her past life that has driven her 
from England and her friends, but I no longer donbt 
that she has really lost her memory. It is very sad to 
have to say so, but the fact is she is certainly mad.' 

This was a new and startling suggestion, but it 
made very little impression on me. 

' I can see no symptoms of insanity,' I said. 

* Is not this complete loss of memory in itself in- 
sanity?' asked Theresa. ^To lose your hold on the 
past is to wreck your personality. It is to lose the true 
roots of your being, and to become a mere superficial 
phantom with no stability.' 

* That may be very well,' I said, ' as a piece of 
metaphysic, but, as a mere matter of fact. Miss Stuart 
is real and natural enough.' 

' Ah, if you only knew ! ' she said — * but I must not 
betray confidences.' 

At the moment it did not occur to me that she 
seemed to have already gone some way in betraying them. 

' I have carefully watched and studied that poor 
girl,' she continued, in a tone of profound sympathy, 
' and I am convinced — and so is my aunt — that she is 
not responsible for her actions.' 

* You must forgive me for saying that I differ 
from you altogether, Fraulein.' 

We had reached the end of the terrace and Theresa, 
instead of turning back, turned to the right, along a 
path which led to the more sequestered regions of the 
garden. Of course, I had to accompany her. A few 
steps brought us to an absolutely secluded spot shut in 
witii bushes. Here there was a seat. 

^ Shall we sit down a minute, Mr. lindley ? ' she 
asked. 

Of course, I assented. Then she turned towards me 
with a winning smile and said : — 

' I am glad to have met you, for I feel that I owe 
you an explanation.' 
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Waiti^g with Bome curioBity for what might follow, 
I gazed with pleasure on her face which was radiant 
with expression. 

^ I know yon think me cold, and, perhaps even cruel, 
but, I assure you, you misunderstand me. I have said 
and done more perhaps than I should have done, but 
my object has been simply your good.' 

It waa a pleasant sensation to hear her talking in 
this way in her rich melodious voice. A still pleasanter 
to sit so close to her in the bright morning sunshine 
and to watch the play of her expressive features. In 
spite of what she had said about Etheleen, I felt that I 
had never liked her so much as at that moment. 

*• I am not, perhaps, older than you, Mr. Lindley, but 
I am going to talk as iif I were. I am not one of those 
who attach great importance to the opinion of the 
world — that is, the little world of so-called society. I 
think human beings have natural rights and natural 
duties, and should not allow these to be dwarfed to the 
measure of mere conventionality. So you will not 
misunderstand me if I say that I take an interest in 
your career.' 

This, too, was pleasant to hear irom. lips like hers. 

* You are an artist — ^a bom artist— you will be a 
great artist. You have a magnificent future before you, 
if you will but devote yourself to it. I am a poor 
dauber, as you know, but I know enough of art to 
recognise the true artist. And I recognise such in 
you.' 

* That is indeed a compliment,' I said gratefully. 
*It is the simple truth. And, if so, does it not 

seem the cruellest of pities that you should throw away 
a future so glorious as that which is in store for you ? ' 

* But I have no intention of throwing it away.' 

' Believe me, you are doing it. Think of me as an 
old woman — your aunt, or at best your elder sister, and 
allow me to say what is in my mind. You will think 
me bold and unwomanly, but what then ? If there is 
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no one else to tell yon the tnith, shall I allow the 
miserable conventionalities of society to restrain me ? ' 

She had grown more and more impassioned in her 
speech and more and more winning in her manner. 
And her beauty glowed upon me more brightly than 
the sanshine. An old woman indeed ! At the moment 
she seemed peerless in her youth and loyeHness. 

* For my part,' she went on, * my only ambition now 
is to devote myself to the service of the Chorch. One 
of these days I mean to take the veil.' 

Many nuns are beautiful, I thought, but there can 
be few so beautiful as you. And, as my eye fell upon 
her exquisite toilette, it occurred to me that the day 
when she would take the veil was probably a long way off. 

* But I am ambitious for you, Mr. Lindley. We 
have known each other now for some time, and I may 
venture to say so without being misunderstood. And 
I cannot see your admiration for Miss Stuart without 
giving yon a word of warning. Of her past history I 
know nothing, though I suspect much, but of this I am 
certain — she is mad. Living in the same house with 
her, I have had ample means of judging, and her 
madness has shown itself in a hundred different ways.' 

For the moment I was staggered by the certainty 
with which she spoke. But the next moment my 
thou^ts flew back to the interview I had just had 
with Etheleen, and I felt it impossible to believe this 
imputation upon her. 

'No— no,' I said, shaking my head, 'you are mis- 
taken, Prfiulein, I am sure.' 

' You will find that I am right,' she answered, still 
with that winning smile. ' Pray be warned in time.' 

' At least I will thank you for your good intentions.' 

' That is mere politeness now,' she said, ' but per- 
haps the day will come when you will see that I did 
yon a service.* 

'I see already that your warning is meant in 
kindness.' , 

M 
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She rose to go, her glorious eyes still fixed upon 
me, and put out her hand. 

^ Well, I haye said now what I wanted to say, and I 
am glad that chance gave me the opportunity. Yon 
will not think the worte of me, Mr. Lindley, for having 
stepped down for a moment from the pedestal of con- 
yentionality on to the natural groond d friendship and 
common sense?' 

I assured her, truly enough, that I appreciated and 
respected her motives, ^s I did so, I thought what a 
strange girl she was, but I did not like her ^e less for 
her strangeness. On the contrary, I admired her, and 
my admiration was touched with pity. Certainly, a 
girl like this, so clever, so original, so beautiful, was 
fitted to grace a wider and nobler circle than that of 
the gossiping and impecunious Baroness. 

It was evident that she had no idea of the barrier 
that now separated Etheleen and myself, or she would 
have known that her warnings were not needed. I 
could not tell her this, for fear that the truth might 
get round to Etheleen. But I thought I might as 
well tell her that I was going away for a time and ask 
her to do what she could for Etheleen. It almost 
seemed as if her prejudice against Etheleen were 
already giving way to pty. 

^ To show you,' I said, ' how thoroughly I appreciate 
your kind intentions, I will ask you to do me a favour 
during my absence.* 

'Your absence! You are not going away?' she 
exclaimed. 

^ Yes, I am, and almost immediately.' 

' But you will return ? ' 

* Yes, I hope bo.' 

'And what is the favour?' she asked more 
calmly. 

'That you will do what you can to help Miss 
Stuart. She has so few friends.' 

It seemed as if the favour were not e^fuctij of the 
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kind that Theresa expected, for she did not answer at 
once. When she did, she said, 

' Miss Stuart is not going to remain with ns/ 

* No ; but she will remain in Grenzstadt.' 

^I thought she was going quite away from the 
place,' said Theresa, ' into some situation as governess ; 
thou^, indeed, I do not see how she could hope to get 
such a situation with her malady, poor thing.' 

* She prefers to take private pupils, and I thought 
you might help her to find some, and help her perhaps 
in other ways. She will be very lonely.' 

Again Theresa hesitated ; then she smiled as sweetly 
as before and said, 

^ I should indeed be hard-hearted if I did not do all 
in my power for one so friendless and afflicted.' 

'Thank you very much,' I said. *I knew you 
would do what I asked you.' 

I did not like the word ' afflicted,' but I judged it 
best to pass it over. 

' And may I ask where you are going, Mr. Lindley ?' 

' To England on important business.' 

' Indeed ! And when may we hope to see you back 
again?' 

' That is impossible to say. I may be away a few 
weeks or it may run on into months.* 

* How happy you must be to be able to escape when 
you like from the pettiness of a place like this.' 

* But I do not want to escape from it.' 

* You have everything,' she went on, ignoring my 
last remark — *rank, money, genius. You ought to 
play a great part in the world and let nothing interfere 
with your ambition. How I wish I were a man, to be 
able to choose my path ; as it is, I must rust away in 
solitude and inaction.' 

Again she stirred my pity and I looked at her 
with a very tender feeling. She did indeed seem fit to 
adorn any position — to stand forth as a queen amongst 
women. And what was she? The poverty-stricken 

M 2 
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niece of a humdram Baroness, who bad much ado to 
pay the rent of her second-rate flat. It was sad — very 
sad — to see such talent and beauty thrown away. 

I murmured some words of admiring sympathy and 
wo parted. I had never before felt so strongly the 
magnetism of her presence. When she was gone, it 
seemed as if a something were lacking to the sitbshine. 



CHAPTER XXII 



The rest of that day and most of the next I spent in 
preparations for my departure. My first business was 
to summon Frau Dahlweiner to a conference about 
Etheleen's lodgings. There was no difficulty here. 
Her sister had rooms— nice rooms — vacant at the mo- 
ment — which were quite at the service of any friend of 
mine. 

* It is for a young lady Mend/ I said. 

Then Frau Dahlweiner shook her head meaningly. 
It did not suit with her .views of propriety that a young 
gentleman should take lodgings for a young lady. 

* They are for Miss Stuart,' I added, ' who is at pre- 
sent staying with the Baroness von Felsenburg. Ton 
remember all about her, I dare say.' 

Frau Dahlweiner remembered very well. The 
strange rescue from death had been the talk of the 
town, and I, for my share in it, had become a greater 
favourite with her than ever. 

*Well,' I said, 'that poor girl does not wish to 
trespass any longer on the kindness of the Baroness. 
She wishes to earn her own living now.' 

* But how ? ' asked the Frau SekretSrin. 

* By teaching English.' 

This seemed to commend itself to the Frau ; at any 
rate she raised no objection. 
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* I suppose she will put in advertisements/ she said : 

* Eine junge Engldnderin^welche vor Kurzem aufersianden 
tst, eriheiM UnterricM im Englischen,' 

It was an absurd idea that Etheleen should thus 
advertise her * resurrection/ but Prau Dahlweiner meant 
it quite seriously. 

'You mean im Engel-ischen^ I said laughing. 

* That would be the post-rfesurrection language.' 

It was a joke of very moderate dimensions, but it 
tickled Fran Dahlweiner, who laughed till the tears ran 
down her cheeks and actually went so far as to call me 

* ein kleiner SchakerJ 

* Now,' I said, ' you must see for yourself that it is 
very natural, after all that has taken place, that I 
should feel a great interest in Miss Stuart.' 

Frau Dahlweiner allowed that it was very natural. 

* All I have done,' I continued, * is to recommend 
your sister's rooms to her notice.' 

For this Frau Dahlweiner could not but express 
her gratitude. 

' As regards myself,' I said, * I am leaving Grenan 
stadt almost directly.' 

' Leaving ! ' exclaimed the Frau, throwing up her 
hands in consternation. *No, you cannot mean it. 
That too is one of your little jokes.' 

* If so,' I remarked, ' it is a practical one, for I am 
really going. I must go on important business.' 

Frau Dahlweiner was really distressed at the in- 
telligence, so I hastened to comfort her with the 
assurance that I fully intended to return, and that, 
meanwhile, I should keep on my rooms. To do the 
good woman justice, I believe her comfort was derived 
almost entirely from the former consideration. 

* Now, during my absence,' I said, ' I want you and 
your sister to take great care of Miss Stuart. She has 
very few friends. You will find her all that is amiable 
and good.' 

This, as I saw from the Fran's face, was rather 
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too macli to expect .one woman to believe of another. 
A difference of sex is necessary to render such mas- 
sive assertions of perfection credible, or even tolerable. 
But Fran Dahlweiner was quite ready to believe of 
Etheleen all that one woman might fairly be expected 
to believe of another. And she was ready to show her 
every possible kindness and attention. 

Then we had a little talk about the rooms, which 
were to be the best in the house, and about the terms, 
which were to be presented in their first tender callow- 
ness to Etheleen, and to attain their full plumage only 
when they reached me. Frau Dahlweiner saw no ob- 
jection to this arrangement, provided that it were kept 
secret from Etheleen, as of coarse I intended it to be. 

The rest of this day and part of the next was spent 
in trying to find pupils for Etheleen and in making 
preparations for my journey. My last visit was, of 
course, to Dr. Falck. 

As I walked towards his house and thought over 
the events of the last two days, I was astonished at the 
elasticity of spirit I had shown so long as anything re- 
mained to be done for Etheleen's benefit. I had gone 
about with a smile upon the face and a jest upon the 
lips because I had felt instinctively that it would not be 
to her advantage for me to appear overwhelmed with 
concern about her. In that case people would at once 
have jumped to the conclusion that I was in love with 
her, and they might in consequence have felt jealously 
disposed towards her. 

But, now that I had done all I could for her, I was 
no longer able to resist the sense of a horrible depres- 
sion. The future looked indeed very black. I had lost 
my heart so completely to Etheleen that, if it were in- 
deed true that she already belonged to another and 
could never be mine, life must henceforward be barren 
of all joy for me. I was not one of those who give 
their affections lightly and transfer them readily. I 
had reached the age of five-and-twenty without faiow- 
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ing from experience what love was, unlike most men, 
who, by the time they are this age, have already lost 
their hearts half a-dozen times over — and have found 
them again without much difficulty. Mine was a ma- 
turer love, and it had struck its roots into the deepest 
depths of my nature. 

And was it to be a vain and fruitless love ? Nothing 
could look much worse than the outlook, and there 
were moments when 1 was tempted to despair. But 
while there is life there is hope — for the young, and I 
struggled as best I might against the gloomy fore- 
bodings with which my heart was full. It was in this 
frame of mind that I arrived at Dr. Falck's. 

' Well,' I asked when I had penetrated to his scien- 
tific sanctum — ' have you succeeded ? ' 

Though I put the question, it seemed to me to be 
almost unnecessary. There was no such animation on 
the Doctor's face as would surely have been there had 
he made a really helpful discovery. 

* I must tell you at once,' he answered, ' that you 
will be disappointed. It is very vexatious. I con- 
sulted my friend Richter, who manufactures inks, and 
he at once agreed with me that the two inks employed 
in the postscript — the one to write it, the other to ob- 
literate it — were different. Then we consulted the 
practical chemist whom he keeps on his establishment. 
I asked the latter whether it was possible to dissolve 
out the one ink without dissolving the other. He said 
it was quite possible and he proceeded to put the 
matter to the test. Of course, he tried a very small 
portion of the writing first. The result was that, after 
some time and trouble, the superimposed marks were 
sufficiently dissolved to enable the writing underneath 
to be read. This is the result.' 

As he spoke, he drew the letter from a drawer 
and handed it to me. The chemical treatment had blis- 
tered and discoloured tiae lower part of the page, but 
it had certainly revealed the original writing of the 
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poBtacript, whicli was now Bufficiently legible. It ran 
€kvm: 

' P.S. — As I do not know how yon are off for fands, 
. and I wish yon to retnm at once, I enclose a bank*note 
for 20L' 

'And that is all?' I exclaimed, grieyously dis* 
appointed. 

< Not qnite all,' said Dr. Falck. ' Both Bichter and 
his chemist are pretty snre that the ink with which the 
body of the letter is written is of English mannfactnre, 
whilst that with which the postscript was obliterated is 
German.' 

' That goes to prove,' I said, ' that the obliteration 
was done here ; but that does not help ns.' 

'No; it only explains one or two things which, 
after all, are of no great importance. It explains why 
the letter was not returned at once to Miss Stuart.' 

'No doubt,' I said. 'The postscript was not ob- 
literated by the original writer, and the bank-note duly 
arrived here. Then, when the letter was blown into 
the street, it was picked up by some casual passer-by, 
who, no doubt, would have returned it at once to its 
address, only that he saw the bank-note inside. That 
tempted him, so he kept the money and said nothing 
about the letter.' 

' That is likely enough,' said Dr. Falck. ' Only it is 
rather strange that he did not destroy the letter at once. 
Such a document, if found in his possession, might have 
betrayed him as the thief.' 

' Not if he at once took the precaution of obliterating 
the postscript. There is nothing to criminate him in 
the body of the letter. And he coul<} not foresee that 
the postscript would, after all, be deciphered.' 

' True. But, still, it would have been more natural 
for him to destroy the letter unless he had some object 
in keeping it.' 

' But what object could he possibly have had ? ' 

' I don't know. But, of course, tike letter is not an 
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every-day letter. He may have thought that, with the 
postscript obliterated, he might one day use it as a means 
of extorting money.' 

*Howso?' 

' Well, suppose Miss Staart were to marry again. 
Then the purloiner of this letter would have been in 
possession of a most awkward secret. It is conceivable 
that a woman in such circumstances would bribe a man 
to keep silent. And the letter may have been preserved 
for some such purpose.' 

* I see. But, if so, why does he now give it up so 
readily?' 

Dr. Falck mused a moment. 

' It is very puzzling/ he said at last. ^ I cannot 
explain it at all. The man keeps a letter at some risk ; 
then he gives it up at a greater risk ; and all for what ?' 

' I do not think there is much risk,' I repeated. 

^ No ; not much perhaps. Still, a man must have 
some object in running any risk, however infinitesimal. 
And what object can he possibly have had here ? ' 

^ I cannot imagine. I can see his object in keeping 
the letter, but not his object in giving it up.' 

* Exactly.' 

We both sat silent for a little while, and, as so often 
happens in such cases, the same thought (so it appeared), 
was occupying the minds of both of os. I was the one 
to give it utterance. 

*The postscript seems to suggest something else. 
If the writer can send 20L in this ofPhand way, without 
80 much as registering the letter, he must be a rich 
man.' 

* I was just thinking the same thing,' said Dr. Falck. 

* Then what can have been his motive in marrying 
this poor girl, if he is married to her ? ' 

* Why, love, of course,' said Dr. Falck savagely. 

* And yet they have never lived together.' 

* H m ! The mystery gets deeper and deeper. I 
cannot see my way out of it at all.' 
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' Neither can 1/ I said. ' But there is a mysAery — 
perhaps a terrible one. And I will do my best to fa- 
thom it. I can't help thinking that poor girl has been 
victimised somehow.' 

* Possibly, but it does not follow that you will be 
able to do anything for her. A marriage is a mar- 
riage.' 

* At any rate, I will try. I will go to England and 
see what I can do to unravel the mystery. I cannot 
believe that I was permitted to rescue her ^m the jaws 
of death only that she should live a life of misery.' 

' Oh, she has forgotten all about her misery.' 

* But she cannot marry as things are.' 

' How do you know she wants to marry ? ' cried Dr. 
Falck, turning sharply upon me with that fierceness of 
manner which I occasionally noticed in him. * Ap- 
parently she has tried it once too often already,' he 
added with a bitter laugh. 

I would not argue the point with him, but T repeated 
that I was determined to go to England. I had ex- 
pected that he would laugh at the idea. But, to my 
surprise, he approved of it most warmly. 

* And when do you start ? ' he asked. 

* To-morrow early.' 

* So soon ! Well, the sooner the better. It will be 
a long affair, I fancy.' 

' I expect it will be. Meanwhile you will, I hope, 
continue to see Miss Stuart sometimes.' 

He smiled. 

' You may depend on me for that,' he Said. * She 
hardly needs a doctor now, but I shall claim admission 
as a friend.' 

* She will always be glad to see you. She speaks 
very warmly of you.' 

'Does she, indeed?* he asked with an eagerness 
which spoke volumes for the kindness of heart that lay 
beneath the brusqueness of his manner. 

Then I told him where Etheleen was going to lodge, 
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and begged him to consider my purse at his disposal, if 
she needed anything. But he would not hear of this. 

'No/ he said; *you tried that once before. I 
want no banker.' 

We had a little further talk, and then I wished him 
* good-bye.' Of course I took the letter with me. 

' Adieu ! ' he said. * Success to you in your philan- 
thropic efforts ! ' 

'And to you in your scientific pursuits!* I an- 
swered. 

So I left him, and for the first time half envied him 
that absorption in science which set him above the 
conflict of the hopes and fears with which my own 
heart was now so sorely ravaged. I denied myself the 
pleasure of seeing Etheleen once more. The fact was 
I distrusted my own powers of self-control. I feared 
that, if we should be again alone together, I might 
betray the love which I had now no right to declare. 
So, instead of paying her a visit, I merely wrote the 
following note to her : — 

My Dear Miss Stuart, — ^I am going suddenly 
and unexpectedly to England on important business. 
How long it will take me, I cannot foresee, but, the 
instant it is over, I hope to return to Grenzstadt. 
Meanwhile, I trust to you not to forget that, wherever 
I may be, I shall always remain 

Your sincere friend, 

Fitzalan Lindley. 

When I had written the note, I read it over with 
disgust. How cold and formal it seemed ! How little 
it suited the feelings of my heart ! But what else could 
i write ? So, after some hesitation, I put it into an 
envelope and posted it. 

The next day I started for England, taking with 
me several of my pictures, including, of course, that of 
the man whom I had painted from Etheleen's recollec- 
tion. These and the letter addressed to Etheleen were 
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the only materials which I had for my search. I could 
not bat feel how slight they were, but I would not give 
up hope. It is the privilege of youth to think nothing 
impossible, and sometimes to achieve success against 
overwhelming odds. 



CHAPTER XXm 



Arrived in England, I took up my abode with a 
brother-artist — an old friend — who lived in the Mel- 
bury Road. A good deal older than myself, and a 
much better painter, he was absolutely unknown to the 
general public. He sometimes sold his pictures, but 
he never exhibited them anywhere, except in his own 
studio. He had no faith either in the opinion of the 
public or in the acumen of the critics. ' Why should 
I paint,' he asked, ' to please either of these classes ? 
I crave .neither ignorant worship, nor pedantic cavil- 
lings. I paint for myself and for Art. My pictures 
are for my friends, who are mostly intelligent.' 

From this it will be seen at once that my friend 
was a rich man. None but rich men can indulge in 
such exclusiveness. And he was an original. I have 
said that he painted well, but he had a peculiar ^style. 
He seldom painted anything but women, and only one 
type of them. It was the type furthest removed from 
that of the ordinary English beauty. His beauties 
were hollow-cheeked, deep-eyed, and, if the truth must 
be told, just a trifle lantern-jawed. They had long, 
lean necks and emaciated frames, and their complexions 
were a little sickly. Still, they were beautiful — ^very 
beautiful in their way — ^and to look at them certainly 
did seem to set you on a higher level than the first 
floor of Burlington House. 

My friend's name was Vaux, and he belonged -to a 
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good old family, which he scandalised by his Radical 
opinions. He told me that Vanx was the same as 
Fawkes, and that he was descended from the great 
religious reformer whose apotheosis is celebrated on the 
fifth of November. But like many other well-to-do 
Radicals — including myself — ^Vaux had no objection to 
living comfortably. The world was horribly out of 
joint and needed very drastic — ^not to say destructive- 
measures to set it right. Meanwhile, the individual 
had a right to be comfortable, if he could manage it, 
and Yaux did manage it. 

His house was charming, and admirably kept, 
though he was a bachelor. He would have said 
^ because ' he was a bachelor. His pictures were his 
wives. ' They may not be faultless,' he would say, 
*but at leAst they are speechless, which is the next 
best thing. I think them lovely, and they never grow 
old.' 

I knew Vaux well enough to drive up to his house 
without an invitation and demand a bed. He was 
charmed to see me. 

* Oh, you truant ! ' he said, * come in. You shall 
have as many beds as you like. Only for a night or 
two ! What nonsense ! You must stop a year at 
least.' 

I did not stop with him a year, but my night or 
two expanded into months, for at first I made no pro- 
gress whatever in my quest. Of course, I took Vaux 
into my confidence. We were at dinner at the time. 

' Dear me,' he said, when he had heard the object 
of my visit. * Is it possible that you are going to 
sacrifice your life, not in looking for a woman — that 
would be foolish enough — ^but in looking for her ante- 
cedents ? I never heard of anything so chimerical.* 

* No doubt the task is a difficult one. But I do 
not see that I need sacrifice my life over it.' 

' My dear fellow,' he said, raising his glass of 
Perrier-Jouet, 'your time is your life. The present 
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moment is the only one that you can be sure is your 
own.' 

' It sounds like a sermon/ I replied. ^ Is Saul also 
amongst the prophets ? ' 

He sipped his wine contentedly. 'You may scofi 
at wisdom, Fitz, but you know I am right. Why not 
give up this hopeless task and paint yourself a wife as 
I have done ? * 

' I am not a philosopher like you. Flesh and blood 
still counts for something with me.' 

' Well, I should like to see what she is like to have 
inspired you with such a passion. I used to think you 
were proof against all feminine attractions.' 

' So I was until the right ones showed themselves.' 

' A pitiful confession ! What abject helplessness it 
implies in human nature ! ' 

* You mean how much of nature in humanity. Who 
can rise higher than himself? ' 

'I can, and have so risen,' he said. *I have 
changed the degradation of the pairing instinct into the 
adoration of ideal beauty.' 

' Mighty fine,' I said, * no doubt ! but as useful for 
every-day flesh and blood as a surtout of cobwebs would 
be against a draught.' 

' Shut out the draught.' 

* Repel the ocean with a mop.* 

'You are incorrigible/ he said, shaking his head 
with affected sorrow. * How old are you now ? ' 
' Twenty-five.' 

* And the teeth of true wisdom still uncut I It is 
very sad. At eighteen now it might have been excusa- 
ble, or at least intelligible. But grown-up people 
shouldn't have the measles.' 

I knew his style of humour and was not angered by 
it. It was all good-natured badinage; he could not 
well talk otherwise. But all the time he had a heart, 
and I knew he would gladly help me if he could. But 
at first he could make no helpful suggestion. We 
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neither of ns knew where to begin. Never was the pro- 
verbial diflSculty of the first step more conspicuons. 

Some days later, when my things had been un- 
packed, I showed my pictures to Vaux. He was struck 
by the portrait. 

* It is the best thing you have ever done/ he said. 
'You have certainly painted a consummate villain 
under the disguise of an English gentleman.' 

He looked again at the pictures for a little while in 
silence. Then he said : 

* I tell you what it is, Fitz. I am going to give 
you a piece of advice which it costs me a little effort 
to give. You know how I despise the Academy and 
all its works. Well, my advice is — ^send .these pictures 
there.' 

* Thank you for the compliment,' I said. 

' I do not mean that you have sunk to the Borlington 
House level. On the contrary, you are distinctly above 
it. But you desire fame — reputation — whatever you 
call it — that is, the suflBrages of the vulgar. These 
pictures will win them.' 

* Again I thank you.' 

* So you ought to. Ghacun d son goUt — chacun d sa 
gloire. You will become better known. You will 
mount a step or two up the ladder that leans upon the 
clouds.' 

* And leads nowhere ? ' 

* Oh, yes, to the great whispering-gallery that men 
call fame. I care for none of these things. If not a 
single creature ever saw my pictures, the pictures them- 
selves would be just as good — or as bad — as they are 
now, and they would fulfil their object — my own satis- 
faction.' 

^ And are you satisfied ? ' 

*Well, no, not in one sense, else 1 should be no 
true artist. I can see faults in all my pictures, but 
they are faults which I cannot cure. They are not the 
best possible, but the best possible to me. In that 
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sense — and in that sense only — ^they are a satisfaction 
to me.' 

^ And yon really recommend me to send this portrait 
for exhibition ? ' 

' Yes, I do, and this landscape as well/ he added, 
pointing to a bit of German scenery that I had done. 
^ It is against my principles, but what then ? Eyen 
Jove devoured his offspring on occasion/ 

* And you only eat your words.' 

* Exactly. An easy, airy banquet.' 

^ Bemembering the language you have sometimes 
used about the Academy, I should have thought the 
banquet would be a little bitter. But suppose the pic- 
tures should not be accepted ? ' 

' We will not suppose an impossibility. The subjects 
are interesting, the technique is good, the style is ad 
captandum — they would have a chance with the Im- 
mortals if you were absolutely unknown. But you are 
not. You have exhibited before. You know some of 
the Influentials. You have not painted only in oils — 
you have lubricated with champagne. You need have 
no misgivings.' 

In my heart I thought he was right and I resolved 
to take his advice, at least as regarded the picture of 
the Unknown and the landscape. It was not only my 
professional ambition that influenced , me. A sudden 
thought had struck me. Might not such a very public 
exhibition of this portrait offer the best chance of getting 
some clue to help me in my search ? Everyone goes to 
the Academy. The Unknown would probably go there. 
And, surely, if he saw bis own likeness, his curiosity 
would be excited, and he would make some inquiries 
that would put me on his track. 

There was of course ample time to send the pictures 
in for competition. We had the whole winter before 
us. I arrived in London at the end of September; 
the pictures could not be sent in till the end of March. 

< When the right time comes,' said Vaux, * we will 
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have a private view of them. We will do it all in the 
correctest modern style. The puff jg^liminary to begin 
with — I know a lot of pressmen — " We understand that 
the Hon. Fitzalan Lindley is just completing some por- 
traits and other pictures in a somewhat new genre, which 
are likely to excite a good deal of interest when exhibited 
during the coming season." Then the private view — 
artists, critics, fashionables, they shall have the run of 
my studio for once — Sunday afternoon. Select pre- 
liminary luncheon— champagne ad lib. Consensus of 
favourable opinions. Echoes of these in the papers for 
a week afterwards. Pictures sent in on the top of all 
this. Rejection impossible. Hung on the line. Given 
over to formal criticism and general admiration. How 
I hate it all ! But for your sake it shall be done.' 

* It is viery kind of you, but really I don't know that 
I can consent to such a sacrifice.' 

* Oh, but you must — ^I insist upon it. It is not your 
fault, you know — it is your misfortune. You, in your 
artistic capacity, are so constituted that you can't help 
pleasing the public. If you had been one of the select 
natures, you might have lived and died in obscurity, 
which would have been far nobler ; but, as it is, you 
must bear the penalties of popularity. Ton see, such 
popularity as yours can only last your lifetime, if so 
long; therefore, you must enjoy it now or not at all. 
Directly there is a real science of criticism, no one will 
look at such works as yours, which are painted only to 
catch the eye.' 

* What else should a picture catch ? ' 

* The soul, my dear fellow — ^you know that as well as 
I do. This gross pigmentary externalism is all very 
well as a passing phase of art, but it can't live. In 
painting, as in everything else, that which alone is im- 
mortal is the Thing-Itself— the Idea at the back of the 
picture.' 

.* I own I am contented with the front.' 

< At present there is no science of criticism. It is a 

V 
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Bcienoe of jargon. Words — ^words — only words, and 
tlie eye of the so-called critic cannot recognise the 
Divine in Art when he sees it.' 

' Perhaps you have not given him the chance, Vanx. 
Invite him to your studio.' 

' I have already said that I will, but to see your 
pictures— not mine. I will not have these beslavered 
with the varnish of a learned ignorance.' 

Again I laughed. He was not complimentary, bat 
he was kind. He was really anxious and eager to be ol 
service to me. 



CHAPTER XXIV 



Whex Yaux took up a thing, he did it thoroughly. 
His Epicureauism did not exclude backbone. As a 
rule, he sauntered through life, but he was an English->^ 
man, and, as such, he had his spasms of energy. And 
being the best-hearted fellow in the world, he devoted 
one of these spasms to assisting me. Of course, I did 
my part also. That is to say, I showed myself at the 
art clubs, and looked up my old friends, artistic and 
literary. There is no doubt that, on the whole, I have 
been a lucky fellow idl my life — not least in this that, 
through no merit of my own, I have enjoyed a good deal 
of popularity. Popularity is a curious thing. Itdep^ids, 
I think, mainly on the digestion. Given a good digea^ 
tion, you smile and take comfortable views of life, and 
tiie moral atmosphere thus created around you tends to 
make other people comfortable also, so you become popu* 
lar with them. Add a little loose money and average 
good looks, and the thing is complete. This is the kind of 
man who may steal the horse, whilst your sour-visaged 
kill-joy dare not so much as look over the hedge. Still, 
I am not sure that the licensed thief is always a better 
character than the inhibited spectator. 
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So I think little of the fact that I am and have 
been popular. I had been absent from England for 
more than a year, but my friends had not forgotten me. 
They came as readily to my supper-parties as if T had 
never been away from London. And, on the whole, 
they were not jealous of me professionally. No doubt, 
I had no business, as a comparatively rich man, to be 
taking the bread out of their mouths, but, then, I gave 
suppers and lent money, and this went far to purge out 
the taint of my origimd sin. 

Of course, I did not neglect my own family. My 
father was at our town house in Berkeley Square, and 
I often went there. He was kindness itself towards 
me. I, as the youngest son, had always been his 
special favourite, and he tolerated in me what he would 
have resented in his eldest. He had no prejudice 
against art in itself, only against art in a man who was 
called to the higher duties of a great landowner. If I 
liked to paint, well and good —it was better than doing 
nothing. He even had a certain curiosity to see my 
pictures, and came by himself to look at them. Nor 
was he a bad judge of such things — there were good 
ones at oar country house — a rich nobleman is generally 
an intelligent patron of art. He made some criticisms 
which astonished Vaux, and which I saw at once to be just. 
On the whole, however, he-was pleased with my efforts. 

My eldest brother was civil to me, which is saying a 
great deal for an eldest brother when the family estates 
are entailed. He was the planet, I a mere particle of 
planetary dust. He would have forty thousand a year, 
a castle, a town mansion, a seat in the House of Lords, 
immense local influence. I should have, perhaps, 
fifteen hundred and remain a nobody. And as he had 
been brought up (necessarily) in the knowledge of this 
tremendous difference between us, I say again that it 
was very good of him to be civil to me. 

'Still painting, Fitz?' he asked, when I went to 
see him at his rooms. (He should have married before 

M 2 
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this, but he preferred to remain at his post of duty, 
that is, in the Guards, and to go through the campaigns 
of the Park.) — ^^ Still painting? Don't you get rather 
tired of it ? ' 

I told him I liked it more than ever — ^it was a thing 
that grew upon one. 

' A little messy— eh ? and the smell not very i^ee- 
able? The-^ was a fellow I knew something of who 
died of bloo^(^<»iBoning, all through painting. He wao 
a fat fellow, md his studio was up at the top of the 
house, so, Y^ len he was onoe up there, he used to stick 
there all di^, and he wouldn't have the windows opened 
on account of the dust, or the blacks, or something, so 
he just cooked himself to death in the smell. You 
must really be careful, Fitz.' 

I laughed at my brother's ^ reminiscence '—he had 
always had a vivid imagination— and we parted excel- 
lent friends. Had he not been going down to Windsor 
in a day or two, 1 have no doubt he would have asked 
me to dinner. 

My other brother was attacM at an embassy abroad, 
so I could not see him. He too was always very kind 
to me, but of late years he had developed such a tre- 
mendous sense of European responsibility that, eyen 
when we chanced to meet, he could spare me but little 
of his time. There was always some terrible intrigue 
going on somewhere, which it was his business to 
unravel, and which, if left alone, might bring on a con- 
tinental war. I forget exactly how many of these 
continental wars my brother professed to have averted 
already, but the number was oonsiderable^^in fact, a 
little startling when you came to consider that they had 
all been averted by a mere cuttacM, 

During this time I heard from most of my firiends 
at Grenzstadt except Etheleen. She did not write to 
me, but I was informed by others that she had estab- 
lished herself in the lodgings I had recommended, and 
had already quite a number of pupils. 
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I did not wonder at this, as I had done something 
to secure them for her before I left Grenzstadt. Nor 
was I surprised to hear that she had made many friends. 
The one thing that did surprise me a little was that 
she should be so intimate, as I was told she was, with 
Theresa. But then Theresa had promised to be kind 
4(o her during my absence, so she was after all only 
fcdfilling her promise. 

^■* In due course (I anticipate a little hcx.c Vmy pictures 
were exhibited to a select multitude in ^^aux's studio. 
True to his principles, he removed his^^Hni for the 
occasion. We caught a good many of our iHore fashion- 
able friends, a fair number of brother-artists, and a 
sprinkling .of professional critics. These latter were all 
asked to luncheon, which was given in my friend's best 
style. Then they were taken to the studio, where they 
made a number of profound remarks, which would have 
been even more impressive than they were but that the 
speakers contradicted each other a good deal — of course, 
quite politely, but still with a nebulous pertinacity very 
pleasant to listen to. Yaux assumed for the occasion 
a portentous gravity, which did not altogether conceal 
his habitual cynicism. He professed to be greatly 
struck by the remarks of bhe critics, especially by those 
remarks that excited most opposition. Of course, none 
of these remarks were uncomplimentary to my pictures 
-^there.was a consensus of opinion that I had attained 
a very high level — the only disputes were as to matters 
of detail. Altogether, it was an amusing scene, though 
I don't suppose it is a good thing for a young man to 
hear for the space of several hours nothing but compli- 
ments. 

' There ! ' sa>id Vaux, when they were all gone, * the 
thing is over at last. I think it has been very success- 
ful. Now we must look out for the echoes in the 
papers.* 

The echoes duly came, but they were not quite so 
complimentary as the speeches had been ; writing ink 
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is made with aA acid. Still, on the whole, I had every 
reason to be satisfied. 

Then the pictures were sent in — that is to say, the 
portrait of the Unknown, and the bit of German land- 
scape. After the usual term of uncertainty, the two 
were accepted. The landscape was ^ skied ' ; the other 
found its place low down in a comer of one of the 
smaller rooms, where, from the first, it attracted a good 
deal of attention. Would it prove the means of putting 
me on the track of the man for whom I was searching ? 



CHAPTER XXV 



It must not be supposed that I had done nothing with 
regard to my search during the time I had been in 
England. On the contrary, almost immediately after 
my arrival, I had called on a private detective and 
asked his advice and assistance. He was a short, 
slight, wiry man, with a keen foxy face, who had once 
been in the police and still called himself Inspector — 
Inspector Teakle. Now, it is the fashiou, especially in 
fiction, to have a very high opinion of the sagacity and 
acumen of professional detectives. Inspector Bucket 
has had a large family of distinguished sons. But my 
experience of detectives has not been such as to lead 
me to form a very high opinion of them. They fail 
where Englishmen — especially English statesmen — 
generally feil — they have no imagination. They live 
by sight, not by faith. Give them something tangible 
to go upon — some 'clue' as they call it — however 
slight, and they will stick to it, and follow it with a 
pertinacious cunning which often leads to success. But 
tell them a mystery, and invite them to suggest an 
explanation, and they can only scratch their heads and 
say there is nothing to work upon. Hence they are 
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tiseftil for the detection of ordinary crime committed by 
ordinary criminals, but useless for the detection of an 
abnormal crime perpetrated by a criminal of unusual 
type. 

Inspector Teakle proved no exception to the rule. 
When I had detailed to him the circumstances of the 
case as far as I knew them, he did not indeed scratch 
his head, but he began chewing the end of a quill pen, 
which is another slightly more civilised way of express- 
ing mental vacuity. I let him continue his meal until 
he had gnawed off almost all the plumage of the pen 
without apparently deriving any intellectual nourish- 
ment from it, and then I asked him what steps he 
would advise me to take. In answer to this, he made 
a remark which I thought need not have taken him 
quite so long to prepare. 

* Well, you see, sir,' he said, * you can't start with- 
out a beginning.' 

Frankly admitting this fact, I begged him to explain 
his meaning a little more fully. 

* Well, you see, sir.' (This appeared to be an intao- 
ductory formula with him.) * Well, you see, sir, there's 
first the young lady— you say there's nothing to be got 
out of her ? ' 

' At present, absolutely nothing.' 

^ Well, you see, sir, there's no clue to be got there. 
Then there's the letter. That might have furnished a 
due, if the gent as wrote it had signed his name or 
given his address.' 

' No doubt,' I said, * that would be a clue ; but it 
would be such an obvious one that I could have followed 
it without professional assistance. It is in cases of 
difficulty that we come to ask your help.' 

* Well, you see, sir, we must have something to 
start with, mustn't we ? ' 

I cheerfully allowed this, and did not add that this 
initiatory capital should properly be brains. 

^Give me a clue, sir, and there's not a man in 
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London as '11 follow it up better than I will, thoa^ I 
say it as shouldn't/ 

And, as he said this, Inspector Teakle got np with 
manly pride and ejected the remains of the quill pen 
from his mouth. 

* Then you do not think you can help me?' I asked, 
^ No, sir ; and there isn't a man in the kingdom as 

could make anything of your job as it stands. There 
isn't as much scent as would cover a fourpenny bit, lay 
it on anyhow.' 

I had already invited the Inspector to look at ray 
portrait of the Unknown in the hope that he might 
possibly recognise him, as he professed to know all the 
leading criminals of the metropolis by sight. The 
fact that he did not know the face went to show that 
the latter was not a member of the criminal class. But 
as I had never really supposed that he was, this by itself 
did not help me perceptibly. My theory about him 
was that he was far too subtle a villain to stoop to 
vulgar crime, and that he probably belcmged to the 
higher classes. 

This interview with Inspector Teakle was not my 
only one with him. Though I foresaw that I should 
have to supply the imagination that was so sadly lack- 
ing in him, I thought he might be useful to me in what 
may be called the mechanical part of my investigation. 
80, a little before May 1, I called on him again, and 
asked him to engage for me a confidential agent to do a 
little surveillance for me. 

* Ah, you've got on some scent, sir, have you ?* he 
said. * That looks more like business.' 

^ I'm afraid,' I said, ' that there is as yet nothing 
that you would call a clue.' 

' Then who is it that's to be watched, sir ? ' 

' Well, it isn't exactly a person,' I said, taking ft 
rather malicious pleasure in mystifying this bumptious 
incapable. 

The Inspector had his hat on at the moment, and 
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no qaill pen was within reach, so he tilted his hat on 
one side and scratched his head jast above the right 
ear. 

^ Blest if I can understand yon, sir ! ' 

* Well,' I said, fixing him with my eye, so as not to 
lose a single movement of his features, for I expected 
them to become very expressive—* Well, it's a picture 
that I want to have watched/ 

I was not disappointed. The worthy Inspector 
looked at me, half in wild astonishment, half in com- 
passion. I could see that he thought I must be mad. 

^ Well, a picture can't give much trouble,' he said 
at length ; 4t can't take a ticket to the continent and 
run away from you.' 

With this he laaghed ; so I judged that this last 
remark was to be regsuded as a specimen of his special 
kind of humour* 

^ I didn't say it could,' I answered. ^ The question 
is, can you find me someone to watch it ? ' 

* Well, you see, sir — no offence, sir — but, really, sir, 
no one likes to be made ridiklus.' 

I saw that it had cost him some effort to make this 
speech, so I took compassiou on him, and explained to 
]um that I wanted someone to watch a picture at the 
Academy,, and to see if anyone seemed to take special 
notice of it in any way. 

^ Ah, I see, sir ; you think you may get a clue that 
way. Well, it don't look promising, but it's your only 
chance. Oh, yes, I can find you someone.' 

So, when the Academy was opened, it was arranged 
that there should be a private detective in attendajace 
all day, whose business it should be to report to me 
anything that happened in connection with my picture 
that might i^rike him as in any way suspicions. It 
was rather a wild idea of mine, but, still, not quite so 
wild as it seemed. For, as I have already said, all the 
world visits the Academy, and should it so happen that 
a man should go there and see his own portrait, without 
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having eat for it, it would probably astonish him {or 
the moment out of his self-control. I shonld add that 
I spoke also to an attendant, asking him to refer to me 
any intending purchasers of my pictures. 

May passed without anything special occurring, the 
detective meanwhile eating his head off. I went pretty 
often myself to the Academy. It is a pleasant lounge, 
and you are always sure of meeting friends there. My 
visits had also the advantage that I could watch my 
watcher a little, and keep him up to his work. But I 
must do him the justice to say that he showed no sign 
of any wish to neglect it. He was sharpness and 
alertness itself— -one of those little active men, with 
small, bead-like eyes, always on the keenest look-out for 
anything that may happen, and with the expression of 
a robin eyeing a worm. 

At last, when I had almost given up hope that my 
scheme would lead to anything, the little detective 
appeared suddenly in Melbury Road, where I still was. 
It was in the evening, and Vaux and I had already sat 
down to dinner, but we had the man in at once, made 
him sit down, and gave him a glass of wine. Then he 
proceeded to tell us that something had happened. 

*'Tain't much any way,' he said, 'but, still, it's 
somethink, and I thought you'd like to know it, sir, at 
once.' 

* Certainly,' I said—' what is it ? ' 

' Well, sir, I was watchin' as usual this afternoon, 
and a many people come and look at your picter and 
makes remarks on it— curious remarks some of them is, 
sir ' 

'Never mind their remarks, Jarvis,' I said, ^but 
tell us at once what happened.' 

Yaux laughed. 

'We'll have those remarks, if you please, after- 
wards,' he said. ' I think I should like to hear them. 
No doubt, they were all very complimentary.' 

*0h, no, sir,' said Jarvis quite eagerly. It is 
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astonishing what an interest snch men take in abnse of 
any kind. 

' I wish, Vaux, yon would let Jarvis come to the 
point,' I said. 

* Well, sir,' he resumed, ' all at once there came up 
a woman, looking very strange. She was dressed very 
odd, to begin with — all in very bright colours ; but I 
didn't mind that, on'y her eye looked so queer — very 
bright and restless, as if she wasn't what you call quite 
right.' 

' Well ? ' I said impatiently. 

' Up she come, sir, looking now at this picter, now 
at that, till she caught sight of yours. Then she 
stopped stock-still, just as if she*d been stuck to the 
floor, and her eyes looked that wild, I can't tell you, 
sir. Then she went up to it, but not at all steady, and 
I foUered close behind her, and she said somethink, but 
I didn't hear what it was. Then she puts her hand 
in her pocket and draws out somethink. It was a 
knife, sir. Then she looks all round, very sly-like, and 
catches sight of me ; and then she changes aU at once, 
puts the knife in her pockety and walks off, as if 
nothink 'ad 'appened.' 

' Well, nothing did happen,' remarked Vaux. 

Poor Jarvis looked disappointed at this remark, and 
I hastened to reassure him. 

' What you tell me,' I said, * is certainly interesting. 
This person must know the original of the picture.' 

* Or someone very like the picture,' said Vaux. 
* You don't yet know whether it is really a likeness of 
anybody.' 

This was a very injudicious remark to make before 
a man like Jarvis, and I could see the little bead-eyes 
of the latter twinkling with a very curious light. For 
my own part, I ignored the remark entirely, and asked 
Jarvis if he thought the person in question was a lady. 

* Well, no, sir, not exactly. What you might call 
'arf and 'arf, and awful ugly, sir.' 
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* And about how old ? ' 

* PVaps about thirty, sir/ 

* Of course you kept your eye on her ?* 

* Oh, yes, sir ; trust me for that. I foUered her 
'ome to Camden Town.' 

* Aristxx^ratic ! ' said Vaux. 

* And you have her address ?* • 

' Yes, sir. IVe wrote it down.' 

He handed me a paper, on which was pencilled an 
address in Camden Town. The house, he added, looked 
quite respectable,, but was certainly a cheap one. 

^ And hare you found out her name ? ' 

' Yes, sir, Mrs. Darvill.' 

* Oh, then, she's a married lady ? ' 

^ I suppose so, sir. That's what the neighbours call 
her.' 

' Has she been there long ? * 

* Only a few weeks, sir.' 

' And what is her husband ? * 

* I think she's a widow, sir. She lives alone with 
one servant — a very small one, sir.' 

^Nothing hinges on the size of the servant,' said 
Vaux. 

< Still, she is a very small one, sir,' persisted Jarvis, 
* for I saw her myself.' 

' Your seeing her would not affect the size,' remarked 
Vaux demurely. 

* Do be quiet, Vaux,' I said, noticing a puzzled look 
on the face of poor Jarvis. The little servant was a 
gi'eat fact to him. 

* Did you find out anything else about her ?' 

* No, sir ; on'y that the neighbours think her queer. 
They don't seem to know much about her. She 'asn't 
been there long, and she keeps to 'erself pretty much.' 

* Well,' I said, ^ that will do for the present, Jarvis. 
Of course, you'll continue your watch. The woman may 
come back. Or you may find out something more about 
her/ 
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We gave him another glass of wine, and then dis- 
missed him. As soon as he was gone, I tamed to Vaux 
and said : 

* Well, what do yon think of it ? * 

'Nothing, my dear fellow — absolutely nothing. I 
don't see that yon are a step forwarder. A mad woman 
glares at your picture. What of that ? A sane person 
might do it conceivably. By the way, Jarvis never told 
us what those remarks about your picture were.' 

This view of the case was very disheartening, and 
I could not bring myself to take it. 

' Oh, there may be something in it,' I said. ' I can't 
help thinking there is. There is one point, apparently, 
in favour of this theory. Of course, it may be a mere 
ccancidence.' 

'What is it?' 

' Why, the woman's name. Did you notice what it 
was ? ' • 

'Yes. Darvill. What of that? ' 

' Well, the letter I have with me is signed " R. D." 
The initial of the surname is " D." So is the initial 
of tins woman's surname.' 

Vaux broke out into a peal of laughter. 

' sanda aimplicitas I ' he exclaimed. ' Commend 
me to a lover for far-fetched credulity, when it suits his 
purpose. Why, half the surnames in England begin 
with D.' 

' Draw it mild,' I said. 

' And this woman is a widow ? ' 

' True,' I said, ' that's against my theory/ 

' Everything's against it, my dear boy. Fm very 
Bony to say it, but it is so. You'd better give up the 
whole business and marry someone else.' 

' I shall not give it up,' I said, ' and I shall never 
marry anyone else.' 

' Well, perhaps that is better still — ^remain single.' 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

Several days passed, during which nothing of special 
interest happened, and then the placid current of events 
was suddenly broken by an unexpected occurrence. 

I had been to Eton for the day, in order to refresh 
my recollections of my old school, and I did not return 
until about seven o'clock in the evening. At Paddington 
station I bought a copy of the Olobe, and, glancing at 
it in the hansom on my way to Melbury Road, my eye 
caught the following paragraph : — 

.DASTARDLY OUTRAGE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

A dastardly outorage was perpetrate to-day at the Royal 
Academy. Some miscreant managed unobserved to mutilate one 
of the pictures. The picture in question is a portrait exhibited by 
the Honourable Fitzalan Lindley. It appears to have beeu ripped 
up with a knife, or some other sharp instrument. It is not known 
exactly when the outrage was perpetrated, but it is supposed that 
it took place in the middle of the day when the rooms are com- 
paratively empty. There is no clue to the perpetrator. Much 
sympathy is expressed for Mr. Lindley, who Is a young artist whose 
pictures have attracted a good deal of attention this year. 

I read this paragraph with astonishment, but not with 
regret. I had always had the firm belief that this picture 
of mine, so strangely painted from Etheleen's remi- 
niscence, was no fancy-portrait, but a genuine likeness, 
and, if so, that it might lead to some discovery. And 
now this mutilation of it seemed to confirm my antici- 
pations. It was natural to suppose that the outrage had 
been committed by the woman whose strange conduct 
when opposite the picture had already attracted the 
attention of Jarvis. I had her address at home. I 
would go to her and see what information I could ex- 
tract from her. This occm*rence might give me the clue 
which I had been seeking so long. 

Much excited, I told the driver to go as fast as he 
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could, and in a very short time I found myself in 
Melbury Road. In the hall of my friend's house was 
Jarvis, looking very sheepish. He came forward and 
stammered out an apology. He had been away only for 
ten minutes, just at the slackest time in the middle of 
the day. It was a little matter of business — very im- 
portant business — ^that had called him out. Of course, 
he knew he ought not to have gone. He had never 
been away before, even for a minute. It was very hard 
upon him that the thing should have been done just on 
the one occasion when he wasn't there. I might rely 
upon it that nothing of the sort should occur again. 

The man spoke awkwardly, hesitatingly, with an 
almost exaggerated sense of the iniquity of his remiss- 
ness. No doubt, he had been remiss, and the conscience 
even of coarse natures reacts with a certain sensitiveness 
to anything in the nature of professional shortcoming. 
But I was not in the least annoyed with him. On the 
contrary, in my heart, I was grateful to him. It oc- 
curred to me in a moment that, if he had never left his 
post, the outrage would never have been committed. 
And as, without this outrage, I should have made no 
progress in my search, I was, of course, glad that it had 
occurred. The picture, as a picture, was nothing to me. 
I had painted it and placed it where it was only in the 
hope that it might be the means of unravelling the 
mystery that hung over Etheleen's antecedents. 

' Well, Jarvis,' I said, when he had finished, * of 
course you ought not to have gone away. But do not 
distress yourself about it. I do not think any harm has 
been done — on the contrary, what has happened may 
lead to some good result.' 

His wizened face brightened perceptibly as he heard 
this. 

* It is very good of you, sir, to say so,' he said, grate- 
fully. * I thought you'd be wild to hear your picter 
was ruined. Artists, as a rule, is very pertickler, but 
that's more with the grand picters, I suppose.' 
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' I am no exception to the rule) Jarvis. Only, I did 
not set any great store by tliis particular picture. Now, 
tell me who do you think can have disfigured it in this 
way?* 

^ There can't be two opinions about it, sir. It must 
be that wild woman as I told you of. She 'ad a knife 
in her 'and when I saw her, and she'd 'ave done it then, 
on'y she knew she was bein' watched.' 

* So I think,' I said. ^ And her address is 8, Acacia 
Square, Camden Town, is it not ? ' 

' Yes, sir. Shall I go to her ? ' 

' No ; I think you had better leave tiiat to me. At 
present, I shall not want you, but you can come again 
to-morrow morning.' 

Having dismissed Jarvis, I went into the library to 
find Vaux. As yet he had heard notihing of what had 
happened. Jarvis had considered it his duty, and per- 
haps his interest, to be, if possible, the first to tell me 
of the outrage. I showed Vaux the paragraph in the 
Olobe and asked- him to give me his opinion. 

For once he agreed with me; he allowed tiat it 
seemed highly probable that it was the woman from 
Camden Town who had mutilated my picture. 

^And, if so,' I said, ^she must have had a 
motive.' 

^ Possibly ; she may have wanted a little excitement. 
Life is very dull in Camden Town.' 

^ I don't see,' I said, ' that there is much excitement 
to be found in stealthily mutilating a picture.' 

< Tastes differ ; but it may have been madness pure 
and si^iple.' 

' Madness, perhaps,' I answered — ' Jarvis seemed to 
think the woman was half-cracked — but not madness 
pure and simple. No ; madness inspired by hatred — 
that seems a much more probable theory.' 

* Have it your own way, my dear fellow. And, of 
course, you are going to interview the lunatic and to 
leave me to dine alone ? ' 
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* Yes, I am o£f at once. I h&ve kept the hansom.' 

* Shall I come with you ? Women with knives are 
sometimes dangerous.' 

I declined the offer as delicately as possible. I 
thought this was a business which one might manage 
better than two, and I was rather afraid that, if Vaux 
came, he might make some satirical remark which would 
complicate mai)ters. As to the idea of danger, tibat of 
course was ridiculous. 

Taking with me the letter addressed to Ethele^n, 1 
let myself out of the front door, in order to start for 
Camden Town, when I was waylaid by a man in a tall 
hat who was standing on the doorstep. He raised hia 
hat as I approached him. 

* The Honourable Mr. Lindley ? ' he asked. 
Bather surprised at the vulgar elaboration of this 

style of address, I looked at the man more closely. He 
waa suflSciently well dressed, but without gloves. His 
face was pale and pasty-looking. His expression was 
shrewd ; and he seemed not so mach to look at me as 
to look round me out of the comer of his eyes. In his 
left hand he held a formidable looking note-book, in his 
right a pencil sharpened at both ends. 

* Yes, my name is Lindley,' I said. 

* I've had a little difficulty to find you, sir, owing to 
your address not being in the Directory/ 

He spoke almost in a tone of reproach, as if I had 
been sadly lacking in consideration. Falling in with 
the humour of the ^tuation, I hastened to apologise and 
explain. 

' I am sorry you should have had so much trouble,' 
I said, ^ but, you see, I don't live in London. I am here 
only on a visit.' 

'In an instant he had opened his note-book and was 
jotting something down in it. 

The next instant he looked up again. 

' May I ask where you do live, sir ?— I mean when 
you are at home ? Is it at Biverton Castle ? ' 

o 
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' May I, in my turn, ask why you should put these 
questions to me ? ' I inquired. 

* Certainly, sir — ^nothing can be fairer, only I thought 
you knew already. I am the representative of tiw Pic- 
cadilly Intelligencer^ 

* Oh, indeed!' 

*I have oome about that picture of yours, Mr. 
Lindley. The outrage excites a good deal of interest, 
and we wish to know all the details.' 

I hesitated for a moment. There was nothing I 
disliked more than the idea of offering my heart to this 
human vulture to peck at. But I was a child of my 
time. I had brought my^lf to believe in the omni- 
potence of the press. And I was in a way a public 
character, for I was an artist, dependent for success 
on the public whom this man professed to represent. 
So I gave way to his importunity. 

'Well,' I said, 'I will not struggle against the 
Zeitgeist.' 

'That is not my name/ he answered drily. *My 
name is Badgerly.' 

' Well, Mr. Badgerly, I am rather in a huny, but 
I can spare you a few minutes, and I shall be happy 
to give you any information in my power. Pray 
oome in:' 

I opened the door with my latch-key and led the 
way into the library. Vaux was still there. 

' This is a gentleman,' I said, ' from the Piccadilly 
Intelligencer who has come to ask some queationB about 
the picture.' 

' Exactly,' said Mr. Badgerly. 

As he spoke, he glanced round the room and made 
another entry in his note-book. This entry I judged to 
be concerned with the general appearance of the room 
and the furniture. 

We sat down, and Mr. Badgerly assumed what I 
imagined to be his interrogative attitude. That is to 
say, he leant forward across the table by which he was 
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sitting, and, resting his left arm upon it with the open 
note-book held in his upturned hand, wetted one end of 
the pencil between his lips, and then, holding it poised 
in mid-air, fixed his eyes upon me and began his ques- 
tioning. 

* We will begin at the beginning, sir, if you don't 
mind. I find it much more convenient to begin there. 
Some of my confreres work backwards, but I don't 
like it.' 

^ How do you mean " work backwards ? '* * 

* Well, they get out the important items first, and 
then come back to the minor details. It pays some- 
times, but not always. A busy man doesn't, as a rule, 
like to be worried about mere trivialities, when he 
knows he has already communicated the important 
facts.' 

* So you like to begin with the trivialities,' I said. 
'Well, it seems a more workmanlike method. The 
thin edge of the wedge first.' 

Mr. Badgerly seemed to be gratified by the compli- 
ment, but he did not linger over it. 

' Well, sir, to begin with,' he said, ^ toaj I ask how 
old yon are?' 

I could not help laughing. 

* What has that to do with the picture ? * I asked. 

' Just this, sir, that when the public takes an interest 
in anybody, it likes to know all about them.' 

* You'll have to tell him what you pay for your 
trousers,' said Vaux. 

* No, sir, that will not be necessary,' said Mr, 
Badgerly with dignity. *It will be sufficient to de- 
scribe your dress, and that I can do from memory.' 

^ And am I bound to answer all your questions ?' I 
asked. 

It was Vaux who answered the question, and he did 
it with a mock gravity which was very amusing. 

* Mr. Lindley,' he said, mimicking the manner of a 
judge on the bench, ^ you are now a prisoner at the bar 

o 2 
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of public opinioii. It is my duty to tell you that yon 
are not bound to criminate yourself but that anything 
yoQ may Bay will be used as evidence against you.' 

This interruption was evidently not at all to the 
taste of Mr. Badgerly, who was thoroughly in earnest. 

*• You were going to be kind enough to tell me how 
old you are, Mr. Lindley.' 

* Very well — say twenty-five.' 

^ A few months more or less makes no difference/ 
remarked Mr. Badgerly graciously, as he jotted down 
the item. ' The public is not particular in that way. 
Besides, you see, they don't know but what it's exact. 
— And you are the third son, I think, of the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Biverton, of Biverton Castle, 
shire?' 

* Yes, I am Lord Bivei'ton's third son.* 
' Only three in family, I think, sir ? ' 

* There are only three of us.' 

'And how long have you be^ot an artist^ Mr. 
lindley?' 

' For the last five years.' 

' Probably against the wishes of your aristocratic 
family ? ' 

' Oh, no, they don't care a button about it.' 

* It's a pity/ remarked Mr. Badgerly, reflectively. 
*The item would have worked up well, There'a no- 
thing like a family feud to interest the public when 
the parties belong to the Upper Ten, you Imow.' 

' Aristocratic linen should never be washed at home,' 
muttered Vaus. ^ It is a cruel privation for the middle 
classes.' 

* And how long did this particular picture take you 
to paint ? ' asked Mr. Badgerly, who steadily ignored 
the iiiterpolations of Vaux. 

' About three weeks or a month, I should think.* 
Mr. Badgerly looked disappointed. 
'That isn't much,' he said. 'It doesn't make a 
good contrast.' 
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* How do you mean ? ' 

* Well, yon see, if it had been the work* of years 
DOW, how mnch more striking the dSnoHment would be ! 
—It would be a tragedy, and there's nothing better 
than a tragedy. " The work of a life-time ruined in a 
moment! *' — ^that's how the head-line would run.' 

He seemed qaite sorry that I had not suffered an 
irreparable loss, yet I do not doubt that he was a kind- 
hearted man when his profession permitted him to be 
cdmply human. 

^ The picture is, I think, a portmt ?* 

* Yes, in a way.' 
*Ofwhom?' 

* I don't know.' 

Mr. Badgerly laid down his pencil in something 
like despair. 

^ Come, sir,' he said, * you can't mean that seriously.' * 
*ButI do.' 

* Then how could you have painted it ? ' 

' Perhaps I should have called it, a fancy portrait.' 

Mr. Badgerly shook his head, more in sorrow than 
in anger. 

'It's an important item, Mr. lindley, a very 
important item. I'm sure you won't refuse to give 
it me.' 

' I assure you I know no more about the original, if 
there is an original, than you do. I have never seen 
him in my life.' 

Mr. Badgerly shook his head again — ^very dubiously, 
but he passed on to another question. 

' And now, sir, the motive of the outrage ? There 
must have been a motive.' 

* One would suppose so.' 

'And that motive,' continued Mr. Badgerly, with 
sudden animation, ' must have been revenge.' 
' Possibly.' 

* But revenge on whom ? There can be only one 
answer — revenge on the artist. Now, sir, if you would 
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kindly tell me the circumstances which in your opinion 
led up to this dastardly outrage, you would be confer- 
ring a great favour upon me.' 

' But, my dear sir, I haven't an idea of them,' 

* Well, Mr. Lindley, all I can say is, it's cruel. I 
did think you'd have treated me more liberally. You 
live by painting; I live by writing; and we can 
neither of us get along without material.' 

' Pigments and figments,' said Vaux. 

I was really sorry for poor Badgerly. But it was 
quite out of my power to help him, and I think I con- 
vinced him at last that this was the case. 

* Well,' he said, getting up to go, ' it's a poor busi- 
ness — a very poor business. I don't see my way to 
more than half a column, and that'll be thin enough. 
Could I see your studio, sir, just to fill out a little ? ' 

* It is not mine,' I said. * It is that gentleman's.' 

* It's all the same, sir, to me.' 

* But not to me,' growled Vaux. * I never show 
my pictures.' 

Faute de mieux, even this was an item, and Mr 
Badgerly at once booked it. 

'Or you might perhaps just let me look ovei the 
house. I've already entered the view from the door- 
steps.' 

' Oh, the house is just the same as every other 
house,' said Yaux. ^ There are some rooms, and a stair- 
case, and plenty of draughts.' 

^Well,' said Mr. Badgerly, shutting up his note- 
book, ' I thank you, gentlemen, for the courtesy you 
have shown me. I can't help being disappointed, but 
111 do the best I can.' 

* I've no doubt of it,' said Vaux, 

Then he rang the bell and Mr. Badgerly was shown 
out. 

* He'll write something nasty, you may be sure of 
that,' said Vaux, when the door had closed behind the 
interviewer. 
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* Well, I don't much care if he does.' 

' Perhaps not. You will be talked about, at any 
rate, and that will help to make you known. It's every- 
thing for an artist to be talked aboat.' 

' Which is the reason you shun publicity so com- 
pletely?' 

' I am not an artist— only an art-lovw, which is very 
different.' 

' I cannot argue the point now,' I said, ' I must be 
off to Camden Town.' 



CHAPTER XXVn 



My driver had some difficulty in finding the desired 
address, and, of course, I was quite unable to direct 
him, Camden Town being one of those districts that 
are known only to its own inhabitants. Luckily, 
however, there is a great spirit of fraternity amongst 
cab-drivers, so that at last my particular dnver, after 
many protracted colloquies with his brethren — more 
especially with those of them who were loitering out- 
side public-houses— -was directed to the addr^ we 
wished to find. 

Acacia Square proved to be, like several London 
squares, a triangle, geometrical exactitude being of no 
account in a question of nomenclature. It was a cold, 
dreary-looking place, the houses neat but mean, and 
the triangular space in the middle being almost bare of 
grass, so that it seemed hardly worth while to have 
surrounded it with railings, except indeed to make it 
a place of greater security for the local cats, which, 
doubtless, held high revel there on moonlight nights. 
No. 8 was very like all the other houses, except that 
the blinds were down. 

I got out of the cab and, telling the driver to wait, 
rang at the door of No. 8. To this first appeal there 
was no answer. I rang again. Then, after a long 
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interval, I heard a footfall inside the house, and at 
last the door was cantionsly opened and a servant-girl 
peeped out. Jarvis was right — the girl was certainly 
very minute. Not only so, but she had a very frightened 
look. I asked her if her mistress was at home. She 
had just got out a timid * Yes ' when a woman's voice 
from upstairs shrieked along the passage the word ' No.' 
This seemed to paralyse the little servant, who stood 
before me, speechless and irresolute, still holding the 
door in her hand, but neither shutting it nor opening it 
wider, whilst she fixed her eyes in a pleading manner 
on my face, as if intreating me to go away. I saw, 
however, that this was a case in which resolution was 
necessary, and I determined to carry my point, even at 
the cost of a little rudeness, so, using a gentle pressure, 
I pushed the door back suiEciently to enter the hall. 
Then I closed the door behind me, and said to the girl 
who was now transfixed with astonishment : — 

^Please to tell your mistress that a gentleman 
wishes to see her.' 

As I said this, I cast a glance towards the stairs, 
which, as is customary in such houses, led straight up 
from the hall, and was myself astonished at what I saw. 
There, at the top of the stairs, bent over the balusters, 
was a woman's face unlike the face of any woman I 
had ever seen. It was a large, square facjd, flushed and 
red, with protruding eyes, which were rendered more 
horrible by the tact that the white was plainly visible 
all round them at the moment. But there was some- 
thing unsteady and furtive about them, for the instant 
they perceived that I was looking, they were turned 
aside. The hair around this face was frizzed out in a 
fantastic manner and adorned with scraps of pink 
ribbon. The mouth was large ; the jaw massive ; there 
was something like a moustache on the upper lip* Yet 
the face was plainly that of a woman, the sex was 
stamped upon it, I know not how, indefinably, but 
unmistakably — ^in fact, in spite of a certain masculine 
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squarenesfl and coarseness, I don't know that I ever 
saw a face so piteously feminine. I say ^ piteously,' 
because, as it seemed to me, it was the face of a woman- 
failure — ^a woman meant to be all tenderness and love, 
but cursed with such a repulsive outward aspect that 
none could love her as a woman, and who had thus 
been thrown back upon herself, to the mental and 
moral dislocation, as it seemed, of wliat might else 
have been a noble nature. 

All this had occurred to me as a flash of intuition 
the instant I caught sight of the face. Then I averted 
my gaze and repeated my request to the little maid, 
who answered timidly : 

' Please, sir, I'm afraid to go.' 

I cast another glance up the stairs. The face was 
no longer there. 

' Is the drawing-room upstairs ? ' I asked. 

' Yes, sir.' 

^ On the right or left ? ' 

^ Please, sir, on the right.' 

* And your mistress is there ?' 

* Yes, sir — leastways, I think so.' 

* Very well, I will go up by myself.' 

And before she could expostulate, had she been so 
minded, I was half way up the stairs. The next instant 
I tapped at the drawing-room door. A woman's voice 
said ' Come in,' and I entered. 

It was a small room, meanly furnished, with one 
window, the blind of which was down. Sitting in a 
chair near the table was a woman gaudily attired — the 
same woman whom I had seen looking over the stairsf 
And yet, though it was impossible to mistake her, her 
appearance was already different. The expression of 
her face was completely altered. It now exhibited 
neither curiosity nor rage ; it was composed and placid. 
And in her hand the woman had some embroidery, with 
which she was busied, or appeared to be busied, when I 
entered. 
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I thonght I trnderstood it all. This woman was 
probably mad — certainly eccentric and ferocious. But 
she had also the cunning of the insane and could conceal 
her peculiarities when she knew she was being watched. 
Then, too, she was a woman, and even madness had 
not robbed her of that primary feminine instinct — ^the 
desire to appear at her best before a stranger. 

She rose as I entered, and bowed in a way that 
seemed to show that she had at some time moved in 
good society. As she did so, I was struck with the 
muscular development of her frame. She was certainly 
a very powerful woman, and her hands, though white 
and well-tended, were unusually large, and gave the 
idea of great strength. 

* Have I the honour of speaking to Mrs. Darvill ? * 
I asked. 

For all answer she bowed again. 

* I hope you will pardon my intrusion,' I went on, 
and then stopped, awkwardly enough. The fisu^t was, 
I had not at all made up my mind what to say. 

She did not appear to notice my embarrassment, 
but answered in quite a low, gentle voice : 

* If I can be of any service, I shall be glad.' 

*You are very kind,' I said. 'I thought it just 
possible you might give me some information about a 
matter in which I am much interested, and for this 
reason I have ventured to call upon you.' 

She glanced at me in some surprise. 

' What is it ? ' she asked. 

* Mr. Darvill is, I believe, dead.' 
Her manner changed in a moment. 

' Who told you that ? ' she asked, her eyes flashing. 

* I hope you will excuse my mentioning it.' 

I saw too_ late that I had not gone to work with 
sufficient caution. Her face was working strangely; 
an explosion was imminent. I tried to avert it, but, 
knowing nothing of her circumstances^ was again un- 
lucky in my remark. 
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' Pray forgive me,' I said, ^ for having inadvertently 
tonched a painful chord.' 

She started up; her bosom heaved; she clenched 
her hands ; she glared at me like a tigress. 

' You come to mock me,' she shrieked. ' You come 
firom him — ^the villain — the perjurer — the murderer! 
Go back to him, tell him I spit upon him. Ah, I will 
have revenge on him one of these days — ^revenge — 
revenge ! Tell him that.' 

By this time I had risen also and was considering 
what it was best to do. My continued presence seemed 
to madden her more and more. She advanced towards 
me. 

' Will you go, you mean, base, despicable spy ? Go 
Dack to your master and tell him I dare him to come 
himself. Ah, I would be even with him then.' 

She went on in the same strain for I know not how 
long, pouring out a torrent of abuse that left me no 
chance of getting in a word. I could only stand there, 
silently confronting her, waiting for the storm to pass 
over, but keeping my eye on her the while, for I had 
to own to myself, after all, that such a woman could be 
dangerous. 

Whether it was my silence, involuntary though it 
was, that increased her passion, I know not ; but all at 
once a fresh access of fury came over her, and she leapt 
towards me. At the same instant she put her right 
hand into her pocket and drew out something that 
flashed in the light. Quick as thought, I grasped her 
wrist with all my force. Her fingers relaxed their hold, 
and an open bowie-knife, with blade sharp and pointed, 
fell to the floor. 

* Woman,' I said, * would you murder me ? ' 

* Yes, you and the wretch who sent you.' 

' No one sent me,' I answered. ' You misunderstand 
me altogether. Do be calm and reasonable. I wish to 
be your friend.' 

She looked at me for a moment in a strange, per- 
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plexed way. Then one of those sudden changes of 
mood which are so common with the mentally afiSicted 
G^me over her, and she burst into tears. 

' I have no friends/ she sobbed — ' none — ^none. • All 
are enemies now. Everyone hates me.' 

*■ I do not hate you/ I said gently. 

Then I led her back to her chair, and she sat down, 
and bent across the table, leaning her head upon her 
hands and sobbing bitterly. 

* Now,' I said, * Mrs. Darvill, I give you my word 
of honour that no one has sent me to you. I know 
nothing of your history, which seems, from what you 
have said, to be a very painful one. - Would you like to 
tell it to me?' 

She looked up at me through her tears, with an 
expression on the unlovely face like that of some dumb 
animal imploring pity. I did pity her from the bottom 
of my heart. 

' I thought you had come to mock me,' she said at 
last. ' People are so cruel. Life is so cruel.' 

' I hope I should not be cruel to anyone,' I said — 
' least of all to a woman.' 

My voice and manner seemed to soothe her. I 
treated her much as I should have treated a child, only 
more respectfully. She dried her tears, and said : 

^ I can see you now. There was a mist before my 
eyes when you came in, and I could not tell what you 
looked like. But I think you are good and kind — you 
look as if you were. But why did you talk of that 
drea^ul man ? ' 

' I wanted to know something more about him/ t 
said. ' I know very little.' 

' What can he be to you ? ' she asked. ' Who are 
you ? I do not even know your name.' 

' My name is Lindley,' I said. 

She seemed to be searching amongst her reool- 
lections. 

^ I know no one of that name/ she said at length. 
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^ Possibly not ; nothing liinges on the name. Let 
me explain my position to yon as far as I am able. 
Supposing you had done something which might lead 
to your imprisonment, and I had discovered it ; and, 
supposing that, instead of having you arrested, I had 
come to talk the matter over with you ; in such a case, 
would you think me your enemy or your friend ? ' 

She looked at me again, hidf doubtfully, half 
imploringly. I seemed to see behind those strange, 
protruding eyes, and to be aware of the confused 
struggles of her poor perverted intellect. 

'I should think you my friend,' she answered at 
last. 

Then I stooped down and picked up the knife 
which lay at my feet. I had hlready examined it at a 
distance, and I had fancied that I detected something 
on* it which might help me in my present purpose. 
Now I scrutinised it more closely, and saw that my 
suspicion was well founded. 

^ I have already mentioned my name, Mrs. Darvill/ 
I said ; * but that told you notUng. That would hot 
explain my coming to call on you. Now, let me add 
that I am an artist. That, perhaps, will help to explain 
matters.' 

Poor thing ! She started perceptibly. 

' Now,' I went on, ' I happen, like other artists, to 
have some pictures at the Boyal Academy.' 

This time she did not start, but the coarse red of 
h^ great cheeks grew visibly duller. 

' Something happened in the Academy to-day to 
one of my pictures. Do you know anything about it ? ' 

I saw that she was quite unable to answer me. 
She tried to stammer out what I supposed must be 
intended for a denial, but nothing articulate came of it. 
She sat there, her eyes still fixed upon me in a kind of 
fiiscination. I went on : 

' One of my pictures was mutilated to-day by some- 
one. The canvas has been slashed with a knife. Oddly 
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enough, I Bee Bticking in the joint of this knife a thread 
or two, apparently of canvas.' 

The woman's face was now working strangely, and 
I began to fear a fresh explosion of angovemable 
rage. 

' I see yon know all about it,' she said defiantly. 
'Yes, I did it, and I would do it again. He is a 
villain. I would stab him if I could £md him. Yes, I 
slashed his &lse face upon the canvas. There ! I have 
confessed it. Call the police. I do not care.' 

I closed the knife and laid it close to myself upon 
the table, out of her reach. Then I said : 

* I have no wish whatever to cell the police, Mrs. 
Darvill. I am greatly interested in what you have 
done, and merely want you to explain to me who he is, 
and why you hate him so much.' 

Her rage grew fiercer as I spoke. 

'Why do you talk to me like this?' she cried. 
*You must be false. You told me that you did not 
know him, and yet you have painted his portrait.' 

'No doubt that sounds strange,' I answered in a 
soothing voice, ' but it is strictly true. I painted that 
portrait £rom a sketch supplied by someone else fix)ni 
memory. I have never seen the original in my life.' 

She seemed to be struggling painfully with doubt 
and perplexity as she heard this. At last she said : 

' It is very strange ; I cannot understand it ; but I 
think I believe you.' 

' It is the simple truth,' I said. ' I do not even 
know his name. Do you mind telling me who it is ? ' 

' It is my husband,' she said— ' the man who has 
ruined my life.' 

I had not expected to hear this, and I could not for 
the life of me determine the value of the information. 
Would it help me in my search ? I hardly dared to 
think it. Even if I could be sure that Etheleen's 
reminiscence of the face was a true one — and of this I 
could have no actual certainty — ^what then? This 
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woman was certainly, to some extent, insane. What 
could be more probable than that, in the twilight of her 
restson, she had been misled by a mere fancied resem- 
blance ? Or, if the resemblance were genuine, might 
there not be a mere coincidence of likeness between two 
wholly different individuals ? 

Still, there was just a chance that it might be a 
clue, so I clung to it ; and there was this little trivial 
circumstance to favour it, that the name of the writer 
of the letter began with a * D.' I had the letter in my 
pocket, but at the moment I could not make up my 
mind whether it would be judicious to show it to her 
just then. So I put another question : 

' May I ask if Mr. Darvill's Christian name begins 
with an "R''?' 

Again the rage came over her. 

'You know him — you must know him — or how 
should you know that ? ' 

' I once saw a letter of his,' I said, * signed " R. D." ' 

' Show it me, then I will believe you.' 

I hesitated, for I still doubted whether it were wise 
to show it to her. 

' I will show you the envelope,' I said at last, ' and 
perhaps you will kindly tell me if the address that is 
crossed out is in his handwriting.' 

Then I took the letter from my pocket and handed 
it to her in the envelope. But I was not prepared for 
what followed. In the eagerness of her curiosity she 
had risen to receive it, and she almost snatched it oat 
of my hand. Then her face grew purple ; the veins of 
neck and forehead swelled horribly ; she gasped for 
breath. I really thought she would have a fit of 
apoplexy. A single glance at the original address had 
been sufficient for her, and I knew before she spoke 
that I was so far on the right scent — the writer of that 
letter was her husband. 

*What!' she shrieked at last, *you carry about 
with you a letter from that perjured villain to his old 
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accomplice ? Yon were a friend of that she-devil, were 
you?' 

She was wilder and madder now than she had been 
at all, and I was glad to think that the knife was no 
longer in her possession. And what she said was as 
overpowering as the way in which she said it. I was 
well-nigh stupefied. Whatever else I might have 
anticipated, I could never have anticipated th^. That 
Etheleen — ^the goddess of my heart's devotion — should 
be spoken of thus was altc^ether past my comprehen- 
sion. I loved her too dearly, too entirely, to believe it. 
Still, the mere naked fact that she could be regarded in 
this way was more than I could bear. If this mad 
woman's words were true, and she was the wife of the 
man who had written the letter, Etheleen could not be 
married to him, and I was therefore free to marry her ; 
but on what principle could I believe one half of what 
the woman said, and not the other half? Such were 
the thoughts which tried to struggle into shape in my 
mind as I heard this wild torrent of vindictive wrath. 

I saw that she had dropped the letter to the floor in 
her excitement. Watching my opportunity, I picked 
it up, and then, seeing that Qothing was to be gained 
by remaining with her so long as she was in her present 
state, I determined to leave the room. Besides, I really 
wanted time to collect my thoughts and decide upon 
some plan of action. At this moment I could decide 
on nothing. So I bowed and said ^ Good-day,' though 
I doubt if, in the temper of her passion, she noted or 
even heard my words. She followed me to the head of 
the stairs, still lavishing abuse upon me, and the last 
thing I saw of her, when I reached the hall and looked 
up, was the great coarse face, livid with passion, 
once more bent over the stairs as it had been on my 
arrival. 

The little maid was at the front door, all a-tremble 
with terror. I slipped a half-crown into her hand. 

' My poor girl,' I said, * I am sorry for you.' 
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^ Thank you kindly, sir/ she answered. * I knowed 
how it would be.' 

^ Is your mistress always like this ?^ I asked. 

* No, sir ; not quite alwaya' 

* Why do you stop here ? ' 

*Well, sir, she's sometimes very kind to me. I 
think she likes me.' 

There was, then, one soft spot left even in this poor 
mad creature's heart. So it is always, I think. It is 
impossible to snap every filament that binds man in 
love to man. 



OHAPTEE XXVin 



As I drove back to Melbury Road I tried to collect my 
thoughts. What had I gained by the interview ? and 
what should I do next ? These were the two questions 
that possessed my mind. What had I gained ? Surely 
this much — ^the knowledge that it was this mad woman's 
husband who had written to Etheleen. She had recog- 
nised his likeness and his handwriting. But then, as 
she was mad, the recognition might mean nothing — it 
might be a mere phase of her madness — an insane de- 
lusion. And again, granted that she was under no 
delusion in this respecfc, what had I gained? That 
terrible dilemma was before me all the while — I must 
either believe all that this woman had told me, or 
nothing. If nothing, then nothing had been gained. 
If all, why, then, what must I thiii erf Etheleen ? It 
was a horrible position for a lover. 

And then that other question : What should I do 
next? I could not see my way at all. Of course, I 
could consult Vaux, and I could consult Inspector 
Teakle. But I doubted whether either of them could 
give me much assistance. I wanted to learn all that 
. Mrs. Darvill knew ; but, with her peculiar temperament, 

p 
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how wfts tliat to be managed ? It was a case for psy- 
chological treatment, and Inspector Teakle was no 
psychologist. As to having the woman taken np for 
mutilating my picture, that might possibly be done on 
her confession, but otherwise there was no proof at all 
that she had done it. And what good would it do me 
to have her arrested ? It would only prejudice her still 
more strongly against me, and, in all probability, close 
her lips entirely. 

I found Vaux at home. 

* Well,' he exclaimed, as soon as he saw me, * how 
did your visit go off? Have you seen the virago of the 
knife?' 

In answer to this, I gave him a full account of what 
had taken place at 8, Acacia Square. 

' You are lucky to have escaped with your life,' he 
said when I had finished. * I warned you before you 
went. Oorruptio optvmi pessima. When a woman 
takes to the knife she is more dangerous than a man, 
for, from the passionateness of her nature, she is more 
reckless.' 

' Well, the danger is over, at any rate ; and what 
do you think about it all ? ' 

' I think it really looks like a clue. It is impossible, 
of course, to feel any certainty, but it looks very much 
as if this woman knew the story of Etheleen's life,' 

I did not know whether to be pleased or annoyed 
as I heard this. I was longing to penetrate the mystery 
that enveloped Etheleea, but I would rather it should 
never be penetrated than that she should be proved to 
be what Mrs. Darvill had described her. 

' The worst of it is,' I said at last, * that woman 
spoke very badly of Etheleen. You do not think this 
can be true, do you ? ' 

* I do not expect you to believe it,' answered Vaux. 
' But do you believe it yourself? ' 

Vaux smoked for several seconds in silence. Then 
he 3aid : 
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* My dear Fitz, we are old friends, and I have not 
the slightest desire to quarrel with you. Shall we talk 
of something else ? ' 

I was naturally indignant, and yet I could not 
exactly blame him. I had demanded his opinion ; he 
had not forced it upon me. For that matter, he had 
not even now stated it in so many words, but of course 
I knew what he meant. 

' If you knew Etheleen personally/ I said, * you 
would see how false such a description must necessarily 
be.' 

* Exactly. But, then, why ask the opinion of a 
man who does not know her personally ? Let us dis- 
miss Mrs. Darvill's whole statement as unworthy of 
credit. No doubt, she is mad.' 

' But if it is all false, then I have not advanced a 
step.' 

' It seems impossible to satisfy you. Tell me what 
to say.' 

There was justice in this. In present circumstances, 
it was impossible to satisfy me. I must know more 
before I could really form a judgment. 

' At least you might tell me what practical steps 
you think I had better take next.' 

* Well, you might put the detectives to watch the 
woman and to find out something about her.' 

Jarvis has already been watching her and making 
inquiries, but he has found out practically nothing. 
The woman lives quite to herself. The neighbours 
know really nothing about her.' 
. * What about her servant ? ' ^ 

^ That little girl ! Jarvis told me she had not been 
there long, only since Mrs. Darvill has come to live in 
Acacia Square. She knows nothing of Mrs, Darvill's 
previous history.* 

* There we are. No one knows anything, or appa- 
rently can find out anything, about her. Would you 
like me to take her in hand ? I could put a shirt of 

f2 
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mail tiiider my clothes for the interview — I have one, 
as yon know, in tiie fttndio.' 

' Yon are very kind, but I think there is someone 
who wonkl do better even than you. What do you say 
to asking Mr. Badgerly togo and interview her ? ' 

Vaux threw himself back in his chair to enjoy a 
laugh. 

^ A capital idea ! ' he said. ' Beally, Fitz, you have 
some gliiMiche EinfdUe^ as the G^*mans say.' 

' What do you think of him ? ' I asked. 

^ What should I think of him ? — ^the latest parasite 
of civilisation — the acarus mqidsUoriuSy all tentades 
and suckers.' 

* But, seriously, don't you think I could utilise this 
man's inquisitive aptitudes and professional experience 
to extract the information I want from Mrs. Darvill ? 
The woman certainly has a story to tell, if she could 
only be got to tell it. Unfortunately, I approached 
her in the wrong way and led her, not unnaturtJly, to 
think that I was in league with her enemies. So I 
could get very little out of her. But might she not act 
quite differently, if she were diflferently approached ? ' 

* I think it very likely,* said Vaux. * She is a 
woman and she has a grievance ; and where did you 
ever find a woman with a grievance who really wished 
to keep it secret ? On the contrary, she would probably 
like to have it made as public as possible.; and, if so, 
who is so fitted to preside over the accouchement q( the 
grievance as this man^midwife of the press ? ' 

' Do be serious and tell me what yon really think 
of the idea.' 

* Seriously, I approve of it entirely, if yon can get 
Aiim to go, and if he can be persuaded to deal gently 
with her, as the angler does with the worm. His usual 
style has perhaps a little too much of the forceps 
about it.' 

< I could give him a hint about that.' 

* The best hint would be payment by results,' sug- 
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gested Vaux. ' Money is an object, I shonld fancy^ to 
the poor devil. And, Ktz, one thing more: Don't warn 
him that the woman is dangerons. Fancy what untold 
good might spring from the slaughter of an interviewer! 
What a gratefal sense of emancipation we should all 
have, if only one such monster could be slain in the 
exercise of his vocation ! I'd pay for his funeral.' 

' Only then,' I said, * I should never get from him 
the information I want — ^that is against it, from my 
point of view.' 

*^Tou are too subjective,' said Vaux, ' but that is 
only the same thic^ as saying that you are in love. 
And now, may I remind you that you have had no 
dinner?' 

I had really dean forgotten all about this . most im- 
portant item in the daily routine of an Englishman. I 
looked at my watch. It was now ten o'clock. Vaux 
had already dined, but he gave me the benefit of his 
society whilst I had something to eat. 

^ No human being,' he said as we went into the 
dining-room, ^ has ever yet been able to fix the precise 
moment when dinner chaises into supper. It is a 
great mystery, before which mere reason is helpless; 
faith alone will enable us to apprehend it.' 

< My comfort is,' I answered, ' that the meals them- 
selves are very much alike, whatever you may call 
them.' 

^ I am really shocked at you,' he said with mock 
gravity. ^Tbe man who thinks nothing of names is 
outside the pale of .orthodox religion. How are you to 
have a proper hatred of your fellows, if you confine 
yourself to mere essentials ? I hope you like the soup ? ' 

There was nothing more to be done that night, but 
early the next morning I drove to the ofiice of the 
Piccadilly Intelligencer to inquire for Mr. Badgerly. Of 
course, he was not there, but I was given his address. 
He lived at Brixton, and thither I had myself driven. 

On my arrival, I was shown up at once into the 
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room in which Mr. Badgerly was. In this respect he 
was consistent — ^if he forced himself upon others, he 
made no attempt to keep visitors at a distance. He 
was sitting in a dingy, dreary room, very meagrely fur- 
nished. The one window stood sadly in need of clean- 
ing ; the floor was ooyered with dust. He was writing 
at one of those round tables which, rejoicing in one 
central leg, are able, on the slightest provocation, to 
perform all manner of gymnastic feats. As Mr. Badgerly 
leant over it, the table's huge polished disk was tilted at 
such an angle that it seemed curious that the papers 
with which it was covered did not glide past him to the 
floor. And when he rose, as he did to receive me, the 
table, released from its temporary constraint, began to 
oscillate with a noisy and apparently spontaneous 
alacrity that would have gladdened the heart of a 
Spiritualist. 

Mr. Badgerly was not alone. Near the window was 
a middle-aged lady, dressed in faded attire, whom I 
judged to be his wife. Mr. Badgerly's own attire was 
not attractive. The frock-coat — the armour of proof, 
clad in which he made his professional attacks — ^had 
been laid aside, and he was now in his shirt-sleeves. 
Moreover, the shirt-sleeves were not so clean as they 
might have been, and the waistcoat was almost* thread- 
bare. 

I had been ushered into the room without any more 
specific announcement than that I was a gentleman who 
wished to see Mr. Badgerly, but at the first glance Mr. 
Badgerly recognised me. 

' Ah,' he said, ' proud to see you, Mr. Lindley. Pray 
come in. Allow me to introduce you to my wife. My 
dear, this is the Honourable Mr. lindley. Where will 
you sit ? ' 

There was not much choice of seats, but I took the 
nearest, which chanced to be a box turned bottom up- 
wards. On this, however, I was not allowed to remain 
— that would have been too great a breach of the pro- 
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prieties. Mr. Badgerly handed me a chair, with a certain 
air of distinction, ^ if he would imply that he had 
mixed long enough in the world to know at least this 
much, that the scions of the aristocracy were not in the 
habit of sitting on boxes in their ancestral homes. 

Of course, I complied with his wishes and transferred 
myself to the chair, though I found it less comfortable 
than the box, inasmuch as the cane seat was ragged 
with wear. Then a fresh attack was made upon me — 
this time by Mrs. Badgerly. Rising from her place, she 
advanced towards me, and, with the words, ' Allow me 
to take your hat, Mr. Lindley,' she gently but firmly 
wrested it from me and laid it on the table. To deprive 
a visitor of his hat is the first duty enjoined by the 
spirit of hospitality on all true members of the English 
bourgeoiais. 

* You find me in my workshop,' said Mr. Badgerly. 
* The life of a pressman allows no leisure. And, by a 
strange coincidence, I was, at the moment you entered, 
writing out the notes of our interview yesterday. I 
think it will work up pretty well, after all. If onlv we 
could solve the mystery wMch attaches to the case f ' 

'Might not the solution form the subject of a second 
article ? ' 

Mr. Badgerly looked at me with evident admiration. 

* You have the true instinct, sir,' he said. ' You 
would have done well as a pressman yourself, if Provi- 
dence had not placed yon in another sphere.' 

I thanked him for the compliment. 

' The fact of the matter is,' I added, ^ there is no 
doubt a mystery about the whole occurrence. I have 
done my best to penetrate it, but in vain.' 

I could see that Mr. Badgerly was listening with 
great attention. 

^ I think I know who mutilated the picture,' I con- 
tinued. 

* What ! * exclaimed Mr. Badgerly, * you know that, 
and you kept back that most interesting item ! ' 
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He spoke reproachfally, almost as if I had been a 
kind of Ananias as regards news* 

^ I have learnt something since I saw you,' I said, 
' bat in any case I could not give yoit the name for 
publication. We have no proof.' 

' If it is not for publication,' said Mr. Badgerly, ^ it 
is of no useJ 

* I do not know to what extent the case really in- 
terests you, Mr. Badgerly ? ' 

Mr. Badgerly half-closed his eyes with a look of 
peculiar cunning. 

' The case interests me, Mr. lindley, exactly to the 
extent to which it can be worked up for the paper.' 

' I had hoped it might have interested you in itsdf.' 

' I have no time for anything beyond my profession.' 

* But, if you would allow me to make it worth your 
while pecuniarily ? ' 

Mr. Badgerly stared at me in some astonishment. 
His wife also stared. For a few moments both were 
silent. 

^ I am afraid I do not understand you,' he said at 
length. 

^ I mean this. I should be glad of your help in 
unravelling the mystery respecting this outrage. How 
would it suit you to interview the person whom I 
suspect of having perpetrated it ? ' 

* With a^ew to publication, of course ? ' 

* No ; not necessarily with a view to publication — 
with the view, primarily, of supplying me with certain 
information which I am very anxious to obtain.' 

Mr. Badgerly rose from his chair, expimded his 
chest, and placed his thumbs in the sfmholes of his 
waistcoat. 

* If I understand you aright, Mr. Lindley, you widi 
me to act as a detective ? ' 

'Yes; something of that kind, if you have no 
objection. I should, of course, ask you to aGoq)t a 
handsome hononurium.' 
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' Then, Mr. Lindley, yon must allow me to tell you 
tliat you have made a great mistake. My duty is to 
the press of this country. In the discharge of that 
duty, I am ready to interview anyone, from the 
monarch on his throne to the murderer in his cell. 
£nt it must be for publication. I am a pressman, not 
a detective. You will find what you want, Mr. Lindley, 
at Scotland Yard.' 

He was still standing as erect as he could stand, 
poor man, with inflated chest, and with an air of moral 
expansion such as comes from the consciousness of pro- 
fessional rectitude. On the whole, I admired him. 
Nothing had been further from my wishes than to hurt 
his feelings, or to propose to him anything which it 
might be beneath his dignity to undertake. I had 
simply misjudged his character. He had forced himself 
upon me so much in the light of an amateur detective 
that it had seemed not unnatural for me to try to 
engage his services in that capacity. It had not occurred 
to me that those two words, * for publication,' should 
make such a world of difference. But it is words like 
these that diflFerentiate professions, and enable men to 
view with glamoured eyes what else would seem petty 
or repulsive. 

* Pardon me,' I said, ' if I have unintentionally hurt 
your feelings. I thought it just possible that you 
might not object to a little extra-professional work.' 

' It would be t^nprofessional, Mr. Lindley.' 

* Then we will say no more about it. And you will 
forgive my intrusion.' 

' Pray do not go. My dear, Mr. Lindley will, I am 
sure, not object to a glass of sherry.' 

Fearing lest I might again wound Mr. Badgerly's 
feelings, I accepted his proffered hospitality. 

* I hope you find it dry enough ? ' he said. 

It was a blistering compound, such as might inspire 
the most sarcastic effusions, and better suited, as it 
seemed to me, to a vindictive leader-writer than to a 
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mere interviewer. But, no doubt, it stimulated Mr. 
Badgerly to the required pitch of liveliness. 

We parted very good friends, and, though I was 
disappointed, I bore no grudge against Mr. Badgerly. 
He had vindicated the sacred and exclusive character of 
his profession, and even this was something to be 
grateful for in an immoral age. If you cannot afford a 
conscience, the best succedaneum for it is a keen sense 
of professional propriety. 



CHAPTER XXIX 



As Mr. Badgerly had refused to help me, and I had no 
confidence in the tact of the professional detectives, it 
seemed that there was nothing left but for me to make 
a fresh effort in my own person. But, before I did so, 
I thought I would prepare the way by writing an 
apologetic and explanatory letter to Mrs. Darvill. TbB 
letter took the foUowing form : — 

Madam, — I regret extremely that the visit which I 
did myself the honour of paying you the day before 
yesterday should have given you annoyance in any way. 
Nothing, I can assure you, was further from my wish or 
intention ; but my ignorance of certain circumstances, 
which are apparently well known to you, and perhaps 
an absence of tact on my part, had the effect, I fear, of 
leading you to regard me as in some way hostile to you. 
Permit me to assure you that this is not the case. My 
feeling towards you is one of respect, mingled, if I 
may venture to say so, with a profound sympathy for 
you as regards the misfortunes which appear to have 
attended your life. Not only so, but I cannot but 
think that our views and interests are really in a great 
measure identical. From what you told me, I gather 
that you have suffered in some way at the hands of « 
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villain, and I have strong reason for thinking that this 
same man is my enemy also. If so, I will gladly help 
you to search for him, and to punish him, if you will 
allow me thus to co-operate with you. Alone, we njay 
each of us be powerless ; together, we may be successful. 
I trust that you will agree to this, and, if so, that you 
will grant me another interview. Meanwhile, I remain 
faithfully yours, 

*FlTZALAN LiNDLEY.' 

I showed this letter to Vaux before I posted it, and 
asked him what he thought of it. He said he thought 
it might ' draw ' her, but he added, ' you had better go 
to her in a steel shirt if she invites you to call again. 
From what you tell me, the woman is emphatically 
dangerous.' 

' I foncy she has been grievously wronged,' I said, 
^ and this has warped her nature.' 

Having posted the letter, I waited in a state of keen 
suspense for the reply. It did not come immediately, 
and I was beginning to fear that it might not come at 
all, when a dainty little note was delivered to me. At 
iirst it did not occur to me that it could be from Mrs. 
Darvill. Its appearance did not seem to harmonise 
with what I had seen of her. It was on pink paper, 
delicately scented, and the handwriting, though a little 
irregular, was that of a lady. When I knew it was 
from her, I thought it helped me to understand her 
character. The poor woman, though so coarse and 
vulgar in appearance, was essentially feminine at heart 
and a lady by birth. Her instincts were by nature in 
the direction of the lovely and the lovable, but a cruel 
destiny had ruthlessly thwarted them and made her 
what she was. There was a touching pathos in the 
daintiness of this little note coming from her. It was, 
in appearance, such a note as Juliet might have sent to 
Bomeo, and this poor mad woman had still something 
. of Juliet in her heart. ... 
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The contents of the note were as follows : 

* Sir, — I have received your letter and beg to thank 
yon for it. I am afraid I was rather mde to you when 
yon were kind enough to call on me, but my troubles 
have been so great that I cannot always be calm when 
I think of them. If it is indeed the case that yon can 
help me in the way you suggest, I shall be pleased to 
see you hwe again. I shall be at home to-morrow at 8 
in the afternoon. 

* I am yours faithfully, 

*A. Darvill/ 

Vaux and I were dining tete-^tete when this note 
arrived, and of course I read it out to him. 

' There is no insanity in that,' I said when I had 
finished. 

' On the contrary, there is an excess of sanity. 
What ordinary person would have enough unconscious 
humour to describe an attempt to stab a man as being 
" rather rude ? " How delicious ! I should like to be 
favoured with her complete code of etiquette. I can 
imagine such items as these : '' It is not good manners 
to run your knife into a visitor even superficially." 
" Avoid as bad form the dropping of poison into the 
teapot at afternoon tea. A really well-bred person will 
reserve such details for a less public occasion," &c., Ac. 
Shall you call on her to-morrow ? ' 

'Certainly.' 

' Pray be careful if you do. She may be laying a 
trap for you.' 

I did not think this likely, but, of course, I meant 
to be upon my guard. I had seen enough of Mrs. 
Darvill to know that caution would not be out of place 
in dealing with her. 

Precisely at three o'clock the next day I drove up 
to the door of 8, Acacia Square. I had previously sent 
a note to say that I was coming, and, when I knocked 
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at the door,, it was opened for me at once by the little 
maid, who had evidently been told to admit me without 
delay. 

^ And how is yoor mistress to-day ? ' I asked in a 
whisper. 

' Oh, mnch better, sir.' 

This was satisfactory, and I began to hope that I 
might find her ready to give me the information I 
wanted. I was shown upstairs with due ceremony and 
announced as Mr. Lindley. 

Mrs. Darvill was sitting in exactly the same place 
as she had occupied on the occasion of my last visit. 
But she was somewhat differently dressed and was 
apparently in a much calmer frame of mind. She 
greeted me without embairassment — a thing that sur- 
prised me. Was it possible that she had forgotten all 
about that little episode with the knife ? Or was it 
characteristic of her insanity to think little of such 
episodes ? At any rate, when I entered she showed the 
most perfect self-possession. 

'I am glad you have come, Mr. Lindley,' she 
said. 

* It is very ki;id of you to receive me, Mrs. Darvill. 
We were a little at cross purposes when I was here 
last, but this arose, I think, solely from the &ct that 
I really know so little of the circumstances in which 
apparently I am myself mixed up. This naturally 
enough aroused your suspicions. But I assure you, I 
come to you as a friend, and, if you will regard me as 
sncb, I hope I may be able to be of use to you.' 

She listened attentively while I spoke, and glanced 
from time to time at my face. 

* I think I can believe you, Mr. Lindley,' she 
answered. * But I have no friends and have got into 
the habit of distrusting everybody.' 

' We have this much in common, Mrs. Darvill, that 
we both believe the man whose portrait is in questixHi 
to be a villain/ 
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^An accarsed villain/ she repeated witb sadden 
energy. 

' Quite so ; but we differ in this : I have absolutely 
no proof of his villainy — nothing whatever to go upon. 
The question is, have you such proof? If so, something 
may be done.* 

I saw that I had taken her the right way this time 
and touched the right chord, if only her excitement did 
not overpower her. 

' Proof! ' she cried. ' What better proof can you 
have than the living victim of his cruelty ? ' 

' There could be no better proof,' I answered sooth- 
ingly. ' Only, what has he done to yon ? You have not 
told me as yet.' 

* No, I have not told you — ^how could I tell you till 
I was sure that you were not his emissary and spy ? ' 

* But you are sure of that now,' I said. 

* I think so— T think so,' she answered hesitatingly. 
* But how did you come by that letter you showed me 
when you were here last ? ' 

Then I forced myself to say something that it cost 
my lips a great effort to frame. I should learn nothing 
from this woman unless I could persuade her that I 
was wholly on her side. What I now said was abso- 
lutely true in itself, yet, for me, knowing Etheleen as I 
did, it had a savour of equivocation. 

' That letter,' I said, * was sent to me anonymously — 
I think to warn me against Miss Stuart.' 

' Ah, is it so ? ' she exclaimed, half starting from her 
chair. *■ Others then knew what kind of creature that 
woman was. Did she fascinate you ? Speak!' 

^ I certainly should like to know more about her,' 
I said evasively. ' At present I know nothing of her 
history.' 

' Of course not. She would not be likely to have 
told you the story of her shame. But I will tell it. 
I know something more about you now, Mr. Lindley, 
than I did when you were here last. I know that you 
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are the son of Lord Riverton ; I believe that you are a 
man of honour and that I can trust you.' 

' You can most certainly trust me, Mrs. DarvilL* 

She sank back in her chair and began playing with 
a pen-wiper on the table. Then, all at once, she lifted 
her strange protruding eyes and said : 

* Yes, I will tell you. You may be able to help me. 
But where shall I begin? How much do you know 
already?' 

' I know absolutely nothing.' 

' Let me think,' she said, shading her eyes with her 
hands. * You will want to know who I am. Well, I 
am Scotch to begin with. My maiden name was 
Eraser. My father was a man of good family, but very 
poor, and I was his only child. My mother died when 
I was bom. Then, when I was about ten years old, my 
father died also, quite suddenly. He was thrown from 
a dogcart and killed on the spot. He had been living 
up to that time mainly on a small allowance which had 
been made to him by his married sister, Mrs. Both well. 
Mrs. Bothwell was a widow, whose husband had left 
her an estate of some six thousand a year absolutely at 
her disposal. She herself was an invalid. When my 
father died she took me to live with her. I think she 
did it as a duty, for she never seemed to be very fond 
of me.' 

She was speaking very calmly and connectedly, and 
no one who heard her now would have suspected that 
there was in her any taint of madness. 

' As time went on,' she continued, * my aunt grew 
more and more infirm. I devoted myself to her, and 
I think she was grateful to me. At any rate, she told 
me one day that she had made her will and had left 
her entire fortune to me. Before this took place I had 
made the acquaintance of a young man who was often 
in the neighbourhood. He was a man of about thirty, 
and used to come and visit one of his friends who had 
a house near my aunt's. He took a good deal of notice 
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of me, and, when we came to know eacli other bet^^ter^ 
I told him that I was to inherit my aunt's property. 
After a while he proposed to me and I accepted him. 
He was handsome, and he had a way of talking which 
few girls could resist. I did not then know how false 
he could be — corse him ! 

^ Our engagement was not made known at the time. 
He thought it had better be kept secret. We neither 
of us quite knew how my aunt would take it. So he 
went away, promising to con-e again as soon as he could. 

* Before he came back, however, something had 
happened. My aunt had a great friend — a Mi-s. Stuart, 
whose only daughter was her god-child. About this 
time Mrs. Stuart died, and my aunt sent for the girl 
and offered her a home with herself. At this time the 
girl was about twenty, and I was nearly eight years 
older. 

' Well, she came, and at first I liked her very much. 
She was very pretty, and she had a very winning way 
with her. She knew how to make herself a favomite 
with everyone. It was not long before she had quite 
won my aunt's affections. I could see that I was no 
one in comparison with her. Etheleen — that was her 
Christian name — was everything. It was she who now 
read to my aunt and gave her her medicine — ^in short, 
she was her indispensable companion. As I said before, 
I don't think my aunt had ever really liked me, and 
now I was quite out of favour. 

^ Things were in this state when Risdon returned to 
our neighbourhood.' 

* Excuse me,' I said, ' but who is Risdon ? ' 

' The young man I have already mentioned. Risdon 
is his Christian name. Darvill is the surname.' 

* Thank you. I understand.' 

' Well, he returned, and he saw at once two things. 
One was that I was no longer in favour with my aunt, 
the other that Etheleen was much handsomer than I 
was. I freely allow it, Mr. Lindley — she was much 
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liandsoiiier. Then, false-hearted villain as he is, he 
neglected me and began to make love to her : and she 
was as false as he was. I could see that she encouraged 
him, though she had always professed to be my friend. 
At last I managed to get him alone and spoke to him 
about it. He tried to laugh it off. He meant nothing 
serious, he said. Of course, he would be true to me. 
But I knew that he was perjuring himself. That 
wicked girl had laid herself out to take him from me 
and had succeeded. 

' All this was more than I could bear, and I fell ill 
in consequence. Then they took advantage of this for 
their own purposes. It was decided that I must be 
sent away for change of air. By this time Kisdon had 
become such a favourite with my aunt that he was 
staying in the house on a long visit. Well, I went 
away, and while I was away the two wretches conspired 
together and persuaded my aunt, who was daily 
growing weaker, to* alter her will. She died before 
I returned — I sometimes think that she was done to 
death in some way by the two of them. When the 
will was opened, it was found that she had left me only 
an annuity of three hundred, and the rest of her fortune 
to this viper that had crept into her bosom.' 

' Yon mean Miss Stuart ? ' I said, steadfastly re« 
pressing the indignation I felt at hearing her spoken 
c^ in this way. 

'Yes.' 

'Was the. property left to her quite uncondi- 
tionally ? ' 

' It was left in this way, that, if she died before me, 
then, and then only, it was to revert to me. Iliis was 
pnt in, no doubt, to make the will look more plausible — 
to show that my aunt had, so to speak, weighed my 
claims before she decided to give the preference to that 
abandoned girl.' 

It was marvellous whal^ self-control Mrs. Darvill 
had maintained up to this point, but I could see that 

Q 
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every moment the stmg^le to avoid an ontbnrst of 
passion was becoming more difficnlt. The great hands 
were twitching ; the coarse face was working strangely. 
She was silent for a minute or two, and then she went 
on: — 

^ I was too ill to attend my annt's ftineral, or even 
to retnm home before it took place. When I did 
retnrn, some time afterwards, Risdon and his ac- 
complice had fled. No doubt they did not care 
to face me. But there was a letter from that vile 
woman to say that I was welcome to stay there — that 
I might, in &ct, consider the place my home, if I 
liked.' 

^ That was generous, at any rate,' I said rashly. 

She turned her eyes angrily upon me. 

* It was done for very idiame,' she cried. * She 
knew that I ought to have had everything. But, of 
course, I did not accept her offer. I lefb the place and 
came to London. I was determined to follow the man 
who had sworn to make me his wife. Other women 
might have been too shamefaced or too timid to do 
this, but I was not. K I could make him keep his 
plighted word to me I would — not for love, but for 
revenge, I would foil my rival, if it were possible. 
If not, I would still have my revenge in another 
way.' 

There was a terrible excitement in her tone and 
manner now — ^a concentration of hatred in the short, 
sharp, staccato way of speaking. The words came like 
dagger-stabs. 

' AVell,' she continued, * my search was in vain. 
Both of them disappeared, leaving no trace behind 
them. Of course, I concluded that they had been 
married privately and were living luxuriously together 
on the fortune of which they had defrauded me. So 
things went on till about ten months ago. Then, all 
at once, a letter was forwarded to me firom my former 
home. This letter was from Risdon, asking for an 
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interview with me. This was exactly what 1 wanted, 
and 1 wrote at once to grant his request. He was in 
London at the time, and I asked him to call upon me 
at my lodgings. I had made up my mind exactly what 
to say and do. I would try to be calm with him at 
first and remind him of his promise. If he were not 
married and should repent of his wickedness, I would 
yet forgive him and become his wife. But if not — if I 
shoald find that he was d<=»termined to many my snp- 
planter, or had already married her — ^then I would show 
him no mercy. I can be determined, Mr. Lindley. 
When a woman has been wronged as I have been, the 
iron enters into her soul and she becomes capable of 
anything.' 

I merely bowed as she said this. None knew better 
than I what she meant ; none doubted less than I her 
mingled crafb and courage. 

* Well, Mr. Lindley, he came punctual to the minute, 
firesh and gay and handsome, and when I saw him I 
was more in love with him than ever. But this very 
love would have nerved my hand against him, had he 
not disarmed me by what he said. You men beguile 
us women, but you cannot understand us. A woman 
like me would rather kill her lover than see him taken 
from her by a rival. 

* However, his first words disarmed me. 

' " Can you forgive a truant ? " he said. " I know 
I have been a bad boy and I deserve a lecture, but you 
will forgive me, dearest, will you not ? " 

' Forgive him ! Of course, I would. He was all 
the world to me and he knew it. He saw that he had 
nothing to fear, and so he drew closer to me, and he 
spoke winning words in the soft, low tones that seemed 
to mean so much. 

' " We were lovers once," he said ; " may we not be 
lovers again? You know, how much I loved you. 
Then there came between us that false girl, and for the 
moment I must own she fascinated me. But it was 

q2 
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only for the moment. I have shak^i her from me now. 
You were my first love; you shall be my only one 
henceforth." 

' How should I not believe him ? Here he was 
back again, with his arm around me, whispering into 
my ear sweet promises and assurances of his love. And 
was he not giving the strongest proof of his sincerity in 
coming back in this way to the woman who was poor, 
and giving up the woman who was wealthy ? I could 
not but believe him. 

* " It was a passing dream," he said, " my fancy for 
Etheleen. No doubt, she is pretty, but when you have 
said that, you have said everything. She is false and 
treacherous and mean and spiteful. I have bad enough 
and more than enough of her." 

^Then I told him that I thought he had been 
mai ried to her, but this he indignantly denied. 

' " Believe me," he said, " I have seen but little of 
her, nor do I desire to see more. Let her enjoy her 
ill-gotten wealth. It cannot tempt me in comparison 
with your love. Restore that to me and I shall be 
happy once more." 

' So he talked, and I, poor fool, believed him, and 
was happier for a time than I had ever been before. 
And no lover was ever more ardent than he was, op 
more eager for the wedding. He would hear of no 
delay; he pressed me constantly to fix the day, lest 
something should occur to snatch me from him again. 
Of course, I yielded to his wishes. When a woman 
loves, she loves entirely. I was like wax in his hands, 
and glad to be so. In a very short time we were 
married. By his desire, the ceremony was strictly 
private. It took place in a church not very far from 
here— St. James's — ^where neither of us was known; 
and there was no one present besides the clergyman, 
and the clerk, and some friend of my husband's, and 
my landlady's daughter. And until we got back to his 
lodgings I was h^ppy/ 
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She paased, as if to nerve herself for some final 
revelation, and wiped the moisture from her eyes. 

* When we got home the blow fell. The monster 
did not spare me even for a moment. I had never done 
him harm of any kind. I almost worshipped him, in 
spite of his fickleness, but he had no mercy for me. 
He is a man without a heart. There are such men, 
Mr. Lindley — men who care so entirely for themselves 
and their own comfort that they cannot care at all for 
the sufferings of others. He had gained his purpose ; 
from that moment I was in his way and his sole object 
was to cast me from him.' 

' " Well," he said, when we were in the drawing- 
room alone together, "I have done you justice now. 
You wanted to be my wife, and you are my wife. I 
hope you are satisfied." 

' " I am more than satisfied," I said ; " I am 
supremely happy in the knowledge of your love," 

f " Pshaw ! " he exclaimed, " you are not such a fool 
as that. You do not really think that anyone could 
love a face like yours." 

' Oh, it was terrible — a blow like this ! Perhaps I 
might have borne the insult, brutal though it was — 
love can bear anything from love — but I could not bear 
thd knowledge t^at he did not love me — that he had 
never loved me — that, on the contrary, he loathed me. 
I felt crushed — overwhelmed. 

* " You do not love me, Bisdon ? " I asked. 

* It was, no doubt, his cue to quarrel with me, as in 
this way he could best get rid of me. 

* " Of coui*se not," he answered. 
*"Then, why, in God's name, have you married 
me?" 

* " I will tell you," he said, looking at me not in 
pity but in contempt. '^ There is nothing like being 
frank in such matters. I have married you for your 
money." 

< " But I have so little, Risdon," I said. 
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* " I do not mean yonr beggarly annuity," he said. 
" I can tell you now what I was afraid to tell you before. 
Etheleen Stuart is dead and you have succeeded to her 
fortune." 

* How I bore the cruel revelation I do not know ; 
but I remember that something seemed to snap inside 
my head and I have not been the same woman since. 
But my mind remained at the moment clear. I saw it 
all. He had never loved me ; he had merely fooled me, 
now that I was again an heiress. And my money — 
not that I cared for that — was now not mine but his. 
He had no longer any interest in even pretending to be 
fond of me. I was simply an incumbrance which he 
could not tolerate even for a day. 

' Then, in his eagerness to make the breach between 
us irreparable, he told me another thing as hard to 
bear. He told me that he had been married to my 
rival.' 

I had listened to her story up to this point with the 
keenest interest, sympathising, indeed, with her in her 
great trouble, but all the while full of a restless, nervous 
anxiety on my own account. And being in this state 
of nervous tension, I felt myself involuntarily starting 
at what she had just said. True, it was no more than 
was already stated in the letter which I carried in my 
pockety but I had always hoped that the statement 
might prove to be a mere invention, though, indeed, 
the effect it had produced upon Etheleen did not favour 
this supposition. But now it was confirmed from. 
another independent source, and something like despair 
took possession of me. Yet I struggled against it. 

Mrs. Darvill had been too much absorbed in her 
own feelings to notice the start I had given. And, 
recovering myself immediately, I left her to finish her 
story without interruption. When I should have learnt 
all that she could tell me, then I would decide whether 
to tell her what I knew about Etheleen or not. 

She had been silent for a minute or two. She had, 
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I think, almost broken down, and was determined not 
to break down altogether, if she could possibly help it. 
The silence was very strange. There was a clock on 
the mantel-piece, and I could distinctly hear it ticking. 
I stole a glance at Mrs. Darvill. She was leaning on 
one elbow over the table, resting her head upon her 
right hand. I could see that the coarse features were 
twitching spasmodically. Her left hand, which was on 
her lap, was plucking at the folds of her gown as I had 
onoe seen a dying person pluck at the blankets of his 
bed. 

Presently she made a great effort and resumed her 
story. 

'He took special pains,' she said, 'to make the 
whole horror of the situation clear to me. He was 
eager to make me understand how badly he had treated 
me, how thoroughly I was ruined. Of course, his main 
object was to get rid of me at once and for ever. He 
had never, so he told me, had the faintest love for me ; 
it was my money alone that he had been after. But he 
had really loved that Stuart girl — so he said, and this 
was the cruellest stab of all — she was the only woman 
he had ever loved. What he had said against her 
before our marriage had been said merely to ingratiate 
himself with me. He had been happy with her, but, 
when she died, he knew that by my aunt's will her 
fortune came to me. So, to secure the fortune, he had 
come back to me with his professions of love, which 
were all false from beginning to end. And, as there 
had been no settlement of the money on me before 
marriage, it belonged absolutely to him. But he was 
willing, he said, to allow me a certain yearly income on 
condition that I never troubled him again. Of course, 
I refused the offer — refused it with scorn and loathing. 
I would accept nothing at his hands. My love towards 
him was over for ever. He had wronged me in a way 
no woman could forgive. I told him that I wanted 
nothing now but revenge and I would have it. He 
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only laughed contemptuoTisly. At the moment I could 
do nothing. I felt crushed and broken, but I told him 
that my time would come. Then he left me, and left 
the house. He had made all his preparations before- 
hand. I have not seen him since. But he shall not 
escape me. I will find him yet. I cannot die until I 
have had my revenge/ 

She had risen now, and was pacing up and down 
the room like a tigress in a cage, her nostrils dilated, 
her eyes almost starting from her head, her face em- 
purpled, her great hands clenched in fury. Suddenly 
she stopped short in front of me and, glaring at me, 
said: — 

* Why don't you speak ? Have you nothing to say ? 
Can you sit still and listen to such wrongs as mine 
without a word ? ' 

I hastened to express my sympathy in as soothing 
a manner as I could. But, in truth, my mind had 
been so much occupied with the bearings of her story 
on my own fate that, for the moment, I had thought of 
nothing else. 

* And have you not consulted a lawyer ? * I added. 

' How could a lawyer help me ? I know the 
odatents of my aunt's will. If the villain's story is 
true, he has the money, as it was left to me absolutely 
and was not settled upon me before my marriage.' 

' But supposing his story were not true. Supposing 
Miss Stuart were not dead — what then ? ' 

She burst out into a harsh, mocking laugh. 

' Do you think he would have come to me unless he 
had been sure of her death. It was the property he 
wanted, and, if she were not dead, the property would 
be hers. I do not care which of them has it — I hate 
them both alike. In no case could it be mine, so how 
could a lawyer help me ? ' 

This was true and I could not gainsay it. 

' Neither,' she added, ^ do I care a straw for the 
money. I have enough to live upon. If I had millions, 
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I could never now be happy. All I want is revenge, 
and then — death.' 

She sank her voice to a strange whisper as she 
uttered this last word, and the contrast between her 
former violence and this sadden softness and repose 
affected me profoundly. It seemed to bring death 
^vividly before me in a light in which I, in my youth 
and strength, had never yet been able to regard it — as 
the quiet haven where the storms of life are hushed and 
Nature's mercy extends a late compassion to Nature's 
failures. Hitherto I had always considered death to be 
wholly cruel ; now, for the first time, I caught a glimpse 
of his essential kindliness. What possible happiness 
c^uld life yield to this poor, hideous, halfnlemented 
woman? How much better for such wreckage the 
restful shore than the tempestuous billows ! 

Then I considered what more I should say to her. 
Should I take her into my confidence and tell her what 
I knew of Etheleen ? It seemed to me that it might 
be well to do so. 

* Mrs. Darvill,' I said, * you have laid me under a 
great obligation by giving me the information yoi^ 
have. When I entered this room to-day, I knew very 
little aboat Mr. Darvill or Miss Stuart. Now I know 
a good deal more and, with respect to one thing, I 
know even more than you.' 

' What is that ? ' she asked eagerly. 

* It is this — Miss Stuart is not dead.' 

* Nonsense ! ' she cried impetuously. * I saw her 
death-certificate myself duly signed and witnessed. He 
showed it me. She died somewhere in Germany.* 

^ I can quite believe it,' I said, ' and the certificate 
was no doubt a genuine one, for I know the doctor who 
certified to her death. But, as a matter of fact, she 
was not dead, after all. It proved to be one of those 
rare cases of suspended animation.' 

Mrs. Darvill's eyes were now opened to their widest 
extent. 
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^It is very strange,' she said saspicioasly. ^Yon 
are sure it is so ? * 

^ Perfectly. I was at Grenzstadt at the time.' 

* And the woman is alive still ? ' 

^ She was alive a week ago, when I heard from 
Orenzstadt/ 

^ Lt' this is indeed so,' she said, ^ and there is nc^ 
mistake, then she has the property — not he.* 

* Perhaps she ought to have it,' I said, * but she 
hasn't it, I am sure. She is, on the contrary, very 
poor.' 

* So much the better,* said Mrs. Darvill vindictively. 
She seemed to be trying to take in all the bearings 

of this startling piece of news. Unluckily for me, one 
idea respecting it assumed predominance in her mind. 

' Now at last I seem to understand you, Mr. Lindley,' 
she said, again stopping short in front of me. ^ She 
has got you into her toils. You are in love with this 
vile creature. See, you cannot deny it' 

How could I ? Why should I ? Mrs. Darvill's 
manner was now so fierce and violent that I felt in* 
stinctively that any evasion would be impossible. 

' Yes,' she repeated, ' I see it now — I understand 
it all. He left her for dead, and when she came back 
to life, she looked out for someone else. She has thrown 
her toils around you. She has fascinated you with her 
devilish beauty. But I have saved you from her — have 
I not ? You cannot any longer wish to marry such a 
wretch. And, if you wished it, it is impossible, for 
she is married already.' 

To all this, and much more to the same effect, I 
wist not what to answer. No doubt, if Mrs. Darvill's 
story was true, Etheleen was unworthy of the love I 
bore her. And it seemed only too certain that die 
was the wife of another, and therefore lost to me. My 
thoughts were in a whirl ; I could not gather them 
into ibcus. For the moment, I thought my best course 
was to say as little as possible. 
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* Mrs. Darvill,' I said at last, * what you have told 
me has been so strange and unexpected that you must 
give me time to think it over. I cannot see my way 
at all at present.' 

* But you will help me against that perjured villain ? ' 
she said excitedly. * Remember why I have told you 
all this. It was to get your help. That was what you 
eaid yourself in your note to me. You will not play 
me false ? ' 

* Certainly not,' I answered. * I would gladly help 
you, if I could. But tell me how ? ' 

She set her teeth together ani hissed between them 
the words : 

* Only find the traitor for me, and I will help 
myself.' 

* I am as anxious to find him as you are,' I said. 
^ But you must not cherish any wild scheme of personal 
revenge. That would only end in greater misery for 
you. You had better leave him to me.' 

* Find him,' she repeated — * only find him — ^the rest 
will follow of itself And, as to misery, can a woman 
be more miserable than I am now ? ' 

I looked at her, with her dark face of passion, and 
lips of quivering indignation, and eyes whence love 
and joy had faded ; and, thus looking at her, I felt that 
her question was best left unanswered. 

Then she flung herself down upon the couch and 
broke out into pitiful sobs, tossing herself about as 
though in physical torment. I pitied her from the 
bottom of my heart, but I could do nothing. 

' Mrs. Darvill,' I said, * I will bid you adieu for the 
present, but you shall hear from me again before long. 
Meanwhile, accept my sincere thanks for the infor- 
mation you have so kindly given me.* 

She made no answer ; she merely looked up with a 
vacant expression in her eyes. Then I left the room as 
quickly as I could and made my way out of this melan- 
choly house. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

When I reached Melbury Road on my return at about 
six o'clock, the footman told me that Inspector Teakle 
had called to see me, and that he would come again at 
half-past six. I had no special desire to see him, as I 
had come to the conclusion that neither he nor his 
subordinates were likely to be of much assistance to 
me. Had a murder been committed, he might perhaps 
have scented it — such men have in them something of 
the blood-hound — ^but as against the subtJer forms of 
wickedness his whole mental apparatus was lamentably 
inefficient. He lived as I have already said so exclu- 
sively by sight, not by faith, still less by imagination. 
And even his vision was coniined within very narrow 
conventional limits. He seemed to me like a hawk in 
blinkers, amazingly keen-sighted for anything imme- 
diately in front of him, but powerless to cast a glance 
to the right or the left. However, I told the footman 
I would see him when he came, and then I passed into 
the studio. 

Vaux was there and at work. He was doing a pic- 
ture quite out of his usual style — a picture of Cleopatra 
— and his model for the Egyptian Queen was with him. 
I think he liked doing his picture, but he seemed to be 
in no hurry to finish it. The model was not only sin- 
gularly handsome, but, like most such models, very 
pleasant and modest in her n:ianner. Moreover, she 
was almost a lady. Her history was a sad one. Her 
father had been clerk in a bank and had, in an evil 
moment, embezzled some money and committed foigery. 
For this he had been sentenced to a long term of penal 
servitude. The calamity had been too much for his 
wife, who had died of what was called decline a few 
months after his conviction. No relations came forward 
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to take care of the daughter. She tried to get a place 
as governess, but failed. Then she became a seamstress, 
and, ultimately, exchanged this female slavery for the 
somewhat easier life of an artist's model. Such models 
are paid as a rule a shilling an hour, but I know Vaux 
gave her more — probably as much as he could get her 
to accept. Though a cynic in his talk, he had a tender 
heart, and, though a professed woman-hater, a woman 
in distress always excited his compassion. 

I said that Yaux was at work, but this is not the 
exact truth. I entered in the midst of one of those 
pauses, with which painters and sculptors relieve the 
monotony of toil both for themselves and their models. 
And Vaux, more hospitable than some of his brother- 
artists, always provided refreshments for those who sat 
to him. Miss Linskill, clothed in the gorgeous attire 
of the Egyptian Queen, was sitting in an easy chair sip- 
ping her coffee. We shook hands and I noticed, for 
the twentieth time, how superbly handsome she was. 
It was not the delicate ideal beauty of Etheleen, but a 
full and queenly beauty such as Cleopatra herself could 
hardly have excelled. Generally I was pleased to see 
her there, but on this occasion I should have preferred 
to find Vaux alone, as I was eager to tell him all I had 
learnt from Mrs. Darvill, and to take counsel with him 
as to what I should do next. 

* I am afraid I have interrupted you,' I said. ' I 
heard you engaged in animated conversation as I came 
along the corridor.' 

* It is an old dispute between us,' said Vaux. * Miss 
Linskill wants to see me famous ; I am content to be 
comfortable.' 

* Miss LinskiU's is surely the higher ideal, Vaux.' 

* Perhaps so, if one cared for ideals, high or low. 
But I am everything the other way, realistic, material- 
istic, abdomenirftic. 1 wish I had been bom a nigger, 
with nothing to do but to lie flat on my back in the sun 
and eat bananas when I felt hungry.' 
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* And yet your pictures of women are said to be 
idealised too much.' 

' They won't tay that of Cleopatra, at any rate. She'a 
real enough, only not half so beautiful as the original.' 

Miss Linskill blushed a rich, warm blush that 
lighted up her brunette beauty. 

* What nonsense you talk, Mr. Vaux ! ' she said. ' I 
thought all compliments — especially such exaggerated 
ones — were tabooed in the studio.' 

* No doubt, they are generally. But you will excuse 
me, I know. We are old friends now.' 

They certainly seemed to be friends. There was a 
marked absence of that restraint which is generally 
apparent between an artist and his model. As a rule, 
no doubt, the restraint is a good thing. It helps to 
preserve the dignity of the studio and the impersonality 
of Art. And it enables the model to maintain her self- 
respect in circumstances which are sometimes not a little 
trying to female modesty. And yet it has its painful 
aspect. The model seems to sink to the level of a 
mere lay-figure or stage property hired by the hour. 
Her humanity is obscured^ her individuality is of no 
account except externally. 

Evidently there was nothing of all this in the rela- 
tions of Vaux and Miss Linskill to one another. They 
were on a human, rather than a mere business footing. 
It was pleasant to hear them chatting on perfectly 
equal terms together, and I listened to them until I 
was summoned to see Inspector Teakle. 

At half-past six, punctual to the moment, he arrived 
and was shown into the library, whither L followed 
him. I noticed at once that there was something of an 
aggrieved expression on his ligneous features. 

* Well, Inspector,' I said, taking the bull by the ^ 
horns, * what news have you brought me ? ' 

This address seemed to confuse him somewhat. 

* Welly yoa see, sir, Tve been expecting to hear from 
you.' 
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* So you would have heard if I had required any 
assistance.' 

* I'm very sorry about that business with Jarvis,' 
said the Inspector apologetically. ' The man was a fool 
to leave the picture for a moment.' 

* I am not so sure of that/ I said. * On the contrary, 
I think it was the wisest thing he could have done.' 

The Inspector scratched his head. It was evidently 
a great trouble to him that my mind so obstinately 
refused to work in the same grooves as his. 

'Well, sir,' he said at last, with superficial smartness, 
' when a man's paid to do one thing, he didn't ought ^o 
go and do another.' 

' You have changed the point of view/ I said. 
' That is looking at the case in its moral asp ecfc, but 
we were talking of it in its intellectual.' 

This of course was a great deal U o much for the 
poor Inspector, who looked thoroughly mys ified. So I 
took compassion on him and added : — 

' But, of course, you have come with so ne practical 
object ? ' 

' Jest so, sir,' said the Inspector, looking immensely 
relieved. * Jest so — I'm a practical man. And I want 
to know, sir, if we aren't to get up a case against that 
woman as spoiled your picture ? ' 

* Do you think you could manage it ? ' I asked, 
simply out of curiosity, for I had no intantion whatever 
that she should be prosecuted. 

' Well, you see, sir, Jarvis could swear that he saw 
her with a knife in her hand before the picture a day 
or two previous ; and one of the attendants saw her in 
that very room a few minutes before the picture was 
cut.' 

* That is all very suspicious no doubt, but there is 
nothing approaching to proof in it/ 

' Perhaps not, sir ; but we could work up a case, 
I'm sure. When once you've got something to start 
with, the rest soon follows.' 
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* That is to say, you know how to make it follow ?' 
Inspector Teakle smiled cautiously. He evidently 

took my remark for a compliment. 

' I give you every credit,' I said, ' for ingenuity in 
piecing known facts together, and in helping them out, 
when they don't go quite far enough for the purpose ; 
but, on this occasion, I need not trouble you. I already 
know all about this incident, who did it, and what was 
the motive.* 

I could see that the Inspector looked at me with a 
certain admiration. But this expression gave way 
almost immediately to one of disappointment. 

^ It is a most interesting case,' he said, ' and would 
work up well. It's the first time anything of the kind 
'as 'appened at the Academy, and the authorities there 
would like to make an example of the culprit.' 

* Then they will have to do it without my help,' I 
said. 

* You'll excuse me mentioning it, sir, but wouldn't 
it be a very good advertisement for you and your 
pictures ? ' 

I could not be angry with the man. In all he said, 
he was only fulfilling his own nature. It was not his 
fault that his nature was low and mean. So I merely 
laughed and said that I should try to make my way 
even without this advertisement. 

The Inspector shook his head very moui^fuUy as he 
heard this. 

' It's all very well for you, sir,' he said, ' as has rank 
and wealth and everythink the 'art can wish for. But 
it's different with me. I 'ave to make my living, and a 
case like this would be as good as gold to me. It would 
bring me in no end of jobs. Why, sir, I'm well known 
in a way now, but a case like this would make me 
famous right away. The opposition-shops would be 
nowhere against me. You might strain a point in my 
favour, sir.' 

There is something to me at once very ludicrous and 
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very terrible in the strictly sabjective way in which 
men regard the events of human life. To Inspector 
Teakle the rash act of this poor mad woman was simply 
a possible stepping-stone to professional advancement 
for himself. If her conviction had carried with it a 
sentence of penal servitude for life, it would have been 
all the same to him — ^it would still have been merely a 
means to his special personal end. And yet I do not 
doubt that he was a model of affection in his own 
family. In fact, it was probably due, in a way, to the 
tenderness of his domestic affections that he made this 
pathetic appeal to me to be vindictive towards Mrs. 
Darvill. 

However, I, too, could take a subjective view of the 
case; and, if humanity had not hindered me from 
handing over the poor woman to the tormentors, a sense 
of my own interest would have restrained me. But it 
needed all my firmness to keep the Inspector at bay. 
He even hinted at the iniquity of my proceedings, and 
said something about the danger of compounding a 
felony. There was something really impressive in his 
eagerness that justice should be vindicated to his own 
advantage. However, he was unsuccessful. I told him 
that, to the best of my belief, the ofience committed 
was not a felony, but a misdemeanour ; but, whatever 
it was, he would get no help from me in bringing the 
offender to justice. And, if he wished any further 
employment or recommendation from me, he would let 
the matter drop. It was possible that I might need his 
assistance a little later, but, at present, there was nothing 
he could do for me. 

With this answer he had at last to be contented, 
but he went away in very low spirits, for which I, no 
doubt, afterwards had to pay when the time came for 
him to send in his account. 

Then, when he was gone, we had dinner ; though 
for my part I would gladly have gone without it, in 
order to have had a confidential talk with Yaux a little 

R 
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sooner. As it was, no such talk waa possible a» long as 
the servants were in the room. But when they had 
finally withdrawn and left bs to oar dessert, I began at 
once, and gave my friend a full account of what. I Uad 
heard from Mrs. Darvill. He listened attentively till I 
had finished. Then he said : 

' And how much of all this do you believe ? ' 
It was not easy to answer him. With his woal 
acumen, he had laid his finger at once on the most 
prominent of my difiiculties. I certainly thought Mrs. 
Darvill's story true in the main, but how was I to be- 
lieve it and yet to retain my high opinion of Ethele^i? 
' I feel sure that she believes every word she told 
me/ I said at last. 

* Very likely. But do you ?' 

* Why should I not believe it ? ' 

' WeU, in the first place, it is an ea; jpcarte statement, 
and some of it does not sound very probable. The 
woman is avowedly a partisan ; even if she were quite 
sane, she must be regarded as a prejudiced witneas. 
But, if she is, as you say, more or less demented, why 
then her account is likely to be still more distorted. It 
is, at any rate, a case m which tl^ personal equation 
must count for a good deal.' 

< What part of her story does not sound very pro- 
bable — that her husband waa married to Etheleen ? ' 

I put the question with a trembling anxiety, for I 
had a ^eat belief in my friend's acuteness of mental 
vision. His answer dashed my hopes. 

^ No,' he said ; ^ I must tell you frankly that that 
seems probable enough. The man would certainly have 
married her, if he could, possibly for her owa sake, cer- 
tainly for the sake of the fortune. And if she was his 
accomplice with respect to altering her aunt's will, he 
would not be likely to meet with lyciy difficulty £rem 
her.' 

' But then how account for her subsaquent conduct ? 
She seems to have fied from him.' 
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' We do not know the details of that part ci the 
affair. But, if he married her only for her money, it is 
easy to understand that they may have quarrelled after 
the marriage and she may ha^re fieJ from him in dis- 
gust/ 

'But the letter that he wrote to her before her 
seizure seems to imply tiiat tiiey had not been living 
together as man and wife.' 

* Perhaps so. They may have parted just after the 
ceremony, as seems to have happened with respect to 
his second wife. But that they were married, there 
can be no doubt. Not only does he assert it in the 
letter, which might be done with a special object, but 
he makes the same assertion to his second wife, without 
apparently any object.' 

* She says that it was done to annoy her.' 

* Yes, but that is not likely. That looks as if it 
were dictated by a mere unreasoning animus on her 
part. He may be a villain, but you may be pretty sure 
he is not so black as she paints him in her fury. She 
herself allows that he offered to make a provision for 
her. This shows that he has some feeling left. She 
thinks him a monster, but it does not follow that be is 
one. He is probably calculating and unscrupulous, 
bat he may still be human. After all, he is not the 
first man who has wanted to get an estate without 
having to take the live stock.' 

All this was very disheartening to me to have to 
listen to. And yet the reasoning seemed shrewd and 
sound. 

^ But if Etheleen,' I said, ' was really married to 
tlufl mao, what is the effidct of his second marriage ? ' 

^ Ton know as well as 1, my dear fellow ; it does 
not affect in any way the first marriage. The first 
marriage holds good ; it is the second that is null and 

▼Old.' 

' At any rate, he has committed bigamy,' I said. 
*No doubt — ^technically. But however much we 
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may dislike him, we must allow that no one ever yet 
committed bigamy more innocently. He fully believed 
his first wife to be dead, and he had the best ground for 
so believing. If that mad woman were to prosecute 
him, no jury would convict him, and no judge would 
punish him/ 

I bit my lips in disappointment. 

^ I don't see that I have gained anything,' I said. 

* I don't know that. Knowledge is power. You 
have gained a irov trra>, which may prove invaluable a 
little later. It is as when one ascends a mountain in 
the night. You reach the top and see nothing. But 
have you gained nothing? Quite the contrary, you 
have gained an elevation which commands the land- 
scape. Presently the Pun rises, and yon see it all* 
Had you remained .below, how little you would have 
seen.' • 

He paused for a while, and re-lighted his cigarette, 
which had gone out. Then he added : 

' At least, you have learned this much — ^the name (^ 
the man who wrote that letter to Miss Stuart, as you 
call her. Get hold of him and you will be near the 
solution of the mystery.' 

* Quite so. But how get hold of him ? ' 

Again Yaux pufifed for a few seconds in meditative 
silence. 

*I think that will now be comparatively eaip^,' he 
said at last. 

I stared at him in astonishment, not knowing what 
was passing in his mind. 

' I should have thought it would be very difficult. 
He probably wishes to keep out of the way of his wife, 
and he has very likely changed his name.^ 

' None the less, you can get at him. I grant you, 
it might not be easy to find him if he were bent on 
concealing himself. But you need no longer hunt for 
him. You are now in a position to make him come 
forward of himself.' 
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^ But how ? I do not understand in the least.' 
* Why, cut oflF .his supplies to be sure. If that 
woman's account of the will is correct — and she is 
hardly likely to have made a mistake about that — the 
fortune Mr. Darvill is now enjoying as her husband, 
does not belong to him, but to Miss Stuart. Go to 
Mrs. Darvill's family lawyers— nahe will give you the 
address — and prove to them that Miss Stuart is still 
alive and they will take steps to protect her interests. 
Then he must come forward.' 

' But the capital may have been already paid over 

to him. In that case there would be no hold upon him.' 

^ If the property is in land, as I think you said it 

was, it is not at all likely that it has been capitalised so 

soon.' 

< But if he was really married to Etheleen, it would 
still be his.' 

^ Very likely ; but he would have to take some legal 
steps to prove his claim. At present he holds the pro- 
perty as Mrs. Darvill's husband.' 

^ But what locus stanii have I in the matter? ' 
^ You might get an authority from Miss Stuart.' 
It was a new idea and one that seemed at least 
worth consideration. So we discussed it in all its 
bearings, and the resullr of our discussion was that I 
resolved to go at once to Grenzstadt and see Etheleen 
OIL the subject. I did not doubt liiat by this time she 
was sufficiently strong to bear such references to her 
previous life as might enable her to understand some- 
thing of what was going on, and, if her memory was in 
any measure restored, she might even be able to give 
me some further information. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

I HAD readied London in September, and it waa now- 
near the end of June. Dnring all this time, I had 
purposely abstained from rerisiting Grenzstadt. Mnch 
as I had longed to see Etheleen, I had restrained myself 
for the best of reasons. As long as I had ground to 
think that she was the wife of another, any intercourse 
between us mast needs be embarrassing to us both. I 
could not declare my love; she could not oomprebend 
my silence. Therefore I had decided to remain away 
until the mystery that enveloped her should be dissi*^ 
pated. And I had written to her only once — a guarded 
and cautious letter, in whidi I had expressed a hope 
that she was gaining strength, and had added that I 
was detained in London on important business which 
had some reference to her own aifairs. To this she had 
Implied in a letter equally cold, in which ^e had pro* 
fessed a natural surprise to hear that I was occupied 
with any concerns of hers and begged me not to trouble 
myself about them. For the rest, she said she was 
quite comfortable and had as many pupils as sbe 
wanted, and felt better and stronger than she had beoi 
when I left. 

Though this was the only occasion on which we two 
had corresponded since I had been in London, I had, 
of couise, frequently heard about her from various 
friends at Grenzstadt. Frau Dahlweiner had made a 
mighty effort and written me several puzzling letters in 
unorthographical German, in which she had given on 
the whole a good account of Fraulein Stuart. She 
seemed to be well, only not very happy. * Perhaps,* 
added the worthy Frau, ' she misses you/ 

, Then Dr. Falck had also written to me on several 
occasions. His letters, as might have been expected, 
dealt more especially with the state of Etheleen's health. 
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The account he gave of her was, on the whole, satis- 
fact ory. She was much stronger ; her pulse left nothing 
to desire ; as far as he could judge, she had already 
outgrown that stage of low vitality and nervous sensi- 
bility which had rendered possible a cataleptic seizure. 
Bat her memory had not come back to her. The 
events of her early life were as mnch a blank to her as 
ever. 

This good account of Etheleen's health had cheered 
me during my absence firom Grenzstadt, and had 
enabled me to maintain my resolve to make no attempt 
to see her until I should have penetrated the mystery 
of her antecedents. But now there seemed to be a 
Boffioient reason for me to change my purpose. And 
you may be sure that I was not sorry that it should be 
fid. It had cost me no little self-dental to maintain my 
resolve so long. I hungered for a sight of her sweet 
face. If beauty fascinates us all, it fascinates the artist 
with a double glamour. 

But both Vaux and I thought it would be well that 
I should see Mrs. Darvill's lawy^^rs before I started. 
It might be that they would give me the information I 
wanted, in which case it would still be desirable for me 
to avoid returning to Grenzstadt at present. So I 
wrote to Mrs. Darvill once again and asked her for 
their address. She sent it to me at once, and, at my 
request, added a letter of introduction. Thus armed, I 
drove to Lincoln's Inn to the chambers of Messrs. 
Duggleby and Slater. 

Of coarse I had to wait a little. No lawyer or 
doctor who has any self-respect will show himself at 
once to a casual caller. If an appointment has been 
made, then it is different. But if no appointment has 
been made, the visitor must be kept waiting a certain 
time. So much is due to the dignity of a firm which 
has, of course, theoretically, every moment of the day 
engaged beforehand. 

At last, however, Mr. Duggleby made his appear- 
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ance. He was a large, florid man with sandy hair, and 
smelt of biscuitfi and sherry. 

* Sorry to keep you waiting, Mr. Lindley,' he said, 
' bat I was bnsy with a client.' 

I could not help thinking that the client in question 
lived in a cupboard, and that Mr. Daggleby had many 
interviews with him in the course of the day. 

I had sent in Mrs. Darvill's letter with my card, 
and I now said :— 

' I have come as a friend of Mrs. Darvill's to ask if 
you could give me any information about Mr. DarvilL' 

* Just^ so,' said Mr. Duggleby. * Mrs. Darvill has 
asked us that question by letter several times, but 
really we know nothing of Mr. Darvill's movements. 
He is not one of our clients.' 

' But you probably have to make payments to him 
from time to time ? ' 

' That is hardly a question that should be put to a 
professional man, Mr. Lindley. But, in this case, there 
is no difficulty in answering it. I am only surprised 
that, coming as you do from Mrs. Darvill, you should 
not have been informed by her how matters stand. 
We make no payments to Mr. Darvill. Mrs. Darvill 
knows very well that Miss Stuart's death and her own 
marriage having been duly proved, we had no choice, 
according to the terms of the late Mrs. Both well's will, 
but to hand over the title-deeds, &c., of the property to 
Mr, Darvill's lawyer on his application. Mrs. Darvill, 
as you are no doubt aware, is a somewhat peculiar 
person, and, owing to her unfortunate remissness in 
not consulting us before her marriage, the property 
passed absolutely to her husband. Of course it should 
have been settled upon her — or at least the greater part 
of it.' 

' And you are satisfied that Miss Stuart is dead ? ' 

* Perfectly. We have a copy of the official certifi- 
cate.' 

' And supposing she w( rj not dead, after all ? * 
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Mr. Daggleby smiled a broad, contemptaous smile. 

* I think our time is too valuabley Mr. Lindlev, for 
us to waste it in contemplating impossible contin- 
gencies.' 

' Well,' I said, ' 1 do not expect you to accept my 
word for such a startling assertion. But, if I furnish 
you with legal proof that Miss Stuart is not dead, how 
would that affect matters ? ' 

* It would not benefit your friend Mrs. Darvill. 
The property would then revert to Miss Stuart, and, on 
receiving her instructions, we should be ready to take 
steps to recover it for her. But the supposition is 
absurd.' 

' I notice,' I said, ' that you speak of Miss Stuart. 
I had an idea that the lady was married.' 

'No. such information reached us. On. the death- 
certificate she is described as " Fraulein." ' 

This of course proved nothing. Etheleen had cer- 
tainly announced herself as Miss Stuart when she took 
refuge with the Baroness, and her death-<;ertificate had 
been made out from the information given by that 
lady. Any marriage that had taken place, had been 
kept private for some reason or other. This much 
seemed clear from the tenor of the letter addressed to 
Etheleen. 

There were other questions I should have liked to 
ask, but that I foresaw they would not be answered. 
As it was, there was something in Mr. Duggleby's 
manner which seemed to imply that I had already asked 
him too much. So I rose and thanked him for his 
information, and merely requested him to be good 
enough to let me have the address of Mr. Darvill's 
lawyer. To this he made no objection, and, taking 
leave of him, I walked at once to the office of Mr. 
Vulpian. In the outer office was a preternaturally 
sharp lad of sixteen, who eyed me very inquisitively for 
a moment and then went to deliver his report upon me 
to his master. In this case I was not kept waiting 
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very long; Mr. YnlpiaQ, I fancj^ had not such an 
extensive oUentHe as Messrs. Dugglebj and Slater. 

I did not much like Mr. Vnlpian's appearance. He 
was middle-aged and fat, with greasy black hair and 
whiskers, canning eyes, iwd a hooked nose. On his 
thick fingers were many rings ; his watch-chain was 
exaggerated ; a showy pin was in his necktie. Bnt he 
received me very graciously. No doubt, he took me Sor 
a new client. 

With an air of the greatest innocence^ I said : — 

' I have called, Mr. Yolpian, to ask you to be kind 
enough to give me Mr. DarviU's address.' 

In a moment his small eyes grew smaller as he 
screwed them up and lod^ at me suspidonsly. 

' Are you a friend of Mr. Darvill's ? ' he asked. . 

' Well, no ; I do not know him personally, but I 
want to write to him on a little matter of business.' 

^ Could you not transact it through me ? I am Mr. 
Darvill's man of business.' 

' You are very kind, but I diould be glad to be pat 
in direct communication with him,' 

^ I am sorry, Mr.' — (he looked at my card which he 
was holding in his hand) — ^ Mr; lindley, that I cannot 
at the moment give you Mr. Darvill's address. The 
fact is, he has no settled home, but I should be happy 
to give him any message or letter when I see hun 
next.' 

I saw that he did not mean to help me» Darvill 
had, no doubt, his own reasons for concealing his 
whereabouts— one reason being that his wife might not 
discover him — and this man was sworn to secrecy. 
Should I show my himd to Mr. Yulpian ? It seemed 
to me that no harm could come of it, and that possibly 
it might do good. If I could excite Darvill's fi^ars 
about the property, it might induce him to show him- 
self, which would be a great point gained. And, of 
course, anything I might say to Mr. Yulpian would be 
repeated to his client. 
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^ The fiM3t of the matter is,' I said, ' I happen to be 
in possession c^ some information which may, I think, 
be of great importance to Mr. DarvilL' 

* Ladeed ! I cannot imagine what that can be.* 

* At present, as I understand, Mr. Darvill is in 
possession of th^ estate of the late Mrs. Bothwell, 
which has oome to him through his marriage with Miss 
Fraser?' 

I paused, but Mr. Yulpian said nothing. He had 
taken up a papeivknife and was twirling it between 
his fingers. His eyes were ostensibly fixed on the 
paper-knife, but I could feel that, from time to time, 
they glanced furtively at me. 

' But this property,' I continued, * formerly belonged 
to a Miss Stuart.' 

I paused again, but Mr. Yulpian still remained 
silent. 

. ' On her death, it was to pass to Miss Fras^. Miss 
Stuart is supposed to have died, but there is reason to 
think that this is not the case.' 

Then Mr. Vulpian looked up and laughed. 

^ Is that all? 'he asked. 

^ Surely there is a great deal in it.' 
. ' You have proved, Mr. Lindley,* he said, ' that you 
know something of the tenor of the late Mrs. Both well's 
will. There is nothing strange in that. A copy of it 
may be seen for a shilling. But you have been misin- 
formed about Miss Stuart. She is most certainly dead.' 

' I am prepared to prove that she is not.' 

Again Mr, Yulpian laughed. 

' There is evidently some confusion of identity/ 
he- said. ' We have proof positive of the young lady's 
death.' 

* I chance to be in a position to know something 
about it, Mr. Yulpian. You allow that she died at 
Grenzstadt?' 

' We allow nothing,' he answered, showing his teeth 
which I think were false. 
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'I was at Grenzstadt at the time and was wit- 
ness to her recovery from what wps supposed to be 
death/ 

Mr. Vulpian* looked more incredulous than ever. 

' How long ago was this 9 ' he as^- ' ''. 

' It must be some eleven months ago now.' 

'And in all this time she has never claimed the 
property to which you say she is entitled ! This does 
not sound very probable, Mn Lindley, on your own 
showing/ 

* There is a special reason to account for that.' 
jY '^^did not tell him what the special reason was. 
ik. .*«as incredulous enough already ; it was not likely 
that he would believe in Etheleen's complete loss of 
memory. 

All at once, he turned upon me, showing all his 
teeth, and with a malicious glitter in the eyes. 

' You came, Mr. Lindley, with some object. What 
is it ? Do you wish to seU your information ? If so, 
I am bound to tell you tibat I do not think it worth 
buying.' 

I managed to keep my temper. 

'Had I wished to sell it,' I answered, 'I should 
have made my terms before imparting it. You are 
already in possession of it.' 

' I am in possession only of an incredible surmise 
on your part.' 

' Still, it may be worth while for j<fa to communi- 
cate it to your client.' 

' Well, to oblige you, I will do so, though I frankly 
tell you I think it a waste of time.' 

With this I had to be content. Altogether, I was 
not very well satisfied with my day's work. 
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CHAPTER XXXn 



Things being '- this state, I decided that I would 
postpone my departure for Grenzstadt in the hope of 
hearing something from Mr. Vulpian; But several 
days passed without bringing me any communication 
from that astute practitioner, and I began to fear that 
he had either not been able, or not been willing, to 
deliver my message to Mr. Darvill. 

Meanwhile, a very disagreeable thing had hapr .. ^. 
A paragraph had appeared in one of the Society [kj^^^q 
which threw a new and unpleasant light upon the 
mutilation of my picture. It is true the new light 
was a thoroughly false one, but, of course, the public 
could not know that. Up to this time, various para^ 
graphs on the subject had appeared, all of which had 
been more or less sympathetic. The malicious act had 
been done by a madman, or by someone jealous of my 
professional reputation. Now, however, in this new 
paragraph, it was hinted, very delicately no doubt, but 
still unmistakably, that the outrage I\ad been, committed 
by a woman, who had good reason to be jealous of me. 
It was not stated in so many words that I had betrayed 
and deserted her, but this was the impression left, and 
intended to be left, on the reader's mind. It was very 
disagreeable, for the paper in which it appeared had a 
iarge circulation, and was read I knew at Grenzstadt. 
It seemed only too likely that Etheleen would see the 
odioas paragraph. 

Of course, I suspected Mr. Badge.rly as the author 
of this insidious attack. I had unintentionally insulted 
him, and this was his retaliation. But I may have 
wronged him in this. I never had any proof that he 
was the writer. It may have .been some other enemy, 
or it may have been the mere exuberant venom of the 
editor, seeking any and every outlet. There are rodents 
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whose teeth become a torture to them unless they have 
something to gnaw ; and there are editors who suffer in 
much the same way unless they are fleshing their fangs 
in the tender reputations of their fellows. 

Of course, I threatened an action for libel and 
demanded to have a contradiction inserted. This 
demand was granted, imd there was even a faal& 
mocking expression of regret. But the mischief was 
done. A man must be a very sincere firiend of anoth^ 
man not to believe the slander against him, instead of 
the contradiction, when he has the choice. The club- 
men all said in their usual calm judicial manner, that 
though, no doubt, it was wrong of the -Park-Lane 
Qazette (this was the name of the papc^r) to insert such 
a paragraph without formal proof, yet that the theory 
itself was the only one that adequately explained the 
facts of the case. ' You may say what you like,' 
remarked a certain Colonel Tomlinson to Vaux, *but 
men of the world must form their own opinion. When 
a young fellow's picture is cut up, except by the critics, 
you may be sure a young woman has done it. And, if 
she has done it, she had a good reason for doing it. 
Cherchez la femme, you know.' * Cherchez la bSiise ! ' 
retorted Vaux, rather rudely, but the Colonel had 
exhausted his French, and wa« not prepared to take 
offence in a foreign language. 

A few days after this paragraph appeared, I was at 
the Royal Academy. My mutilated picture had, of 
course, been removed, and wag, in fact, now in the 
studio at Melbury Road. In the void thus caused I 
had been permitted to place my other picture — the 
landscape — which had, up to that time, been ' skied.' 
An attendant told me that a gentleman had been 
inquiring about the price of it, and he had referred him 
to me. When I returned home I found that someone 
had already called about the picture and would come 
again the next day at four o'clock. 

Of course, I arranged to be at home at the tinie 
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appointed. Though in no special want of money, I 
took a professional interest in disposing of my pictures. 
The gentleman, who sent in his name as Mr. Conyers, 
was shown into the studio, where Vaux and I were 
both at work at the time. He was a tall, fine-looking 
man, very well dressed, with full, short, silky beard 
and moustache and whiskers, and drooping eyelids that 
gave him a scnnewhat sleepy look. His manner was 
perhaps a little too familiar, considering that we were 
strangers to him. Much, however, may be conceded to 
an art-patron — by artists. 

' Charmed to make your acquaintance, Mr. Lindley,' 
he said. ^I was at the Academy for the first time 
yesterday, and was quite smitten with your picture. 
A regular case of love at first sight. I should very 
much like to buy it, if the price is not prohibitive.' 

^I have not as yet such a reputation as would 
enable me to charge very hi^ figures.' 

' So much the better for poor devils like me, who 
like good pictures but are not millionaires. And what 
is the figure in this case ? ' 

' Fifty guineas.' 

'Oh, I think we can manage that. By the way, 
tkat is your only picture at the Academy ? ' 

'It is the only one now; tiiere was another, but 
that has been removed.' 

' Removed ? How was that ?' 

' It was injured.' 

' Oh, I remember. I think I saw something about 
it in the papers. So that was one of your pictures, 
was it?' 

*Yes.' 

' Hard on yon, eh ? I wonder why you were selected 
for this little bit of spite ? ' 

* I fancy it was the picture that gave ofience — not L 
It was evidently the act of a lunatic' 

' But how could a picture give o£fenoe ? What was 
the subject ? ' 
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' It was a portrait, and, I suppose, it reminded the 
person of someone.' 

' Who was not a jpersimob grata ? I understand. 1 
should be curious to see the picture.' 

A good many people had evinced the same curiosity, 
and had come to the studio for that purpose since the 
picture had been back there. I had taken it out of its 
frame, and, at the moment, it was leaning, face inwards, 
against the wall. I now took it up and placed it on an 
easel for Mr. Conyers to see it. He seemed to be quite 
impressed by it. First, he drew back a step as if in^ 
voluntarily ; then he went close up to it ; then he turned 
to me and said with a laugh : 

' Well, I shouldn't care to buy that picture, though 
it is so well painted. I don't like the look of the 
fellow. He reminds me of a man I once knew and 
disliked extremely. But I ought not to say that, as 
the original is, no doubt, a friend of yours.' 

' Oh, no, he is no friend of mine.' 

* But you must have known him well. The picture, 
so to speak, carries conviction with it. Anyone can see 
that it is not a fancy picture, but a genuine portrait- 
is it not so ? ' 

I laughed and said that, no doubt, there was a little 
mystery about the picture. I saw no reason to tell this 
stranger all the details. 

He still kept his eyes fixed upon it, as if it possessed 
a fascination of some kind for him. After a while, 
however, he turned round and said : 

* By-the-by — about the landscape. It does not state 
in the catalogue where that bit of scenery is.' 

' It is near Grenzstadt, in Germany.' 

* Grenzstadt ! You know Grenzstadt then ? ' 

' Yes, very well. I was there for more than a 
year.' 

* What sort of a place is it ? ' 

* I liked it very much.' 

* And may I ask when you left ?* 
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* About nine months ago.' 

* So we shall have no more pretty bits of landscape 
from that quarter,' he «aid smiling. 

' Oh, I have not left the place for good. I think of 
going back there.' 

AH this time he had been standing, and I noticed 
that he had a restless way with him. Now he began 
pacing about the studio. 

* You will allow me to look at your other pictures ? * 
he said. ^ 

Of course, I gave him permission, mentioning at 
the same time the fact that most of them were not 
mine. As for Vaux, he had hardly uttered a word 
since Mr. Conyers had been present. I knew that he 
disliked strangers in the studio. He had gone on 
steadily with his own painting. 

Mr. Conyers took but little notice of him, but he 
showed a good deal of interest in the various pictures 
that were about the room. At last he stopped at one 
which seemed specially to attract him. I did not 
wonder at this, for it was a portrait of Etheleen which 
I had painted since I had been in London from a 
sketch I had brought with me. It had been much 
admired by my friends. 

Mr. Conyers stood in front of it for a minute or two 
without speaking. Then he said : 

' This is an uncommonly pretty head. Of course 
it is a fancy picture ? ' 

* No, it is a portrait.' 

* I suppose it would be indiscreet to ask the name ? * 
' Not at all. It is the portrait of a Miss Stuart 

whom I knew at Grenzstadt.' 

* And what will you take for it ? ' 

* It is not for sale.' 

' Really ? For your own private delectation ? That 
tells a tale.' 

He was laughing as he spoke, as if to carry off 
in that way the somewhat vulgar familiarity of his 

s 
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remarks. I did not smile in retorn. His maimer 
grated upon me. Still, I had no wish to quarrel with 
him. The patrons of Art most be allowed a little 
license. 

^ Come now/ he said, ' I have taken a fancy to that 
picture. I will give you a hundred guineas for it.' 

^ And I would not sell it, if you offered me a thou- 
sand.' 

* Oho 1 ' said Mr. Conyers — ' you must prize it very 
much.' 

Then, for almost the first time, Vaux spoke. 

' I think you make a mistake, Lindley,' he said. 
' If Mr. Conyers is not in a hurry you might do a copy 
for him.' 

' But I am in a hurry,' said Mr. Conyers. * When 
I set my mind on a thing, I am always impatient to 
get it.' 

I had it just on the tip of my tongue to tell him 
again that I could not entertain his proposal for a 
moment, when Vaux forestalled me. 

* The fact of the matter is, Mr. Conyers,' he said, 

* there is a rather curious story connected with that 
picture, or rather with the lady whose portrait it is; 
That is the reason my friend is unwilling to part 
with it.' 

' How very interesting ! May I know what the 
story is ? ' 

Again I was going to speak, and to tell him that I 
declined to repeat the story — every moment I likod 
him less and less — when something in Vaux's face re- 
strained me^ and I left him to answer for me, which he 
did in rather an unexpected manner. 

' It is a long story,' he began, standing back from 
his easel, as he spoke, and keeping his eyes fixed on 

his painting * but good heavens ! Lindley, we have 

both of us forgotten our appointment at Kensington. 
We can just do it,' he added, pulling out his watch, 

* if we start at once. I am very sorry, Mr. Conyers, to 
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be BO abrupt, but this is business of impor'nnee that 
admits of no delay. If you could make it convenieut 
to call again to-morrow, at your own time — you have 
only to name it — we shall be charmed to see you. 
Then I will tell you the whole story of this portrait, 
and will try to persuade my friend Liudley to dispose 
of it. It is really nothing to him, except as a curiosity.' 

I had never seen Vaux in such a bustle. He was 
asnally one of the most languid of men. Now he was 
throwing down his maulstick, releasing the palette 
from his thumb, casting off his blouse, all apparently 
at the same moment, as if his life depended on the 
haste he made. Had I not known him so well, I 
should have thought he was mad, more especially as I 
could not for the life of me recall the engagement to 
which he referred. However, I had the discretion to 
remain silent, and to leave him to do all the talking. 
I noticed that Mr. Conyers seemed to be rather as- 
tonished at this sudden change of affairs. He glanced 
from Vaux to me, and from me to Vaux, as if attempt- 
ing to penetrate some mystery. But Vaux's impetu- 
osity left him but little time to study our psychological 
peculiarities. 

* You will come to-morrow,' he said, * won't you ? 
At the same time — four o'clock ? Thank you. Then 
we can settle about both the pictures. I am sure 
Lindley will let you have them. Good-day, sir Thank 
you for your visit. James, show this gentleman out.' 

He had already rung the bell and the footman was 
in attendance. If Mr. Conyers had had any idea of 
remaining longer, it was now impossible. With it all, 
Vaux had been very courteous in his manner, and he 
now accompanied Mr. Conyers to the door, where he 
took a formal farewell of him. Then he turned back, 
and, throwing himself into an arm-chair, remained 
absolutely mute till he heard the sound of the front 
door closing upon the departing visitor. Then he 
burst into a fit of laughter. 

s 2 
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' Well/ I said, half iu anger, half in amuaeiB^it, 
•are jou qnalifying for Colnej Hatch ?' 

' There is method in my madness/ said Vanx. 

' I hope so/ I answerod, ^ but I cannot imagine 
why you drove my customer away.' 

^ I did it that he might come back again. If we 
had allowed him to finish his business to-day, we 
should have seen no more of him.' ^ 

* I don't want to see any more of him, when once 
this business is finished. I did not take to him 
personally.' 

^ Perhaps not. His manner is not quite that of a 
gentleman. But, none the less, he is very interesting. 
You were not able to study him quite so well as I did. 
When his back was turned to you, and he thought no 
one was looking at him, a very queer ezpiessioci came 
into his eyes.' 

'What of that?' 

' Only, that it was just the expression you have bo 
admirably caught in the picture that poor woman 
mutilated.' 

I started. 

' You don't mean it. To me there seemed no resem- 
blance. His eyes had a drooping, sleepy expression.' 

' He is a good actor — that was put on for the 
occasion, and the beard has been grown as a disguise.' 

' You don't really mean that you think ' 

' I do. I think it is Darvill in proprid peraond.' 

It was a startling suggestion, and I hardly knew 
what to think of it. Assuredly, I had detected no 
likeness. But, then, it is in any case hard to recognise 
a man merely from having seen his portrait, even if 
the portrait is strictly accurate, which mine probably 
was not. Then, he had certainly changed his appear- 
ance a good deal. . The beard which now covered all 
the lower part of his face must necessarily make a great 
difierence, and he, apparently, had the power (^ di»* 
guising the peculiar look of the eyes — or, more probaUy, 
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this peculiar look was only put on afc times, when some 
strong passion overmastered him. Vaux, I knew, was 
a keen observer. Still, he might be mistaken. On the 
whole, his so-called discovery seemed to me to be very 
donbtful. 

* Are yon sure ? ' I asked. 

^ ' How can I he sure of a man I never saw before ? 
Bnt I think it highly probable. It is just the sort of 
thing I should fancy he would do. I told you I thought 
we could make him show himself. He has a hint from 
friend Vulpian. Vulpian gives him your name and 
address taken from your card. He thinks he would 
like to prospect a little for himself, so he comes 
incognito. Remember, he has no reason to suppose 
that you know him by sight, and, in any ease, he knows 
that his appearance is altered. Finding that you are 
an artist, he has a good excuse for interviewing you. 
All that about the picture was a mere blind, you may 
be sure. Your landscape is not so very striking, after 
all, that it should take a man's fancy before all the 
other pictures in the Academy.' 

' I don't know about that,* I said. ' I think it is 
well done.' 

Vaux laughed again. 

' It has served a good purpose, at any rate,' he said. 
' And now yon understand about our engagement at 
Kensington? I had to extemporise some fable. I 
want him to come again, and, if he is Darvill, he will 
come again, in order to hear the story of Btheleen s 
portrait. You noticed what an interest he took in it ? ' 

* Yes. But why do you want him to come again ? 
—or rather what are we to do when he does come 
again ? ' 

' Why, then we will make certain of his identity.' 
*How?' 

* By having Mrs. Darvill here. Won't there be- a 
scene ? Bnt we must bar bowie-knives. I can't have 
a mess in my studio.' 
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CHAPTER XXXm 

The next day a letter reached mo which seemed to me 
to throw still greater donbt on the hypothesis that 
Vaux had started. It was ostensibly from Mr. Vnlpian, 
bat evidently written by one of his clerks, and was to 
the effect that he had commanicated with his client, 
who hoped to do himself the pleasure of calling on me 
when he was next in town, which would probably be 
in about a fortnight. 

* Thia seems rather against your theory, Vaux,' I 
said. 

' I don't see it. On the contrary, there is a sus- 
picious opportuneness about it.' 

' But with what object cau it be written ? ' 
' Why should it have been written at all ? I think 
it is meant to divert suspicion from Mr. Conyers. That 
enlightened patron of art, who is as shrewd as a fox, 
may have thought it just possible that we had some 
sort of suspicion of him. To counteract this, he gives 
a hint to his lawyer, who, I take it, is as big a rascal 
as himself, to inform us of the fact that Darvill is not 
in London. That, no doubt, is the point to be im- 
pressed upon our minds. The rest of the note is mere 
padding.' 

* You may be right,' I said, 'but I own the ex- 
planation seems to me to be a little far-fetched.' 

* Qni vivra verraj* said Vaux. ' I am pretty sure I 
am right.' 

Then, still acting on the advice of Yaux, I paid 
another visit to Mrs. Darvill. The poor creature was 
in a sluggish, passive frame of mind, and, had I come 
to see her on any indifferent matter, I should have had 
some difficulty in gaining her attention. But her 
husband's name roused her at once. I told her what 
we proposed — viz., that she should come to the stodio 
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and receive her husband there. Her eyes began to 
glitter and her great hands to twitch convulsively as I. 
spoke. 

'Of coarse/ I said, 'there must be no violeoce. 
All we want to know is whether this man is the right 
one. Then we will consult together how best to deal 
with him.' 

I think she hardly heard this caution — she was so 
full of her own thoughts. 

'Do you think,' I asked, 'that you would know 
him, disguised as he now is with a beard ? ' 
She laughed scornfully. 

' He can never disguise himself from me,' she 
cried. 

It was arranged between us that she should be at 
Melbury Road at half-past three, so that she might be 
ready for our visitor when he should come at four. As 
a matter of fact, she came in her eagerness long before 
the time we had fixed. I introduced Vaux to her, and 
he made a few remarks in his cynical vein which Mrs. 
Darvill did not condescend to notice. Then she sat 
down in a crouching position in an easy-chair and 
remained there, brooding in silence, until the timepiece 
in the room struck four. At the sound she started. 

' He will be here very soon now,' she said between 
her teeth. 

' Yes, if he is punctual,' said Vaux. 
But he was not punctual. The timepiece struck a 
quarter-past four — ^half-past four — a quarter to five — 
and atill the visitor did not come. At last, as it struck 
five Mrs. Darvill started from her chair. 

' You have made a fool of me,' she cried, turning 
towards me with a vindictive expression pn her coarse 
features. 

' Indeed, it is not my fault,' I said soothingly. ' I 
cannot help it, if the man does not keep his appoint- 
ment. He said he would be here at four — didn't he, 
V»w?' 
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' Certainly/ said Vaox, who appeared to be Biedi- 
tating deeply. 

Whether this would have satisfied Mrs. Darvill, I 
do not know — but I doubt it. However, jnst at this 
moment, there was a knock at the door, and the footman 
came in, bringing me a letter, which had just arrived. 
I opened it at once. It was very short and ran thus : — 

^ Mr. Conyers presents his compliments to Mr. 
Lindley and regrets that he is unable to call as he had 
intended this afternoon ; but be fully hopes to do him- 
self that pleasure in the course of the next few days.' 

There was no address, but it was duly dated. 

Having mastered the contents, I then read it aloud. 

' So he is not coming, atler all ! ' said Mrs. Darvill in 
a hoarse voice. ' Oh, he is cunning ! ' 

' What do you say, Vaux ? ' I asked. 

' Oblige me by handing the note to Mrs. Darvill.' 

I did so. She clutched at it eagerly. 

* Do you recognise the handwriting, Mrs. Darvill ?' 
asked Vaux. 

An air of disappointment came over her. 

* No,' she said. ' It is not his.' 

I took from my pocket-book the original letter that 
Darvill had written to Etheleen, and compared, for my 
own satisfaction, the two handwritings. No; there 
was no resemblance between them. 

' This is against your theory again,' I said to Vaux. 

' Again, I do not think so. This man is a miein of 
infinite cunning. He will never commit himself, if he 
can help it. Even when he writes to Miss Stuart, he 
puts no address and signs only his initials. If he sus- 
pects us, and I have now no doubt that he does, he 
would take care not to give us the slightest clue to his 
identity. This note is written by one of his creatures — 
very likely by Vulpian, whose own letter is obviously 
written by a clerk. I am more and more convinced 
that Conyers is Darvill.' 

' This is all very ingenious,' I said, * and yet it seems 
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xttQch more probable that Conyers is simply Conyers, 
who finds, as we all find so often, that it is not con- 
venient to keep an engagement.' 

' I think in that case an address would have been 
given.' 

' Perhaps he wishes to get ont of buying the picture.' 

* That is an extreme of turpitude which my imagina- 
tion would never have suggested,' said Vaux. ' Decline 
to buy one of your pictures ! — why, the man must be a 
worse villain than we thought him.' 

No matter how serious a thing was, Vaux could 
never refrain from caustic, cynical remarks. I some- 
times wondered how he managed to keep his friends. 
But he did — myself amongst the number. Perhaps it 
was because we all felt that his sarcasm was only on 
the surface — that, at heart, he was a thorou^ly good 
and lovable fellow. I think and hope that it is oHen 
BO — that cynicism is the mere shell assumed by the 
hermit-crabs of humanity just because their real nature 
is so soft and sensitive. ' Without it, they would be 
defenceless and their life would be torture to them. 

I took no notice of Vaux's last remark. He went 
on musing aloud : 

* We made one mistake yesterday, Lindley — ^I see 
it now. We professed to have such a pressing engage- 
ment that we could not spare a moment. Supposing 
Mr. Oonyers waited somewhere near, and saw that, in 
spite of this pressing engagement, we neither of us 
went out again for hours. That would naturally excite 
his suspicions. He would then begin to think that he 
had been recognised, and that the second visit he had 
been asked to make was merely to get him into a trap. 
8ach rats are very cautious.' 

' You have worked out your theory very completely,' 
I said ; ^ but I own it does not satisfy me.' 

< Tiiat is merely because you did not see that cha- 
racteristic look which came over him when he thought 
no one was observing him.' 
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' Well/ I said, * assuming for the momeut that your 
theory is right, what is to be done now ? I don't see 
that we have gained anything.' 

To this question Vaux at first made no answer. 
He appeared to be pondering deeply. He was, I knew, 
a man of much imagination and great sagacity — ^a man 
as different as possible from the Teakles of the world. 
More than once since I had known him, I had been 
struck with the way in which he seemed intuitively to 
divine what other men would be likely to do. It is said 
that there are clairvoyants, who, if you give them 
merely a lock of hair belonging to a person, will 
straightway divine that absent person's character. 
Yaux had something of this gift. If he had once seen 
a pei*son, he seemed to be able to understand his cha- 
racter. It is a rare gift, the prerogative of select 
natures. 

Whilst he thus sat and meditated, I chanced to 
glance at Mrs. Darvill. She too was sitting absolutely 
motionless, leaning forward in the arm-chair, her chin 
resting on her hands, her eyes fixed with a strange, 
unwavering expression on the fac^ of Vaux. In, some 
such way, I can imagine a man accused of murder 
might look at the foreman of the jury, when they return 
to deliver their verdict. She was waiting for Vaux's 
pronouncement. I had asked him the one practical 
question that was all important in this poor creature's 
mind — ' What was to be done ? ' — and ^e awaited his 
answer with a breathless, motionless anxiety that made 
me feel quite uncomfortable. 

He himself was, I think, unconscious of all this. 
He was simply following out his own train of thought 
and analysing the personal equation of the man whose 
identity he fancied he had detected. At last he 
spoke : 

* I have thought it out in all its bearings,' he said. 
' Conyers is Darvill. He came here, not thinking to be 
detected, in order that he might find out for himself 
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wbether there was any truth in your statement that 
Miss Stuart is not dead. He had a good excuse for 
coming, and, but for that one tell-tale look, he might 
have gone away again without detection. Remember 
that when here he discovered a good deal. Do you 
recollect his questions? He discovered that you had 
been living at Grenzstadt ; that you were there just at 
and after the time when Miss Stuart was supposed to 
have died ; that you knew her personally (her portrait 
proved that to him); that she had probably shown you 
some likeness of him, as, otherwise (so he would argue 
to himself), how could you have painted his portrait ? 
All these things confirmed your story. Still, he would 
have come back again to-day and tried, without betraying 
himself, to get further information from you, if his 
suspicionB had not been aroused in some way; His 
BuspicioDS having been aroused, he does not come back, 
but he sends yoii two notes, one from his lawyer, the 
other ostensibly from Mr. Conyers. 

* Now what are the main characteristics of these 
two notes ? — that is to say, what have they in common ? 
First, as I have already said, they both aim at convincing 
you that Mr. Conyers is not Darvill. That is their first 
and most palpable object, and the opportuneness of 
their arrival, and this identity of object, go far to con- 
vince me that Conyers is Darvill. But this is not their 
only object. Consider again what both these notes 
have in common. Surely this, to induce you to remain 
in London. In the one case a call is promised from 
your patron in the course of a few days — of course you 
wonld naturally wait for that and the fifty guineas — in 
the other case, the man you are supposed to be specially 
anxious to see, Mr. Darvill himself, will call in about a 
fortnight. In these circnmstances, with this twofold 
reason for not leaving London, of course, you will remain 
there.' 

I had listened with rapt attention to this subtlo 
analysis, but was only half convinced by it. 
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^ And, Id any case/ I said, ' I Buppose I mnst rem&m: 
I should not throw away a chance/ 

* If you are wise/ aaid Vaux, * yon will do the exact 
opposite to what your adversary wishes you to do. If 
you take my advice, you will start for Grenzstadt by 
the very next Continental mail.' 

He spoke with unusual decision and energy. 

' Do not lose a moment,' he added. ^ Bemember, 
he has already got the start of you.' 

His decision, and the certainty with which he spoke, 
overbore any objections I could offer. If I was not 
altogether convinced, I yet decided to go. 

Then Mrs. Darvill. who had been silent all this 
while, put in her word. 

' I wilL go too,' she said. « 

We both endeavoured to dissuade her. I promised 
to write to her immediately on my arrival at Grenz* 
stadt, to tell her how matters stood. But she was 
inflexible. 

' Do not trouble yourselves about me,' she said. * I 
know German, and have been on the Continent before. 
I shall not travel with you, or trouble you in any way. 
But I shall go. Mr. Vaux has convinced nie. I ain 
sure that my husband is on his way to Grenzstadt.' 

It was useless to reason with her ; as useless to try 
to dissuade h6r. In fact, she gave us very little oppor* 
tunity, for she got up and left the house whilst we were 
still talking. 

Then I had my portmanteau packed, and, to my 
great delight, Vaux agreed to go with me. His house^ 
keeper— an old family servant, primly starched — was 
used to these sudden freaks on the part of her master 
and exhibited no surprise. 

Just before we started, Vaux gave her a letter and 
said: 

' Give this to Miss Linskill when she comes next 
and tell her I hope to be back vezy soon.' 

Then, turning to me, he said : 
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* There is no reason she should starve, i)oor thing, 
because I take a holiday/ 

Erom this I gaessed that the letter contained money. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 



Grenzstadt is rather less than twenty-four hours from 
London by express. Of course, there is a choice of 
routes, but the time taken is much the same by all. 
Yaux and I, starting by the night mail from London, 
reached our destination at about eight o'clock the next 
evening. I had already telegraphed to Frau Dahlweiner 
to have my rooms in readiness for us, and also a bed- 
room for Vaux. Bat, when we airived, we did not 
drive straight to her house. We merely sent our 
baggage thither on a droschky, and, taking another 
ourselves, drove at once to the house of Frau Dahlweiner's 
sister, where Etheleen lodged. Vaux had succeeded by 
this time in thoroughly convincing me that every 
moment might be of consequence. 

Frau Dahlweiner*s sister— Frau Metzger — occupied, 
as I knew, the first floor, or flat, of the house. Thither 
Vaux and I ascended, leaving the droschky to wait for 
us. It was by this time growing dusk, and the stairs 
were almost dark. When we reached the landing, the 
light was a little better, and we saw that the door to 
Frau Metzger's apartments was wide open. We also 
heard voices engaged in what seemed an excited discus- 
sion. One of these voices I could not fail to recognise 
— ^it was Etheleen's — and, on hearing it, I pushed for- 
ward without ceremony, followed by Vaux. There was 
no mistaking the room from which the sounds proceeded. 
I knocked at the door. There was no answer, but at 
that moment I caught the words uttered in Etheleen's 
voice : 
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* Whafc you say may be true, but I have never lived 
with you and I never will.' 

That was enough for me. Without further hesi- 
tation, I opened the door and walked into the 
room. 

The scene that presented itself before me was this : 
At one side of a central table — ^the side farthest from 
the door — stood Etheleen, evidently in a state of painful 
excitement. Her hair was dishevelled, her face was 
flushed, her bosom heaved. I could not help thinking 
even at that moment how beautiful she looked in this 
her mood of indignation. At the other side of the 
table — the side nearest to me as I entered — stood a 
man whose back was at first towards me. In the 
darkest comer of the room, leaning forward, and shading 
the lower part of his face with his hands, was another 
man whom at the moment I did not recognise. 

At the sound we made in entering, Etheleen gave a 
little shriek and then sank down on a chair. The man 
who was standing with his back to us looked round, 
and in a moment I recognised Conyers. The man in 
the corner took his hands from his chin, and I saw that 
it was Yulpian. Then, indeed, I was glad that I hadS 
listened to Vaux and come at once to Grenzstadt. 

For a moment, as generally happens at a supreme 
crisis, no one spoke. A silence, thick, heavy, oppres- 
sive, seemed to rest upon us. But it was only for a 
moment. Then we four men all recovered, I think 
simultaneously, from our surprise, and prepared for the 
contest which we saw to be inevitable. Etheleen alone 
remained for a while overcome. 

Conyers was the first to speak, and, as he spoke, he 
darted at me a malignant look. If I had still doubted 
of his identity, I could doubt no longer. It was the ^ 
very look that I had already painted on my canvas. Bat 
it lasted only for a moment. Then the eyelids drooped, 
for the man had a marvellous self-control, and his voice 
was soft and silky as he said : 
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'This is an unexpected pleasure, Mr. Lindley. When 
did you arrive ? ' 

' The question is/ 1 answered sternly, * what are you 
doing here P ' 

He smiled. 

'That is a curious question for you to put to me. It 
is not customary to ask a man what he is doing at his 
own home.' 

' This cannot be your home,' I said. 

'Nevertheless, it is. Come, I will have no secret 
from you. This lady, whom you have known as Miss 
Stuart, is my wife.' 

I saw that Etheleen had recovered to some extent, 
and was now listening to the conversation with head 
bent down and a crimson glow upon her cheek. 

' Miss Stuart, I said, ^ is it true ? For heaven's sake, 
say that it is not true ! I shall then know how to act.* 

* Precisely,' said Darvill, unable to restrain a sneer ; 
^only that is the one thing that she is not able to say.' 

It appeared indeed to be so, for Etheleen remained 
silent. She did not even look up. It seemed to me 
that, knowing it to be true that she was married to this 
man, she felt overwhelmed with shame. 

Again I implored her to speak and added : 

' I thought you had forgotten all your past. How- 
then can you remember this ? ' 

Then Etheleen tried to look up at me, and the 
look she gave was at once a look of entreaty and 
perplexity. 

' Since this — ^this — ^gentleman has been here,* she 
stammered, ' he has brought back many things to my 
recollection ; I have known him for years, and the mere 
sight of him seemed to recall the past.' 

^ But what he has just said,' I cried, ' is not— can- 
not be — true ? ' 

For a moment she did not answer. But she cast 
down her eyes, and I saw that they rested upon some 
object on the table. There, lying open just in front of 
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her, was the Parh^Layie Gaze^ie— that accursed Society 
journal which had so recently blackened my character. 
' Whether it is true or not/ said Btheleen at last, 
* I do not see, Mr. Lindley, what difiTerence it can make 
— at least to you.' 

* Just so,' said Darvill triumphantly. ' I confess I 
fail to see by what right you interfere, Mr. Lindley, 
between a wife and her husband.' 

' There is absolutely no locus standiy said Mr. Vul- 
pian, speaking for the first time. 

The situation was certainly embarrassing for me. 
If Etheleen had only claimed my help, I would have 
cast prudence to the winds, but, so far from claiming it, 
she seemed to deprecate it. A horrible suspicion took 
possession of my mind. Was it possible that, after all, 
she had been playing a part all the while ? — ^that she 
had never lost her memory ? — that she was really the 
wife of this man and knew it ? At that moment, all 
that Mrs. Darvill had said against her rushed back into 
my recollection and seemed to paralyse me. 

Vaux came to the rescue in his cool, cynical way. 

* May I ask,' he said, * whom we have the honour of 
addressing ? ' 

* My name is Darvill/ 

* Well, that is curious. I can testify that you called 
at my house as Mr. Conyers.* 

' No doubt. I often go round incognito to look at 
pictures. I find I can get them cheaper that way.' 

*I should not have thought so — at any rate, the 
name of Darvill is not familiar to artists as that of a 
Mecaenas or a millionaire.' 

^ All this is beside the question,' said Darvill 
haughtily. 

' I venture to think not. It is, at least, sufficient to 
suggest a mystery. Now, if there is one thing the 
Continental police dislike it is a mystery. It always 
makes them suspicious. I should really be sorry, to 
have to direct their attention to Mr. Oonyers, alias Mr. 
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Darvill, bat, nnleas yoa will admit ns a little more into 
your confidence, I shall have to do so/ 

I admired Vaux's readiness of resource, but I doubted 
at first whether this move would produce any effect. 
But it did. There was again an awkward silence for a 
moment, while Darvill glanced at Mr. Vulpian. At 
last, the latter fspoke, as if in answer to this ocular 
appeal. 

' Without,' he said, 4n the least admitting the right 
of Mr. Liudley and his friend to ask you any questions, 
it seems to me, as your legal adviser, that, if you like 
to gratify their cariosity, there can be no harm in your 
doing so, provided the lady has no objection. Your 
legal position is impregnable.' 

Etheleen said nothing to express assent or dissent. 
Perhaps she was not sorry that I should hear the story. 

' Very well,' said Darvill, * the facts are simply these. 
I have known Miss Stuart for years, and about two 
years ago we were duly married in Scotland, according 
to Scotch law, in the presence of witnesses.' 

' I was one of them,' said Mr. Yidpian. 

^ At first, the marriage was kept secret because we 
did not know whether Miss Stuart's aunt would ap- 
prove of it. Unfortunately, by the time her aunt died, 
Miss Stuart had conceived a prejudice agaipst me, and, 
instead of living with me, went abroad to various places, 
until she came to Grenzstadt.' 

Again I entreated Etheleen to tell me if all this was 
tme. At first she would not answer, but after a while 
she made an efibrt and said : 

* I believe it is. My memory is still confused, but 
Mr. Darvill has reminded me of things that make me 
think it true.' 

' It is most certainly true/ said Mr. Vulpian, *as I 
€an testify.' 

' But whether it is true or not, makes no difference,' 
added Etheleen. ^ Mr. Darvill may be my husband, but 
he knows that I have never regarded him in that lighty 

T 
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and I never shall. We have always liyed apart and I 
will not go with him now/ 

' The law,' said Mr. Vulpian, ' has a word to say in 
snch matters. There is snch a tiling as an action for 
the restitution of conjugal rights.' 

' Hush ! hush ! ' said Darrill very softly. * Do not 
let ns talk of that. Nothing could be ftirtber irom my 
wish than to do anything harsh. I am sure that my 
wife's own right feeling will bring about the desired 
result in time.' 

There seemed nothing to be done unless Etheleen 
could be roused in some way. At present, Darvill was 
master of the situation, and I was powerless. The mail 
had played his cards well. I could not deny that^ much 
as I hated him. His manner at this moment was per- 
fect — soothing and deferential towards Eth^een — frank 
and polite towards us. 

I could think of but one other thing to say, and tiiis 
I said, not because it could have any permanent viJue 
as a factor in the case, but because I thought it just 
possible that it might excite Etheleen's indignation 
against Darvill. 

'I think it,' I said, *my duty to tell yon, Miss 
Stuart, that Mr. Darvill, since his marriage with you, 
has married Miss Fraser.' 

I could see that this remark caused something of a 
shock to Darvill. He had probably calculated on con- 
cealing the fact from Etheleen. And it produced a 
certain effect on Etheleen, though not so much as I 
had hoped. 

' Is he not my husband then, after all ? ' she asked, 
opening her eyes. 

Then came the answer which I knew must come. 

* It makes not the slightest difference to you, my 
dear Madam,' said Mr. Vulpian. ' The first marriage 
remains valid ; it is the second that is invalid.' 

' Poor Miss Fraser ! ' said Etheleen, reliqpsing into 
her lethargy. 
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■* At any rate/ 1 said fiercely, ^ it is a case of bigamy/ 

'Just so,' said Darvill, smiling compassionately upon 
me. 'It is very sad. I. cannot deny it. No one can 
be more sorry for Miss Pra«ier than I am, but I was 
quite blameless in the matter. I had every reason to 
believe that my first wife was dead.' 

In all this Etheleen seemed now to take no interest. 
If she had still been in love with Darvill, her jealousy 
would no doubt have been excited by the news that 
he had so quickly wooed another ; as it was, his pro- 
ceedings possessed no interest for her. 

Again there was an awkward pause — awkward, at 
least, for Vaux and myself. As for Darvill, quick to 
turn everything to his own advantage, he sat down. It 
was as much as to remind us that he was at home, 
whilst we were intruders. The mischief of it was, that 
we ourselves could not but feel that it was so. What 
right had we to remain her6 without invitation ? But 
Etheleen gave us none. She seemed to accept the situa- 
tion not indeed with any tokens of gladness, but in a 
cold, indifferent way, as though whatever happened 
were much the same to her. If she had asked our help 
or protection— if she had bidden us turn out Darvill 
and his satellite — ^we should have obeyed her at once, 
without regarding too closely our legal right to do so. 
But as things were, we felt that we could do nothing. 

Presently Darvill began drumming on the table with 
his fingers, as a kind of fresh and more urgent hint to 
us to take ourselves off. He had said all that he meant 
to say — any further talk might only have complicated 
matters. So at least I interpreted his continued silence. 
It was clever of the man. I looked at Vaux, and Vaux 
looked at me. We were asking each other silently what 
we had better do ? 

At this moment the door opened again, and in came 
Frau Metzger, bearing a lighted lamp. She looked 
round in evident astonishment as she saw us four men 
in the room with her lodger. Then she recognised me 

T 2 
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and, setting down her lamp, insisted on shaking hands 
with me, greeting me in German as she did so. 

' Nun/ who would ever have believed it ? You back 
again, Herr Lindley ! I am glad to see you. And how 
are you ? and when did you come ? and are all these 
gentlemen your friends ? ' 

If the good soul did nothing else, at least she re- 
lieved the tension of the situation. 

Then Frau Metzger turned to Etheleen, and said: 

'I have been out longer than I expected. They kept 
me waiting for the Bvadfieisdi. Then there was a strange 
woman outside who asked me questions. I hope you 
have not wanted anything? Shall I get you your 
supper now ? ' 

^ Thai k you, I will wait till these gentlemen are 
gone,' said Etheleen coldly. 

Frau Metzger looked at us again, and it began to 
dawn upon her simple brain that something was WF<H2g. 

' Come,' I said to Vaux, ^ I think we will wish Miss 
Stuart " Good-evening." ' At the same time, I made a 
sign to Frau Metzger the mealing of which was that I 
should be glad to say a word to her outside. 

Etheleen merely bowed in answer to our parting 
salutations, and we went out, leaving Darvill and the 
lawyer behind us. Presently Frau Metzger ciime out. 

* JDu lieber Himmel ! ' she exclaimed, when she had 
got us into her own sitting-room, ' what is wrong ? and 
who are those two Herren in with the Fraulein ? ' 

Then I to<^k her into pur confidence. I told heir^ 
under promise of secrecy, that one of the gentlemen 
claimed to be Miss Stuart's husband, bi:^t that she re- 
garded him as an enemy. His companion was his lawyer. 

This gave rise to a fresh succession of exclamaticnB 
from the worthy Frau, At first, she was inclined to be 
angry with Etheleen for not having told her before 
this that she was married. Then compassion got the 
upper hand and she said : 

^ I can see that she hates himi poor thing.' 
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' Will you lo©k after her ? ' I said. ^ She is bo 
strange just now that I am yery touch conoerBed about 
her. We do not in the least know what this man may 
do. I believe him to be capable of anything.' 

Then it appeared that the Frau, small and podgy 
though she was, had a pretty spirit of her own, for ^e 
said at once: 

' He shall not stop in my house — I promii^ you that 
— if Miss Stuart wishes to get rid of him. Stay, I will 
settle that in a moment.' 

And, so saying, she left the room and went back to 
Etheleen's sitting-room. There was a slight delay, and 
a sound of voioes. Doubtless Frau Metzger had ascer- 
tained from Etheleen that she did not desire the com- 
pany of her two visitors any longer, and the Frau was now 
explaining to them, in her very defective English, that 
they must go. At any rate, a moment later, they ap- 
peared on the threshold — Yaux and I drew back as we 
heard them coming out — ^foUowed by the Frau, flushed 
but triumphant. 

*' This way, mein$^ Tlerren' she said. * You shall 
find the stairs lighted now. Good-evening.' 

Then we heard them heavily descending the stairs, 
mintteFing as they went. 

The little Frau came back to us, radiant with satis- 
fisustion. 

^ There ! ' she said, returning to her German, ' I 
have now settled that. I do not like them, and I am 
sure the Fraulein hates th^p. They did not want to 
go, but I said they must. But they are coming back 
ag*ain to-morrow morning,' 

I looked at Yaux. 

'What are we to do now?* I asked. 'Shall I 
try to have an interview with Etheleen? I hardly 
know what to say to her ; and she seems so strange. I 
thought she would at least have been glad to see me.' 

' Perhaps she is,' said Vaux. ' You should know 
such things, my boy, better than I, but it has always 
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seemed to me that a woman's manner is like a bishop — 
always waiting to be translated.' 

* I cannot translate her present manner.' 

' You mast remember,' said Vaux, ' that np to half 
an hour ago she had no idea that you knew that she 
was married. I understand that yon never told her of 
yoar suspicions.' 

^ No ; Dr. Falok would not allow it. In her former 
state of health, it might have been dangerous.' 

' Well, that is surely an embarrassing position for a 
lady — ^to be detected in such a way.' 

I did not quite like the phrase that Yaux employed. 
It reminded me that he had never been quite convinced 
of Etheleen's loss of memory. Still, the substance of 
what he said was reasonable enough. It was re^ 
embarrassing for Etheleen to have to meet me for the 
first time, after my long absence, as a wife suddenly 
detected. 8he, doubtless, felt conscious of having 
seemed to practise a deception, for she had certainly 
called herself ' Miss Stuart.' This might well account 
for any embarrassment in her manner, though not, 
perhaps, for her extreme coldness. 

I asked Frau Metzger to inquire whether Etheleen 
could see me, but this the sturdy little Frau at onoe 
refused to do. The Fraulein, she said, wanted some 
refreshment ; so did we. We had only just finished an 
enormous journey; we must be weak and famished. 
She would make some coffee for us all, and she hoped 
we should not be too proud to take ours with her. 

We saw the reasonableness of this, and were cer- 
tainly not too proud to accept Frau Metzger's hos^ 
pitality, though, for my part, I had little appetite. I 
was on the tenter-hooks of anxiety with regard to the 
impending interview. 

Whilst we were at the Fran's table, Vaux, who 
noticed and remembered everything, observed casually 
to Frau Metzger in Grerman, winch he spoke very 
fairly : 
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*I think you said, Frau Metzger, that you were 
detained outside your house by a strange woman ? * 

'-4cA, ja. A very strange woman. An English- 
woman, I think. But she speaks German. Oh, so 
ugly, and such a wild look about the eyes, and Bu Ueber 
liimmel! such large hands! I almost thought she 
must be a man in disguise.' 

* She asked you the way, I suppose ? ' said Vaux, 
still in the most casual manner.. 

* Yes ; could I tell her where Frau Metzger lived ? 
Wasn't it droll, and didn't she look odd when I told 
her I was Frau Metzger? She seems to know the 
Frgulein, for she asked if Miss Stuart lived with me ? 
Was she quite well? Did she have many visitors? 
Were two gentlemen visiting her now ? I said I didn't 
know; I had been out but I didn't think it likely. 
Then she went away, muttering something, but it wasn't 
to thank me, I know. I was glad to get rid of her ; I 
didn't like her look at all.' 

Again Vaux and I exchanged significant glances. 

^I am afraid she has come,' he said in English. 
* She had better have kept away. She can do no good.' 

*And may do himn,' I added. *She is a very 
determined woman and will have her way. But how 
could she have known where Etheleen lives ? ' 

'She may have been to the Polizei-Bureau to 
inquire. She seems to know something of foreign 
ways.' 

Knowing how much Mrs. Darvill hated Etheleen, I 
could not help feeling a little anxious about the safety 
of the latter. So I gave Frau Metzger a word of warn- 
ing. I told her that, if the woman who had questioned 
her was the person I supposed her to be, she was un- 
doubtedly to some extent mad and therefore dangerous, 
and I asked the Frau to be careful not to admit her 
should she call. I added that she had a special grudge 
against Miss Stuart. And I determined to give Ethe- 
leen also a word of warning when I should see her. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

When oar meal was over Fraa Metzger went and asked 
Etheleen if she would see me. She came back almost 
immediately with the desired permissicm. So I went 
across to Etheleen 's sitting-room, and found myself 
alone with her. Her manner was now different. No 
doubt, she had been physically refreshed by the coffee, 
whilst the absence of her husband and Mr. Yulpian was 
a relief to her. At any rate, she received me more 
naturally and more graciously than before. As I 
entered she advanced to meet me and extended her 
hand. 

^ We are still friends, I hope, Mr^ Lindley,' she said 
with a sad smile. 

' Ton may always count on my devoted friendship. 
Miss Stuart,' I answered. ^ I have come now to assure 
you of it once more and to ask you if there is anything 
I can do for you ? ' 

' Ton are very kind,' she said, sinking into a qhair 
and motioning me to another, ' but there is nothing to 
be done. As you heard just now, my case is kopeless. 
That man has me in hi3 power .i 

' And you do not care for him ? ' I asked. 

' I hate him,' she answered with sudden energy — 
' he has been the bane of my existence. I might have 
been happy but for him. Now I can never be bo.' 

I did not like to ask her the question that was 
struggling for utteranoe on my lips. If she hated this 
man, how was it that she had placed herself in his 
power ? 

It seemed as if, with a woman's instinct, she divined 
the meaning of my silence. 

^ You cannot understand it, I see, Mr. Lindley. It 
must seem very strange to you. Let me try to ex* 
plain it.' 
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* Before you do so/ 1 said, * may I ask one question ? 
Are you sure that, in what you are going to tell me, 
you can trust your own recollection, for, if it rests only 
on what that man has said to you, I think you may 
reasc«iably doubt its truth/ 

' I wish I could think so,' she said more sadly than 
before. ^ But I cannot doubt that I hare, partially at 
least, recovered my memory. Until this evening it was 
in much the same state as when we met last. When I 
tried to recall the past, I seemed to look back upon a 
kind of chaos. It reminded me of what I experienced 
when I went to the top of that high mountain near 
here, the Eisenberg. When we looked down, we could 
at first see nothing but rolling clouds of mist; then, 
every now and theo, through some opening in the mist, 
we caught a glimpse of a house, or tree, far down below 
us in the valley ; but it was only for a moment, and 
then the mist closed up again. Well, my memory was 
just like this. Every now and then, I seemed to get a 
glimpse of some place or object connected with my past 
life, but, before I could arrange it, so to speak, in my 
mind, it was gone again. All the while, I had the 
curious feeling that my memory was there, only that 1 
could not get at it or use it. Perhaps it would never 
have been restored but for what happened this evening. 
Certainly its restoration did not depend in the least on 
my recovery to health, for Dr. Falck tells me that I am 
now much sti*onger than I was before my seizure ; and 
shall I tell you why ? I fhink it is just because my 
memory failed — just because I forgot all about the great 
trouble of my life. Would to God that I could have 
remained in this state! And I think I should have 
remained like this, had he not come. But his presence, 
his look, his voice — all seemed to act as keys to unlock 
the sealed chambers of memory. You must remember 
I have known him intimately for years, and he is the 
man who has exercised the greatest influence over my 
life. It was receiving a letter from him — I remember 
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it all now— which gave the cruel shock that brought on 
my seizure and benumbed my memory. And it was 
the sight of him that brought back my memory again.' 

She paused for a moment, and I could not help 
remembering how Dr. Faick had told me that, if her 
memory was restored, it would probably be by the 
stimulus of what he called ' cognate impressions ' — ^that 
is, impressions standing in the closest relation to the 
dormant impressions. This was exactly what had now 
happened. The one man who alone ccmld excite these 
cognate impressions in her mind had presented himaetf 
once more before her, and her memory had reacted 
to the stimulus. It all seemed very clear and very 
catural. 

Etheleen now resumed her story : 

^This,' she said, 'took place only about an hour 
before you came. Frau Metsger was out ; there was a 
ring at the door ; I opened it and there was Mr. Darvill 
with the lawyer. To say that I recognised them wonld 
give a wrong impression, for it would seem to imply 
that I remembered in a moment exactly who they were, 
and all about them, and how they had influenced my 
life. And, in reality, at first, my mind was in a whirl 
of confusion. I understood nothing. I had simply Hbe 
instinctive feeling that these men were my enemies — 
the feeling of the bird before the serpent. What I did, 
or what I said, in that first moment of astonishment, I 
do not know. But I suppose I must have fled before 
them, hoping they would not follow. Of course, thtey 
did, and I found myself alone with them in this room. 
Then Darvill began his story. He reminded me of old 
days, of his love, of our marriage, of my supposed 
death. He told me how he had just heard, only by 
accident, that I was not really dead, and how he had 
come to claim me as his own. I must do him the 
justice to say, that he was neither violent nor familiar. 
He spoke gently, in those low, persuasive tones that I 
knew so well in years gone by. And, all the while, I 
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Goald say nothing. I could but sit there bowed and 
helpless, whilst the strangest of strange sensations were 
stimng in my brain. Did you ever, Mr. Lindley, 
chance to be sitting in a room at night wheh aii old- 
fashioned clock ran down suddenly ? What a startling 
whirr of wheels and clicking of cogs ! Something like 
this seemed to go on in my poor brain. Only with me 
it was not the clockwork running down, but starting. 
All the madiinery that had been quiet and motionless 
so long was started once more, and the effect at £rst was 
that of mere confusion Then, by degrees, order seemed 
to come into the chaos. I remembered the past; I 
understood the present. And the first feeling that 
followed was the old anger and indignation against the 
man who had ruined my life. So I stood up, and 
uttered some indignant words. He answered, trying to 
persuade me to yield to him, and so it went on for a 
time, until I had to end the discussion by saying that, 
however true it might be that I was his wife, I had 
never lived with him and I never would. Then you 
and your friend came in. and the shock of seeing you 
was too much for me. All at once, it occurred to me 
that you had always fancied me unmarried, and that now 
yon would know the truth and would despise me for 
what you must consider my deception. So I could not 
welcome you as I otherwise should have done ; I could 
hardly even look .you in the face. No doubt, you must 
have thought my manner very strange, but you will 
make allowance for me. Consider all I had just gone 
through.' 

< Indeed, I can understand it very well,' I said. 
' But since you have been kind enough to take me so 
far into your confidence. Miss Stuart, may I put a 
question to you which otherwise might seem im- 
pertinent?' 

She blushed a little, but answered firmly : 

* Pray ask me what you like. I will answer truly.' 

* Weil, then, if I have followed you aright, you 
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knew tiiat you were married when you first came kere, 
and yefe yon called yourself Miss Stuart.' 

* I had never called myself or been called anytliing 
else, I have never acknowledged, or wished to aeknow- 
ledge, the marriage^ Surely, under these circunuitsnces, 
I was not bound to call myself by his hated name ? * 

^ And are you now sure that it is a marriage ? ' I 
asked with just a gleam of reviving hope. 

^ Let me tell you how it came about, and you cbsx 
judge for yourself, Mr. Lindley. AH the circumstances 
have come back to me. When I was about twenty, -my 
mother died, and I went to live with Mrs. Bothwell, 
who had been her greatest friend. At Mrs. Bothwell's 
house I made the acquaintance of poor Miss Fraser, 
whom, you tell me, Mr. Darvill married after I was 
supposed to be dead. If so, he must have married her 
solely for h&p money, for he always used to ridicule her 
to me. The estate was to go to her, you know, if I 
should die before her. For my part, I pitied poor Miss 
Fraser very much. She was so plain, so awkward, and 
yet I am sure she had in those days a warm, kind heart. 
Mrs. Bothwell did not like her. She was kind to her 
in a way, but it was merely because she was her niece. 
When I came, she took a great fancy to me. I could 
not help it ; it was not my fault ; I did not want to 
supplant that poor girl. But so it was : I became a 
favourite ; Miss Fraser was snubbed and neglected.' 

It was impossible to wonder at this — so at least I 
thought, who knew and could compare together the two 
women. Miss Fraser, whom I knew as Mrs. Darvill, 
was by nature almost repulsive ; Etheleen was all that 
was winning and attractive. 

She went on : 

' It was at Mrs. Bothwell's that I made the acquiant- 
ance of Risdon Darvill. In his way, he, too, was attrac- 
tive. He was good-looking — ^you can see that he is so 
— and he was clever. He had a persuasive way of 
talking, and he understood the character of women. 
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At any rate, when I first knew him, he had long dince 
succeeded in ingratiating himself with my aunt. I 
don't think she knew much about him. His origin was 
obscure ; he never talked of his relations. But he had 
been at Oxford, and th^*e he had made the acquaintance 
of a young laird wjio lived near Mrs. JBothwell. With 
this laird he stayed whenever it suited him ; he had and 
has a wonderful power of making people subservient to 
him. Well, I suppose he was very poor. I did not 
know it then : he was always well dressed and seemed 
to have money at command ; but what money he had, I 
fancy, was borrowed. He had therefore made up his 
mind to marry some rich girl. When he began to make 
love to me, I was penniless, so I could not suspect him 
of any mercenary motives. It was well understood at 
that time that Mrs. Bothwell's property was, after hec 
death, to go to her niece. But this man can read 
character, and he saw at once what would ultimately 
happen. No doubt, he helped it to happen. He saw 
that Mrs. Bothwell wae fond of me, and that she did not 
care for her niece. So he began to make love to me. 
Bat, as he could not at first be sure how the estate would 
be left, he went to work very cautiously. His love- 
making widi me was clandestine. I own I liked him a. 
little-*at that time I had seen hardly anyone —but from 
the very first I did not trust him, and, had he proposed 
to marry me, I should have refused. But he was too 
crafty to do this. He knew where he was, and all about 
the peculiarities of the Scotch law, and he devised a 
scheme that exactly suited the case. Mrs. Bothwell 
was by this time an invalid, and what he wanted was to 
be abto to secure me, if I should prove to be the heiress, 
and to cast me off, if it should turn out that, after all, 
Miss Fraser was to have the estate. So one evening, 
when there was a little party at Mrs. Bothwell's to 
which he was invited — ^it was to celebrate my twenty- 
second birthday — he laid a trap for me. He came with 
two of his fiienda^-roae of th^n was ilr, Vnlpian-^and 
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we bad for a while a merry time of it. M las^ he pro- 
posed a game of forfeits, and I forfeited a ring. . When 
the penalty for my forfeits had to be declared, he 
arranged that it should be a mysterious ordeid in a little 
ante-chamber. When I went into the room, thinking 
it all a joke, and quite ready to enter into the fun of it, 
I found him and his two Mends, and I was told that my 
ring would be restored to me on: going through tike 
marrif^e ceremony. Of course, I thought it was a mock 
ceremony, and meant nothing, so I consented with a 
laugh. Then the ceremony was performed with much 
gravity, which made me laugh all the more. When it 
was over, I thought no more about it, and amused my- 
self with other games. And he never referred to it until 
after Mrs. Both well's death. But after her will had been 
opened and it was found that I was the heiress instead 
of Miss Fraser, he began to persecute me with his atten- 
tions. He had paid some attentions befcnre, as I have 
already said. Now they became so marked that I could 
not ignore them. But the more devoted he became 
towards me, the less I liked him. By this time I had 
got to know him better, and to see how utterly unprin- 
cipled he was. And it was clear to me that it was my 
property he was in love with. At last I could bear it 
no longer. I had told him over and over again that I 
did not care for him, but he would not take my answw. 
I felt that he began to exercise an influence over me in 
spite of myself. He has an inexorable will, and, though 
I hated him and even loathed him, I felt that, if I re- 
mmned longer under his influence, he would gain the 
day. So I took a desperate resolution — ^I would rnn 
away and hide myself from him. For the fortune that 
now belonged to me I cared nothing — or rather I dis- 
liked the idea of having it. It humiliated me. It 
seemed to me that it properly belonged to Mrs. 
Both well's niece and not to me. That Mrs. Bothweli 
should have left it to me seemed a kind of proof that I 
had purposely supplanted that poorcraatmre intheaffeo* 
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tions of her aunt. Heav^i knows I had done nothing of 
the kind. If any influence was used, and I think it very 
likely, it was used by Darvill, not by me. He had 
latterly a great power over the old lady in her sickness 
and weakness, 

' So I watched my opportunity and fled. Darvill 
had been in the habit of coming to see me every day — 
I think he had given it out in the neighbourhood that I 
was engaged to him. One afternoon, as soon as he had 
lefb, I packed up some clothes, took a sum of money, and 
drove to the nearest station, where I took a ticket to 
London. Bnt I did not dare to remain in London. 
The next day I went to Paris, thence to Geneva, where 
I stayed a while, and thence to Grenzstadt, as being a 
less likely place for him to look for me than Geneva. I 
meant to disappear altogether. So I destroyed my 
letters, &c., before I left London. I meant also to 
change my name, but there was a difficulty about 
getting a passport in another name, so I had to retain it 
for a while. 

* It was a foolish move : T see it now. But I was, 
owing to the circumstances of my bringing up, really 
friendless in the world. There was no one whom I felt 
that I could ask to advise me. And, besides that, T was 
by this time in that terribly low, nervous state in which 
one acts by impulse rather than reason. All I wanted 
at the moment was to get out of the power of the man 
whom I not only hated but feared. And I did get out 
of his power by my flight. 

* But he is as clever as he is resolute and tenacious. 
He learnt of my flight, no doubt, the next day. He^ 
wonld easily discover that I had taken a ticket to 
London. How he traced me further, I do not know ; 
bat it is certain that he did track me to Geneva. From 
Grenzstadt I wrote to the Poste Restante, Geneva, asking 
to hare imy letters for me forwarded here. The reason- 
was that I had made the acquaintance of a governess on 
my journey, who had promised to write to me at Geneva. 
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'I with I had not done so. No letter ererduse 
from her. The only lett^ that did come was from him. 

* It was this letter that brooght on my aeizmre. By 
this time the state of low spirits and nervoos tension in 
which I had been so long had readied itsdimaz. How 
I managed to bear up at all and to appear even tolerably 
cheerful before the Baroness and Theresa, I cannot 
imagine. Every moment almost I felt ready to drop. 
The whdie time there weighed upon me with a crushing 
force the hnge, vagne dread of some impending cata- 
strophe. Then this letter came. I cannot remember it 
in its entirety, bat I can now remember very well the 
terrible impression it made upon me. For the first time 
Darvill referred to what he called our marriage — not, I 
think, very circumstantially, but still quite Gleu*lY 
enough for me to know what he meant. Then there 
came back to me certain stories I had heard with respect 
to Scotch marriages — ^what very simple acts will consti- 
tute a marriage according to the Scotch law. All at 
once I felt certain that I was already the wife of the 
man whom I abhorred. I seemed to understand it all. 
It had been a perfectly legal marriage, b€it he had felt 
ashamed of his own artifice, and had intended to disre- 
gard it, if he could win me to love him. In that case, 
we should, no doubt, have been married again with all 
due ceremony, and that other marriage would have re- 
mained what I had considered it — the mere passing jest 
of the moment. But when he found that I disliked him 
so much that I could give up everything to escape fix^m 
him, then he played the card that he had kept in reserve 
so long. He wished to prove to me that no flight could 
help me, for I was already his wife, and he meant to 
claim his rights. 

^ This was the substance of the letter. What dse it 
contained I do not remember, but, I think, there ¥ras 
some money in it to pay the expense c^ my retnm* 
journey. 

' You know, Mr. Lindley, the efEeot of that t^bla 
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letter npon me. I was transfixed by two thoughts that 
pierced into my life — the one, that I was the wife of 
that man ; the other, that he was already on my track. 
It was too much for me in my weak bodily state. I 
fainted away into that trance which seemed so like 
death. What became of the letter I do not know. I 
have not seen it since. Of course I never inquired for 
it. I had forgotten all about it. Probably it had got 
lost in the fii*st confusion or been removed by the 
Baroness or Theresa. 

' Well, the trance passed away. You saved my life 
— ^I can never forget that. But, when I recovered, my 
memory was a blank. Nature had been merciful and 
had blotted out the post. I felt once more free. I 
could enjoy my youth. My health came back to me. 
Life seemed again worth the living. 

'And now, this evening, all has once more been 
changed. The man who has persecuted me so long is 
again here, again asserting his rights over me. I 
believe he has rights. I believe the marriage is a 
valid one. It is true that that creature he has brought 
with him was one of the witnesses, and the other was 
also a friend of his. And this Mr. Vulpian, who is a 
lawyer, says there is no doubt of the validity of the 
marriage.' 

* But,' I said, * even in Scotland, there must be, I 
should imagine, an intelligent consent by both parties. 
Ton did not understand that what was going on was to 
be taken seriously ? ' 

* No, indeed, I did not ; but, if these three men 
conspire to swear that I did, no one will believe my 
unsupported testimony. They will simply say : " Oh, 
she has changed her mind, and wants to get out of it 
now."' 

I could not but own to myself that this seemed only 
too probable, but, none the less, I tried to persuade her 
not to give up hope. 

^ You must have legal advice on this matter,' I said, 

u 
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< Miss Stoart. Perhaps something may yet be done to 
release you from the toils of this villain/ 

* In any case/ she said with energy, * I will never be 
his wife in anything but the name. He may have my 
money, but I will never be his.' 

Then, after a little pause, she added : 

* Now, Mr. lindley, you know all — or almost all — 
that I can tell you. I thought I should like you to 
know it. You were formerly very kind to me, and you 
have a right to such an explanation.' 

Then I thought it would be well for me to tell her 
what I knew. I began with the letter, explaining to 
her that Dr. Faick had absolutely forbidden ma to 
give it to her in her then weak state of health, 
and that he and I had thought that, in the condition 
of complete ignorance respecting her in which h^r 
Joss of memory had left us, we were justified in 
reading it, with the view of communicating with her 
friends. 

To this she assented. We had done quite right, she 
said. It was only kind and natural that we should 
have tried to find out something about her. 

Then I took the letter from my pocket and handed 
it to her. She read it with an expression of painful 
interest on her face. 

^ Yes,' she said, ' that is the one. But you have not 
told me how it came into your possession. Did the 
Baroness or Theresa give it to you ? ' 

' No/ I said. ' It seems to have been lost, as you 
suppose, at the time of your seizure. Theresa thought 
it must have been carried out of the window by the 
draught when the door was opened. At any rate, when 
it reached me, it had the appearance, as you can see 
still, of having been picked up in the street. It was 
sent to me anonymously. Do you remember that 
morning when we met at the Altezoll, Miss Stuart ? 
Well, that very morning this letter reached me.* 

I could see that, as I uttegred this hak seintenoe, her 
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cheek became crimsoxt. But she made a great effort to 
appear unconcerned. 

* It is certainly very curious/ she said. 
I went on : 

* Having read this letter, I thought I ought to go 
to England, to try to solve the mystery at which it 
hinted/ 

* I do not see that there was any obligation on you 
to make such a sacrifice of your time, and to take so 
much trouble on my account,' said Etheleen. ' But I 
am very grateful to you for your kindness.' 

' Miss Stuart,' I said, ^ I had been privileged to save 
your life — ^it was a mere happy accident — no credit was 
due to me for that ^' 

*Pray do not say so, Mr. Lindley, I can nevcfr 
thank you enough for what you did.' 

*No,' I said, 'it was a lucky privilege— nothing 
more — but, having thus been instrumental in saving 
your life, I could not be content to see that life deprived 
of all its happiness, if I could help it in any way. This 
letter revealed a past of suffering on your part. Un- 
luckily, it gave no clue, as you can see, to the author of 
your suffering. But I determined to try to find him 
out, in the hope of freeing you from his persecution.' 

Glancing at her now, I could see the tears gathering 
in her eyes. 

' How kind and good you are ! ' she said in a broken 
voice. 

* Oh, no— it was a pleasure to me to do anything 
for you. But, at first, I could discover nothing. Then 
that one relic of the past which had risen to the surface 
of your mind when you were dreaming, and which you 
had transferred to paper, and from which I had painted 
a picture — ^the face of the very man who had done so 
much to ruin your life — this proved the means of 
tracking, first one of his victims, and then the wretch 
himself.' 

Then I tdd her all th^t I had learnt from Mrs. 

v2 
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Darvill — ^how that Darvill had married her, thinking 
Etheleen to be de^d ; but had discarded her the instant 
he thought he had, by marrying her, secured her 
property ; how cruelly he had treated the poor creature, 
and how she hated him. 

* I do not wonder at it ' said Etheleen. * She had 
once a good, kind heart, and would have idolised anyone 
who loved her ; but now, no doubt, she is soured and 
embittered, and has lost the power to feel anything but 
hatred. It is a^sad, sad history. And you see how it 
confirms my view of DarvilFs character. What a stony 
heart the man must have who can treat a poor creature 
like that so cruelly and contemptuously ! * 

Then I added a word of caution about herself. I 
told her that I had some reason to think that Mrs. 
Darvill, as I still called her, was now at Grenzstadt, 
and, from what she had said to me, I feared she had 
conceived a dislike to Etheleen herself. 

Etheleen appeared surprised at this. 

*I cannot imagine why she should hate me,' she 
said. *I have always treated her with the greatest 
kindness and consideration.' 

' Still,' I said, * she was certainly at one time in love 
with Mir. Darvill, and she thinks you laid yourself out 
to take him away from her.' 

* Ah ! how little she knows the truth ! * said 
Etheleen, with her sad but winning smile. 

* We must not judge her,' I said, * exactly as we 
should judge an ordinary person. We must make 
allowance for the warping of her nature, which may 
lead her to see sometimes with a distorted vision. And 
therefore I do hope, Misd Stuart, you will be on your 
guard, and will not go out alone, or allow her to be 
admitted to your presence.' 

* But I should like to see the poor thing,' said 
Etheleen, * and try to comfort her. She would soon see 
that I never meant to be her rival.' 

^ All this might be well enough a little later, bnt,, 
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just now, until things have been made clear to her, you 
cannot be too careful. Let me entreat you, Miss Stuart, 
to take my advice in this matter.' 

* I do not see that it matters much,* said Etheleen, 
' but I thank you, all the same, for your advice/ 

This was all she would say; I could extract no 
promise from her on the subject. 

There was much else that I longed to say to her. 
As I gazed upon her in all her winning loveliness — a 
loveliness, as it seemed to me, more gracious now than 
ever — heaven knows how I longed to pour out my 
heart before her ! But how could I, if she were indeed, 
as she believed herself to be, the wife of another ? It 
was a cruel destiny that kept my lips thus sealed. But 
I refrained myself, still hoping against hope, that as it 
had been my privilege to rescue her from the tomb, it 
might yet also be my privilege to rescue her from that 
death in life to which the crafty villainy of Darvill had 
apparently condemned her. So, with a desperate eflTort, 
I turned the conversation on things indifferent, asking 
her how she liked a life of teaching. She professed to 
like it very much — she had been quite contented with 
her lot — everyone had been kind to her, including even 
the Baroness and Theresa. In fact, Theresa, who had 
formerly seemed to dislike her, had changed entirely, 
and for a long time past had been her greatest friend. 
Dr. Falck, too, had been very kind to her, coming to 
see her almost every day. 

I could have listened for hours to her talk, uttered 
in the sweet, low voice that thrilled me so deliciously. 
But, all the while, I could not but notice that there was 
a certain conistraint in her manner towards me. It was 
kind, but it was not cordial, and there was a latent sad- 
ness in her tone. More than once she emphasised her 
gratitude to me, and spoke of me as a friend to whom 
she owed more than she could repay ; but the note of 
personal attachment, which love is so quick to single 
out amid the melodies of speech| seemed to be dead or 
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dormant now. Had she really ceased to love me^ or had 
she merely succeeded in stitiing all expression of her 
lo7e, now that she knew it could not be indulged ? 

At last, I felt that it would be unconscionable to 
remain any longer. As we shook hands she said : 

^ I am glad we have had this conversation, Mr. 
Lindley. I should have been sorry for you to misunder- 
stand me. But we understand each other now — do we 
not ? And I hope we shall always remain friends.' 

It seemed to me that she gave to the word ' friends' 
just a shade of emphasis that was meant to hint that, 
under no circumstances, could we ever now be more than 
friends to each other. If she still loved me, it seemed 
very strange that she could succeed so perfectly in sup* 
pressing every sign of love ; but, indeed, every moment 
now, the conviction forced itself more and more strongly 
on my mind that she no longer loved me — ^that she 
doubted me and distrusted me in spite of all I had done 
for her. Why was this ? Surely that wretched para- 
graph in the Park Lane Oazette could not have done all 
this mischief 



CHAPTER XXXVI 



All this time Vaux had been waiting for me very 
patiently in the sitting-room of Frau Metzger. Nor do 
I think he had suffered from ennui. With his happy 
faculty for enjoyment, he had managed to extract some 
information and some amusement from the worthy Frau. 
As she told me afterwards, he had said some very droll 
things to her in rather droll German, and had put the 
oddest questions. Then he had asked permission to 
smoke — a permission which the Frau had readily granted. 
This had led her to talk of her deceased husband, who, 
in his day, had been a mighty smoker, and she had nar- 
rated sundry anecdotes of his prowess with the pipe. 
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Thus the time had passed pleasantly enough to both of 
them, whilst I had been having my talk with Etheleen. 

We now decided to go to ray lodgings. There was 
nothing more to be done that night. Etheleen would 
be safe in the charge of Prau Metzger, who would close 
her establishment — so she promised — the instant we 
were gone. And, indeed, we heard her locking and , 
chaining Qp the door behind us as we descended the 
stairs. 

We drove to my rooms, and, on the way, I repeated 
to Vaux the substance of my conversation with Etheleen 
and asked him what he thought of the position of aflfairs. 
More especially was I anxious to know whether he 
thought the marriage as described by Etheleen could be 
valid. 

'Thank Qod,' he answered, 'I am no lawyer. I 
know I am very wicked, but I have not taken up with 
wickedness professionally for a livelihood. So my 
opinion on this particular act of villainy is not that of 
an expert. But, judging merely by what I have casu- 
ally heard in conversation about Scotch marriages, I am 
afraid you will find that such a marriage is valid.' 

' Even though the girl herself believed it, all the 
time, to be a mere piece of fun ? ' 

'How do you know that she did so believe it?' 
asked Vaux. 

* Because she says so,' I answered warmly. 

* Quite so. That is enough for you. But it may not 
be enough for the impartial man of the world, especially 
if there are three witnesses ready to swear that it was 
all meant seriously and understood to be so meant.' 

* But if it had been meant seriously, it would not 
have taken place when and where it did — as a mere 
episode in an evening party.' 

' Surely, you can see how that may be explained. 
Both parties — so it will be sworn — desired that the 
marriage should be clandestine, in order to run no risk 
of offending Mrs. Bothwell. Therefore they arranged 
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this little affair, which might be represented as a joke, 
but was intended to be valid. You may be snre that a 
man like Darvill would take every precaution and lay 
his plans ei&ctoally.' 

^ Then you really think Miss Stuart is married to 
him?' 

'Speaking as a layman, and not as a lawyer, I 
really do.* 

' But, if so — if Darvill knows that his marriage with 
Miss Stuart is valid —he has already secured her pro- 
perty. Why, if so, does he take the trouble to assert 
his claim over her ? He has only to prove that she is 
alive, and, then, if he is legally married to her, no one 
can combat his right to the property, which is, appa- 
rently, already in his hands.' 

* His reason is very simple, though it may not be 
very palatable to you. He is evidently in love with 
Miss Stuart herself, as well as with her property.' 

The idea was revolting to me. It seemed to be 
sacrilege for such a wretch to dare to be in love with 
one so pure and good as Etheleen. Still, it might be 
true. Indeed, who could see such beauty and escape its 
fascination ? 

' If he had been in love with her,' I said at last, 
'would he have got over her death so quickly and 
married that other poor creature ? ' 

' How do we know that he did get over her death ? 
It may have been a great blow to him, but he had to 
think of his future. A man loses his wife, but he does 
not necessarily on that account neglect his business. 
Darvill's marriage with Miss Fraser was a mere business 
detail — just as if he had bought a share in a gold mine.' 

' You seem to think you understand him thoroughly.' 

*No ; not thoroughly. I remember what Fichte says, 
that there are depths in the shallowest man which no 
other soul can fathom. And this man is very much the 
reverse of shallow. But I know two things about him : 
first, that he is a villain ; secondly, that he is human. 
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The fact that he is capable of great wickedness does not 
prevent him from having hnman affections. Believe me, 
there is no such thing as the unadulterated villain. 
Achilles was vulnerable at the heel ; and there is a soft 
spot in every human heart. The greatest murderer of 
modem times was a Neapolitan bandit. But he did his 
murders in order that his aged mother might have every 
comfort in her declining years. I suspect that the one 
redeeming feature in Darvill is his genuine affection for 
Miss Stuart. Of course, you do not like him any the 
better for that, but he is the better for it. He is not 
wholly mercenary ; he is not content with her money ; 
he wants her as well.' 

' He shall never have her,' I said. ^ I will kill him 
first. 

^ Oh, no, that would be wicked and foolish. Have 
patience ; have hope. He seems to have the best of the 
game at the moment, but there are forces at work for 
you. In the first place, if the girl really loves you, she 
will never yield to his claims.' 

^It almost seems to me,' I said, Hhat she is no 
longer in love with me.' 

* You may be deceived in this. Remember, she is 
bound to alter her manner towards you in the present 
altered circumstances.' 

This consoled me a little and Yaux went on : — 

^ Then the lawyers may help us. Some flaw may be 
found in the transaction, or there may be a possibility 
of getting the marriage, though valid, annulled. Or we 
may discover something in Darvill's past life which may 
make him willing to come to terms with us, and to de- 
clare of his own accord that the marriage was a fraudu- 
lent device. These are all chances — ^not very good ones 
— but still with some elements of hope in them. We 
have, at least, this great advantage now that we are no 
longer fighting an unseen adversary. Darvill has come 
out into the open ; and, to accomplish hia purpose, he 
must remain tiliere.' 
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'I am very glad yoa can take a hopefiil view/ 1 
said, * but, at Uie moment, all looks very dark to me.' 

* This is not all,' added Vaux. * I am pretty sure 
that there is another force at work which is entirely 
beyond our direction. It may act for us, or against us.' 

•What force is that?' 

* It is one that I wish we could eliminate or control; 
but we cannot. It is the element of the inevitable in 
human destiny — the inexorable consequence that, in 
some shape or other, dogs the steps of every deed of 
wrong.' 

He spoke more earnestly than usual, and this 
earnestness impressed me. Otherwise, as an actual 
factor in the case, this Nemesis, presented as an abstrac- 
tion, as he presented it, did not strike me as likely to 
prove of much importance. 

By this time we had reached the river- bank, on 
which Prau Dahlweiner^s house was situated. A minute 
more brought us to the house itself, where we were 
warmly greeted by my good landlady. Everything had 
been prepared for us ; our luggage had arrived ; an ex- 
cellent supper was ready. Both of us felt tired — we had 
gone through a good deal since we left London — ^and we 
were glad to go to bed immediately after supper. When 
in bed, however, I, for my part, found it impossible to 
sleep. Excited as I was, I tossed about uneasily, whilst 
my imagination pictured the future in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways. Would the present tangle ever be unra- 
velled ? Had Etheleen ceased to love me ? Was she 
really married to Darvill ? Would Darvill triumph over 
me, or I over Darvill? And, above all, what steps 
should I take next ? — these were some of the questions 
that tormented me in the stillness of the night. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 



Early the next morning I rose, haggard and unrefreshed, 
and went out before breakfast for the mere purpose of 
relieving my restlessness. Of course, I walked in the 
direction of Prau Metzger's dwelling. When I got 
there, all was quiet. The house door was open ; I went 
upstairs, and saw the Prau. Nothing had happened in 
the night. The Fraulein was not yet up. These were 
the items of intelligence, and they were satisfactory as 
far as they went. 

When I returned home, Vaux was up and break- 
&st was ready. Prau Dahlweiner had much to ask, 
and much to say, but she found me by no means com- 
municative. I was too full of my own thoughts to care 
for the good soul's trivial, though good-natured, chatter. 
However, Vaux answered for me, and, after a while, 
Prau Dahlweiner was obliging enough to leave us to 
ourselves. Then I told Vaux that I had been to in- 
quire after Etheleen, and that nothing fresh had oc- 
curred in that quarter. 

* Of course not,' he answered, laughing. ' What 
could occur in the night ? Surely, you did not fear a 
forcible abduction. You may be sure that sort of thing 
is not in Darvill's line. It is antiquated and obsolete, 
and he is emphatically imbued with the modern spirit. 
He works with finer weapons — subtle devices of the 
law — still subtler effects of personal influence. But 
his time will come. Nemesis, though lame of hoof, 
will overtake him one of these fine days.' 

* But not, perhaps, in time to be of much use to 
Etheleen or me.* 

' We shall see. I am an oracle and cannot be tied 
down to exact particulars.' 

As he was thus speaking, I, sitting opposite the 
window, saw a little crowd of people converging towards 
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the ianding-place which lay to the left of Fran Dahl- 
weiner's house. Then I looked out over the river itself, 
and saw some dark object floating on its surface, pur- 
sued, as it seemed, by a boat with three or four men in 
it. As I looked, the boat overtook the object, and the 
boatmen, grappling it, began to draw it on board. 

* Look, Vaux ! ' I said ; ' what is that in the river?* 
He followed the direction in which I pointed. The 

river is not here very wide ; the boat was not very far 
off; we could both of us see that the object that was 
now being dragged from the river looked like a corpse. 

' " One more unfortunate," ' said Vaux. * Poor 
eoul ! Life is very hard.' 

As we were still watching, we saw that the boat- 
men, having secured the body, were turning the boat's 
head in the direction of the little landing-stage near us, 
with the evident intention of landing there. 

* Let US go down,' I said. 

Vaux consented, and we went down at once. By 
the time we reached the landing-stage, the boat was 
already drawing in. A stroke or two more brought it 
to the shore. Then the men got out, and secured the 
boat. We now saw that the body, which was lying in 
the stern-sl e^ls, the face covered with a cloth, was the 
body of a woman. I was struck at once with the size 
and muscular development of the hands. 

Presently the men went back into the boat to 
remove the corpse. A policeman had already been 
fetched to superintend the operation. I watched the 
proceedings with a curious fascination which I could 
not explain to myself, for, as a rule, I have no taste for 
horrors. As they were transferring the corpse from the 
boat to the land, which was a rather difficult operation, 
the cloth fell from the face. 

* Mrs. Darvill ! ' exclaimed both Vaux and I at the 
same moment. 

It was indeed she. There was no mistaking hevr- 
The iiscoloration produced by drowning could not fiw 
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a moment disguise those strange, unlovely features. 
Poor thing ! Ugly as she had looked in life, she was 
doomed to appear yet more hideous in death. One of 
Nature's blights, if ever there was one. 

* Shall we do or say anything at the moment ? ' I 
asked of Vaux, when we had recovered a little from the 
first shock of our surprise. 

* Yes. I know you will wish to do the little that 
can now be done for her — that is, to secure her a decent 
burial. It will probably save time and trouble if we 
tell the policeman at once that we can identify the poor 
lady, and shall be glad to undertake all expenses con- 
nected with the case. Otherwise the body will, I 
suppose, be handed over to the Medical Schools for 
dissection.' 

I stepped up to the policeman and made the neces- 
sary communication to him. Stolidly — all policemen 
are more or less stolid — he entered my name and 
address in his pocket-book. Then the body was carried 
into a building near at hand and we returned to our 
rooms. 

* It is very sad,' I said, feeling in a way the sadness, 
but - reaUy rather as it forced itself upon my mind in 
connection with the poor woman's life than her death. 
* No doubt, she has made away with herself. She could 
not bear to live any longer.' 

*I take it,' said Vaux, 'that she is happier now 
than she has ever been before.' 

The remark, as applied to a suicide — and we neither 
of us doubted that Mrs. Darvill had committed suicide 
— was by no means orthodox. But, somehow, the 
human heart has its own orthodoxy, which in supreme 
moments is stronger than the orthodoxy of the churches. 

' What a life hers has been, poor thing ! ' continued 
Vaux. *Shut out, you may say, from the very first, 
from the one thing that makes life tolerable to women 
in spite of its trials — love. Her own heart, I daresay, 
full of yearning for affection, but no response from 
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others. Pleading looks cast upon her fellow<-creatnres, 
and stony glances of aversion and disgust in return* 
Oh, it is pitiful r 

I had never seen Yaux so much affected. As a 
rule, he took a cynical delight in concealing all emotion. 
But of late some change seemed to be working in him. 

*And, had she lived,' he went on, 'her lot would 
have been even harder than before, for if that marriage 
with Miss Stuart is valid, then this poor woman would 
have found herself dishonoured. Let us hope she died 
before she realised this.' 

He made a long pause, which I was unwilling to 
interrupt. He had expressed exactly what I felt with 
respect to the poor creature who had gone to her 
account. I had nothing to add to it, and nothing to 
take away from it. So I remained silent. 

When Vaux spoke again, it was more in his usual 
style. 

'Pshaw!' he exclaimed, as if to himself. *The 
woman is gone, why make a moan about her? She 
was merely one of the forty-nine seeds which Nature, 
according to Tennyson, does not bring to bear out of 
fifty. What is really important is the way in which 
her death is connects with the living.' 

^ I cannot see that it is connected at all.' 

* Everything is connected, my dear fellow. There 
is no such thing as a really isolated and independent 
thought or act. I am greatly mistaken, or this poor 
woman's suicide is a proof that«your chief difficulty is 
solved.' 

' I do not follow you in the least.' 

* I will try to explain myself. This suicide of hers 
is not a casualty, but a consequence. This being so, 
why does she commit it at this precise moment ? ' 

' I cannot say. Possibly because, for the first time, 
she finds her life absolutely unbearable.' 

'But why should she find her life absolutely un- 
bearable for the first time just now ? You oaimot say. 
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I will tell you. Because she feels that it has come to 
its legitimate end. Because she has reached some 
conclusion she had not been able to reach before. 
Because, its first object — love— haying failed, some 
second object has been attained.' 

* And what is that second object ? ' 

' I do not like to say in so many words ; it would 
not at the moment be fair to her memory, for I know 
nothing, I can only infer and surmise. But the work- 
ing out of human destiny by human agents is, I belieye, 
as inexorable and inevitable as are the operations of 
Nature herself. And I believe this poor woman, carry- 
ing out her own single purpose in the blindness of her 
passion, will prove to have been the necessary tactor of 
the Nemesis of which I spoke last night.' 

Vaux was still speaking in this oracular fashion 
when Frau Dahlweiner came into the room to take 
away the breakfast-things, and to bring in the local 
Tageblatt. This wonderful daily paper consisted of some 
thirty pages of advertisements, with, here and there, a 
few items of intelligence, scattered as mere isolated 
paragraphs amongst the mass of paid announcements. 
A more provoking paper to the lover of news was never 
put together by the ingenuity of man. The dispropor- 
tion between the amount of sack and bread was really 
intolerable. Such as it was, however^ I generally liked 
to glance at it, as bringing the first intelligence that it 
was possible to get of a day at Grenzstadt. But on 
this occasion my mind was too full of other things for 
me to care for any news. Vaux, however, took up the 
paper, probably by that instinct which leads every 
Englishman to fasten upon a newspaper as the most 
natural point of mental adherence for the disengaged 
intellect. 

I think I have already said that Vaux, like many 
artists, was a fair German scholar. During his Wander-^ 
jahre, he had loafed a good deal about Germany, and 
had acquired a useful, 'though not a perfect, knowledge of 
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the language. He was able to read the TagehlaU with-* 
out difficulty, and he glanced his eye, as I saw, over 
various pages and columns, in the faint hope of lighting 
at last upon soinething interesting. All at once, as I 
happened to look at him, I noticed that the fashion of 
his face was altered ; something had first arrested his 
attention, and then excited an emotion which he had to 
make an effort to control. Whatever it was, he read 
the account through to the end, without uttering a word. 
Then he looked up and handed the paper to me, pointing 
out, as he did so, a certain paragraph with his finger : 

' Read this, Fitz,' he said ; and there was that in 
his tone and manner as he spoke which prepared me 
for something horrible. 

Following the direction of his finger, I read the 
paragraph, which, tomslated, ran thus : — 

HORRIBLE MURDER ON THE RIVERSIDB- 
PROMENADE. 

Late last night, or very early this morning, a' horrible 
murder was perpetrated on the Biverside-Promenade. This 
&yoQrite walk of residents and visitKHrs is generally thrcmged 
until ten o'clock at night, after which hour it becomes more and 
more deserted, imtil by midnight it is, as a rule, as lonely and 
desolate a place as can be found in the city. More than once 
it has been the scene of crimes of different sorts ; but never was 
a more cmel and cowardly one committed than that which it is 
our painful duty to chronicle this morning. It appears that an 
English gentleman, who had arrived with a friend at Grenzstadt 
only some twelve hours before, left the H6tel d'Angleterre with 
the view of enjoying a walk and smoking his cigar in the cool 
of the night. His friend, being very tired from his jonmey, 
declined to join him and went to bed instead. The unfortunate 
victim of the crime, whose name at the moment of writing we 
have not been able to ascertain, as he had not yet entered it in 
the Fremdenbucht accordingly went out by himself, exchanging 
a word with the porter of the hotel as he passed him. As far 
as is at present known, he was never seen alive again, but early 
this morning his dead body was discovered imder a tree on the 
Biverside-Promenade. By that time he had to all appearance 
been dead some hours. On examination it was found that he 
had been treacherously attacked from behind, and stabbed with 
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great violence beneath the left shoulder-blade. As vet there has 
been only a superficial examination of the body, but it seems 
probable that the knife, penetrating between the ribs, reached 
the heart, and that death was instantaneous. Close by, a bowie- 
knife of English manufiActure— a truly murderous instrument — 
was found covered with blood, and was evidently the weapon 
that had been used to commit the murder. It would seem that 
the murderer must have been disturbed or alarmed before he 
had had time to rifle the pockets of the unfortunate gentleman, 
as his watch and other jewellery, as well as a considerable sum 
of money in gold and silver, was found upon him when the body 
was searched. As yet nothing has transpired to suggest any clue 
to the perpetrator of this diabolical crime. 

For a moment after reading this paragraph I was 
overcome by the horror of the intelligence. All I could 
say was : 

' What a shocking affair ! ' 

^You know, of course, who the victim must be?' 

* I can guess. It seems only too probable.' 

It had come so suddenly upon me that, only as I 
said this did I realise what the catastrophe meant for 
Etheleen s^d me. If this man, who had been murdered, 
was Darvill, then, whether the Scotch marriage were 
valid or not, Etbeleen was free. 

*And you know,' continued Vaux, * whose hand 
has done the deed ? ' 

No; it had not as yet occurred to me. I had 
hardly noticed what was said about the bowie-knife. 
Then, all at once, it flashed upon me that this must 
have been the work of Mrs. Darvill. She had hungered 
for vengeance, and now she had taken it, pitilessly, 
effectually. She had murdered this man as inc x drably 
as he had murdered her happiness. 

*Now,' said Vaux, 'you understand what I meant by 
that other force beyond our control which was at work 
in this affair. I own I dreaded it greatly, for I could 
not foresee how it would expend itself. Miss Stuart 
might have been the victim — would have been the 
victim, I daresay, if she had gone out last night.' 

I shuddered at the thought. 

z 
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* The blow has fallen on the ri^t victim,' said Yaiix. 
* The man deserves no pity.' 

*' And the murderess needs none.' 

' It all seems to me/ said Vanx, ' the working of an 
inexorable necessity. Consequence follows canse, not 
arbitrarily, bat because it must. And, terrible though 
it seems, life without this inexorableness of consequence 
would be intolerable. We recognise it in Nature ; we 
do not recognise it in the play of human passions. But 
it is there just as certainly.' 

' Still/ I said, ' we are not in this case absolutely 
sure as yet that it is Darvill who has been murdered. 
Let us go and make some inquiries.' 

Vaux agreed, and we sallied forth again. We made 
our way first to the Riverside-Promenade, which was not 
far off, being, in fact, a continuation of the same road 
as that on which Frau Dahlweiner's house was situated. 
About half a mile from the Fran's house the road 
widened considerably, and was embellished vriith a 
double row of chestnut trees, which made a handsome 
avenue. Near the middle of this avenue we saw a 
crowd, and going up to it, found, as we expected, that 
this was the scene of the murde;. A stout German, 
very shabbily dressed, who had probably been early on 
the scene, and had remained there to enjoy the prestige 
conferred upon him by his priority of information, was 
describing the occurrence almost as if he had been an 
eye-witness. 

' This was where it took place,' he said, probably for 
the twentieth time — *this was the very spot. He must 
have been standing with his back towards this tree, and 
with his face towards the river. Behind this tree the 
murderer no doubt lurked, like a tiger in ambush. 
Then there was a spring — one blow — a terrible one 
— a cry — and the man was dead. He was found just 
here, lying on his face, with his arms spread out, and 
his hat a few feet in front of him. You can still see 
the marks on the gravel. There was no blood to be 
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Been — ^the bleeding was almost all internal. When the 
police came, they found him lying just as he had fallen; 
he had evidently not been touched afterwards; nothing 
had be^i taken from his pockets. Donnerwetter I what 
a lot of money he had on him ! I should be a rich man 
with half of it. But it did not help him. He was a 
stranger — an Englishman, they say. Only a stranger 
would have walked about here at midnight. It is not 
Bafe. But the English are always rash. I daresay he 
was a brave man. But what can the bravest man do 
when he is stabbed 6com behind? And with such 
terrible force too ! * 

So he went on for some time, the self-appointed 
cicerone of the spot, and sacer votes of the deed. When 
at last he paused for want of breath, I went up to him 
and asked him where the body now was. 

^Ach!' he exclaimed, seizing with great vivacity 
upon what seemed to promise to give a fresh interest 
to the drama. * Ach I you are perhaps a friend of his— 
yes?' 

^ No, not a friend,' I said, ' but I think I know him 
and could identify him.' 

He made his way out of the crowd at once. 

'Gome with me,' he said. ^It is not far; I will 
show you where he is.' 

He led us, followed by the crowd, to the nearest 
Polizei-Bureau. A policeman was outside. Our guide 
explained the object of our visit, and we were at once 
admitted. We gave our cards to the lieutenant in 
charge, who, seeing that we were English, gave us 
permission to view the body. He evidently hoped that 
we should be able to throw some light upon the 
circumstances that had led up to the crime. 

'The whole affair,* he said, 'seems very strange. 
If robbery was the object, why was nothing taken ? I 
do not think it at all likely that the murderer was 
disturbed. He might even have returned to complete 
his work. The body must have lain there for hours. 
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And yet how could it be revenpfe ? The Herr had only 
just arrived here ; it is not likely that he, a stranger, 
oonld have had any enemies in this place.' 

Talking thus, no doubt in the hope that we should 
say something to assist him in arriving at a right con- 
clusion, he led the way across a little back-yard to an 
outhouse. Ho opened the door with a key and invited 
us to enter. We found ourselves in a small and 
miserable room. In the middle of the room was a 
table, and on it lay the dead body of the murdered 
man. As yet he had received none of the tendance 
usually bestowed upon the dead. His face was covered 
with a cloth, but this the lieutenant removed for us to 
identify him if we could. There he lay, on his back, 
just as he had been brought in — the legs apart, the arms 
stretched out, the mouth and eyes wide open. Any* 
iUing more horrible than the spectacle thus presented 
I have never seen. And yet the man was liAndsome. 
It was the eyes that made, him look so horrible. For, 
now wide open and the pupils ringed with white, they 
were fixed in that merciless stare that had impressed 
itself so indelibly on Etheleen's mind. It seemed as if 
the true nature of the man, disguised in life by all the 
arts of which he was a master, were now^ revealed 
remorselessly by death that cannot lie. 

* Let us go out/ I said ; * it is too horrible.' 

' Is it the gentleman you thought it was?' asked the 
lieateuant as we turned to go. 

* Yes, it is.' 

* And what is his name ? ' 

' I believe his name is Darvill. But he has also 
passed by the name of Conyers.' 

' Oh, indeed,' said the lieutenant suspiciously. ' Can 
you tell me anything more about him ? ' 

What could we say ? We really knew very little. 
There seemed to be no object in mixing up Etheleen's 
name with a case like this. So we told him that we 
had seen him only twice in our lives, but that, no 
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doubt, Mr. Valpian, his travelling companion, ,would be 
able to supply fuller information. 

* Perhaps so/ said the lieutenant drily, * but he is 
not to be found. When I sent to the hotel, I found 
that he had started for Paris by the first train this 
morning, and, though I telegraphed to stop him, he 
was alr^y over the frontier. Not, indeed, that any 
suspicion can attach to him, as he certainly slept at the 
hotel last night.' 

Whether Mr. Vulpian had started before he heard 
of the murder, merely to get back to his London busi- 
ness as soon as possible, or wheUier, having heard of it, 
he thought it well to get out of the way at once to 
avoid all awkward questions, I never learnt, nor does it 
greatly matter. SuflSce it to say here, that the Grenz- 
stadt police never succeeded in penetrating the mystery 
of the murder. It had to be added to the long list o. 
undetected crimes. It never occurred to them to con- 
nect it with the woman whose corpse was taken from 
the river that same morning. But they were so far 
right that they inclined to the conclusion it had been 
committed out of revenge, and not with a view to 
robbery. And the fact that the knife which was found 
near the corpse was of English manufacture led them to 
suspect some English desperado as the criminal. 

Neither did I ever learn^or, for that matter, try to 
learn — the full history of Darvill. The lives of men 
move in their predestined orbits, intersected by the 
orbits of other lives, but each by itself a whole, apart, 
and, in essentials, solitary. Darvill's orbit had inter- 
sected mine at a critical point in my career, and the 
collision between our lives was destined to be fatal to 
one or the other of us. That it was fatal to him, and 
not to me, was due but little to any cleverness on my 
part — he was, in truth, far cleverer than I — it was due 
to the crushing pressure of tendencies which he had 
himself set in motion. Life is a whole, and no man can 
escape his own past — it rolls after him with ever increas* 
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ing force to make or mar his happiness, as the case may 
be. This is Nemesis, which, closely regarded, is seen 
to be the mere logical evolation of the Present from the 
Past — never cruel, but always mexorable — without 
which life would be a mere hopeless chaos impossible to 
bear. To realise the loving-kindness of necessity is to 
have solved the problem of life in its practical aspect. 



CHAPTER XXXVill 



It was, of course, desirable that Etheleen should he 
informed of the death of the man who had been at once 
her husband and not her husband. But, I own, I did 
not relish the task of communicating the news. It 
could not fail, from its horror, to impress her painfully 
at first, however thankful she might afterwards be for 
"^her release. And, for my part, I did not wish to seem 
to be gloating over the removal of my rival. 

Nor did Vauz show any readiness to become the 
messenger of such tidings. He thought it would be 
best to leave the news to reach Etheleen, as in time it 
would, through the medium of the papers, and that lively 
oracle of locid news, Frau Metzger. 

Then it occurred to me that perhaps Dr. Falck 
might be willing to undertake the mission. He was 
now the one person at Grenzstadt, besides Yaux and 
Frau Metzger and myself, who was aware of Etheleen's 
marriage. I had intended to call on him in any case 
that day. Now I lost no time in doing so, but, asking 
Vauz to excuse me, jumped into a droschky and had 
myself driven to the doctor's house. 

Once more I found him in his laboratory, hard at 
work as usual, and deeply interested in his experiments. 
He looked pale and haggard, and it seemed to me that 
there was not a very genuine ring in his voice when he 
tried to welcome me cordially. 
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* So there you are again ! 'he said. * Come back at 
last to Grenzstadt ! Well, What news ? Tou have told 
me very little by letter, so I suppose you have been 
keeping it until we met. Or have you really discovered 
nothing ? I should not be surprised, for you had very 
little to go upon.' 

I tried to speak, but he would not be interrupted. 

' No,' he said, ' don't go through the whole story 
now, but tell me the result at once. Is Miss Stuart 
married, or is she not ? ' 

' She was married, as far as I can make out, but her 
husband is now dead — ^there you have the story in a 
nutshell.' 

Dr. Faick sat down in a chair and wiped his fore- 
head with his handkerchief. He seemed to have a 
difficulty in breathing. 

' It is very hot,' he said at last — ' don't you find 

it BO?' 

I did find it so — ^to some extent, but this was 
certainly not the remark I had expected. I had 
expected that he would have shown some excitement at 
the news I had brought him. 

He got up, went to the nearest window, which was 
already open, and put his head out into the open air. 
In a minute or two he drew it in again, and came 
towards me. 

^ There ! I am better now,' he said. * I can't stand 
this hot weather. And so Miss Stuart is really free ? 
Now tell me all about it.' 

He sat down again and I gave him rapidly the main 
outlines of the story, to which he listened with great 
attention. He had not yet heard of the murder, and 
now, when he did hear of it, he did not profess to be 
shocked by it. 

' It served the rascal right, he said ; ' but who could 
. have done it?' 

I said that the police were quite at fault in the 
matter. I did not tlunk it necessary to tell him any- 
thing about Mrs. Darvill. 
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' And Miss Staart never lived with the man who was 
her husband ? ' 

' No,' I said ; ' the marriage was never acknowledged, 
and thej always lived apart/ 

' Well, indeed,' he said, ^ yon bring great news, and 
great credit is dae to yoa for all you have done. Of 
course, you have seen Miss Stuart ? ' 

' Yes, I saw her last night.' 

* And, of course, she received you very graciously ? 
You are her Paladin — her preux chevalier — and all 
that.' 

I did not quite like the tone in which he spoke, or 
the look which he cast at me ou$ of his keen eyes. 

' I cannot say that she received me very warmly/ I 
said. 

He threw back the leonine roane from his forehead, 
and a light seemed to come into his face. He was cer- 
tainly very handsome. 

^ I must go and congratulate her,' he said. And he 
began untying the blouse that he wore to protect his 
clothes whilst he was making his chemical experi- 
ments. 

This was exactly what I wanted. 

' Nothing could be more opportune,' I said, ' if you 
are really going to see Miss Stuart. The fact is, she 
does not yet know that her husband is dead, and I sup- 
pose she ought to be informed of it. Do you mind 
telling her ? * 

' Not in the least. However it may shock her at 
first, she cannot but be glad to hear that she is released 
from such a villain. Did you not think her looking 
wonderfully well ? * 

' I thought her looking depressed, but she told me 
that her health is now very good.' 

* Oh, yes, she has now quite outgrown the nervous 

. weakness which led to that cataleptic seizure. I do not 

thiuk there is any reason to fear a recurrence of it. At 

that time her vitality was very low — ^the circulation 
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abnormally feeble — the nerves all shattered with anxiety 
— in short, she was just in the state to have sach a 
seizure. Now all is normal.* 

' Thanks to your attention and skill,' I said. 

' Partly, no doubt. Of course, I have done my best. 
I have felt a special responsibility; and, besides, the 
case was very interesting in itself from a scientific point 
of view. But I do not doubt that one main factor in 
her complete recovery has been her loss of memory. It 
was the knowledge of her difficulties that preyed upon 
her vitality, like a vampire. More fortunate than most 
of us, she was, in a moment, released from these troubles 
whilst still alive. Nature ia merciful at heart, and there 
is no one to whom she refuses mercy for ever. But the 
boon is not granted to most of us until we die. Then, 
in a way, it comes too late. We get quit of our past, 
but also of our present and our future. It is given to 
very few, like Miss Stuart, to get quit of it in the midst 
of life, and I do not wonder that it has given her a fresh 
lease of health and strength. There are few human 
cheeks to which the cordial of forgetfulness would not 
bring back the roses.' 

' I suspect that that is very true,' I said, * but Miss 
Stuart's memory, as I have already told you, has now in 
great measure returned.' 

' I always thought it would,' he said, ' if she could 
be placed again in the track of past impressions. And 
this was exactly what happened when her husband came 
back to her. And it makes no difference now, or per- 
haps it is all the better. Her difficulties are solved. 
The past, that used to be such a pungent and painful 
reality to her, is now a mere interesting panorama. I 
am glad her memory is restored ; it makes her more 
natural. There is something, no doubt, very interesting 
in a lusus naturce. It is in her monstrosities that we 
catch Nature napping, as it were, and ravish her of her 
secrets, as Goethe says. But, all the same, for perfect 
sympathy, we crave the perfectly natural.' 
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Whilst be was talking thus he had been washing hia 
hands. Now he turned to me. 

* I must ask you to excuse me/ he said, ' while I 
put on another coat. Pray do not wait for me. Good- 
mominp.' 

Before I could answer, he had lefl the room. But 
I did not go away. I remembered that I had left the 
droschky outside, and that, as our roads lay in the same 
direction, it would be but civil to offer him a seat. He 
kept me waiting longer than I had anticipated. I had 
fancied that such a philosopher would not have taken 
much time over his toilette. When, at last, he returned, 
he seemed to be a little surprised, and even annoyed, to 
find me still there. 

*0h, I am sorry you have waited,' he said. 'I 
should have been quicker, had I known it.' 

I explained to him about the droschky, and we went 
out together. I could not help being struck by his ap- 
pearance. He .was really very well dressed. His hair 
was smooth ; his hat was brushed ; his ctethes were new 
and well made ; he had on a coloured necktie, instead of 
the usual black one ; his gloves were of a delicate tint ; 
he even wore a flower in his hutton-hole. He had cer- 
tainly made great progress in the external graces since 
I had seen him last. 

Our drive was a very silent one. He seemed to be 
rapt in meditation, probably over some of his scientific 
problems. I had him driven to Frau Metzger's house 
and put him down there. Then I went on to my own 
rooms to rejoin Vaux. 

Vaux was evidently waiting for me. He had just 
received, so he told me, a telegram fi'om London, re- 
questing him to return immediately on important 
business. It was from his lawyer, and referred, I 
believe, to some question of property that needed his 
personal attention at once. 

' Of course,' he said, ' if I were essential to you here, 
Pitz. I would strain a point in your favour. But, as fax 
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as I can see, I can now be of no further nso to yon. 
The solution has come. Events have cut the tangle. 
All will now be plain sailing for you. There is no 
longer an Opposition. You have only to assume the 
reins of Government.' 

* I do not know/ I answered, ' that all will be as 
smooth as you anticipate. I greatly fear that Etheleen's 
feelings towards me are no longer what they were. But 
it is true that the immediate difficulty that brought you 
here with me is over for ever ; and it would be selfish on 
my part to try to detain yon longer. The rest I must 
manage for myself. No third person can make the 
requisite appeal to your loved one's heart.' 

This being agreied upon between us, Vaux repacked 
the few things he had as yet taken out of his portman*- 
teau, and sent his baggage at once to the station. A 
little later he walked thither, and I, of course, accom- 
panied him. On our way we met Dr. Falck, on foot 
and looking very strange. I think, in his self-absorp- 
tion, he would have passed me without recognition if I 
had not stopped him. 

' Well,' I said, * you have seen Miss Stuart of course? 
How did she take your news ? ' 

He had been so deeply sunk in his own reflections 
that he actually started back as he heard my question. 

' Ah — yes,' he stammered—' is that you ? Yes — - 
quite so — I told Miss Stuart all about it.' 

In another moment he had recovered himself, and 
added, much more calmly : 

' Really, for the moment, I hardly knew you, Mr. 
Lindley. I was thinking of something else.' 

' And what did Miss Stuart say ? ' I asked. 

* She said very little. Of course, she was greatly 
shocked.' 

Though he now spoke calmly and intelligently, 
there was still a certain strangeness about his voice and 
look. 

' By-the-way,' he" said all at once, as if prompted by 
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a sadden inspiration, * you remember what I toH joa 
about my new anaesthetic/ 

'Yes/ 

' Well, I really think I have brought it to perfection. 
I wish you would come and let me explain it, and 
exhibit it to you this evening. What time would suit 
you?' 

' I should be very pleased. Would ten o'clock be 
too late?' 

'Not at all: You know I never go to bed very 
early.' 

' Very well, I will come at ten.' 

Then we bowed, and Vaux and I pdssed on. 

' What a strange man ! ' said Vaux when we were out 
of hearing. 

' He is a very clever one,' I said, * and as good as he 
is clever.' 

* H'm ! He looks clever, but, at the moment, he 
does not look good. Have a care of him^ Fitz.' 

I could not help laughing. I knew Falck so well 
that I was sure no precaution against him was neces- 
sary. The idea was absurd. On the contrary, I felt 
that I could trust him entirely. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 



After seeing Vaux off, I paid some visits to my artist 
friends, with one of whom I dined, or rather supped, 
in the evening. Then, a little before ten o'clock, 1 took 
a droschky, in order to keep my appointment with Dr. 
Falck. I was shown into his consultiug-room, from 
which, however, we passed almost at once into the 
laboratory. Arrived in this room, he begged me to be 
seated, and threw himself into a chair. I could see that 
he was excited — probably over some scientific triumph 
— but that he was trying to control his excitement. His 
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face was very pale, but, as usual, the expression was 
that of a keen discernment and an indomitable resolu- 
tion. 

After a few preliminary remarks, which included 
an offer of wine or other refreshments, which I de- 
clined, he said : 

' Well, how is M ss Stuart now ? I suppose you 
have seen her again t ' 

* No ; I thought it best to leave her to herself to- 
day.' 

* I don't suppose she will thank you. Come now, 
Lindley, we are old friends, and may, I should think, 
talk confidentially. I have always had a shrewd sus- 
picicm that you were in love with Miss Stuart. You 
don't mean to say that that is all over ? ' 

' Over ! I hope not. No greater blow could befall 
me. You are right — I am in love with Miss Stuart— 
deeply, desperately in love with her. I fell in love with 
her from the first moment I saw her, and have never 
wavered in that love for a single second. I tell you 
this, of course, in confidence. I suppose you can hardly 
understand it, but what your science is to you, and 
more — infinitely more — Etheleen Stuart is to me.' 

' Pshaw ! ' he said, changing his manner suddenly ; 
and, then, correcting himself, he added : ' And you have, 
of course, told Miss Stuart all this ? ' 

' Well, no ; not yet. You see, we thought her 
married. It is only to-day that she has become free 
^ain.' 

' But you mean to tell her very soon ? ' 

* As soon as possible. In a day or two, when the 
poor wretch who called himself her husband has been 
buried. But I hope and believe she knows it already. 
I must have given many signs of my attachment. Be- 
fore that letter was sent to me, I paid her great atten- 
tion, nut supposing then that she was married. Oh, 
yes, she must know all about it.' 

' No doubt she does,' he said. ' Let me tell you 
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something that will interest you. She allowed as much 
tome.' 

' To you 1 ' I exclaimed. ' How came she to tell 
you?' 

'Yon must remember/ he answered, wii& a stem 
smile, ' that I am her doctor. A doctor is a privileged 
confidant. There is no danger, of coarse, with him. 
He is not supposed to be capable of love when attend- 
ing a patient professionally. He is a mere scientific 
machine, which counts heart-beats, but cannot feel 
them.' 

He spoke with a peculiar bitterness which I could 
not understand. 

' Well,* he continued, * during your long absence in 
England, I have had ample opportunity of studying 
her feelings. During all that time she wa43 in love 
with someone, but I was not quite sure with whom. 
To-day I have ascertained beyond a doubt who the 
someone is.' 

'And is it really me?' I asked, overjoyed at the 
thought. 

* Yes, it is really you — happy man that you are ! ' 
' I am indeed happy,' I said. 

*So it seems. And yet the old philosopher per- 
haps was right when he said : " Call no man happy 
before his death." We never know what may happen.' 

' Oh, I do not fear the future,' I said, ' with Etheleen 
at my side, I feel as if I could face anything.' 

He said no more at the moment, and I was glad of 
the silence, as it enabled me to indulge the fed[ing of 
delight with which I had heard what he had told me 
about Etheleen. When he spoke again, his thoughts 
had reverted to his favourite science. 

* Well,' he said, ' I can hardly expect a lover to take 
much interest in aaj scientific discovery. Otherwise, 
you would be glad to hear that I have solved the re- 
maining difficulties with respect to Woraliform. I can 
claim to have discovered the one perfect anaesthetic. 
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You remember, perhaps, the qualities necessary for per- 
fection. First, complete insensibility to pain; secondly, 
absolute passivity; thirdly, entire freedom from all 
danger at the time of use and from ill-effects after- 
wards. All the sjlsBSthetics at present in use fail in 
one or more of these requisites. Chloroform is danger- 
ous ; ether "has very disagreeable sequeloe] nitrons oxide 
— ^what you call laughing-gas — makes some patients 
violent; in short, there is some drawback with every 
one of them. But Woraliform has absolutely no defect. 
It induces complete passivity ; complete insensibility to 
pain; and there is no danger whatever attending its 
nse — no chance of ill-effects on lungs or heart. I have 
used it now hundreds of times on various animals, be- 
sides taking it frequently myself, and administering it 
to a number of my friends. It is, so to speak, even 
more than perfect, for, not only does it possess every 
quality essential for its specific purpose, but it is dis- 
tinctly pleasant to take. Everyone to whom I have 
administered it has enjoyed the sensation it produced. 
As I think I told you once before, consciousness is not 
benumbed. On the contrary, it is stimulated, made 
more active, but in the most pleasurable way. First of 
all, a delicious languor steals over you ; you experience 
the sensations of the Lotos-eaters. With this there is 
the strange and delightful contrast that, just in propor- 
tion as the body grows more languid the mind becomes 
more active. You are no longer an actor, but a spec- 
tator, for whom whatever goes on around you possesses 
a fresh and absorbing interest. You seem to see every- 
thing, to know everything, to note everything; and, 
though you can take absolutely no part in the proceed- 
ings, your concern in them is even more vivid, and in- 
tense than when you are in your usual state.' 

' But, if so,' I said, ' may there not be suffering of 
some kind when an operation is performed ? ' 

' It is only possible in so far as the mind is con- 
cerned. Physical sensibility is for the time being ab- 
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solately destroyed. How, before a patient passes nnder 
its influence, he has already decided, on the advice of 
the doctors, that the operation, whatever it may be, is 
necessary — that it is for his benefit ; he is already re- 
conciled, let us say, to the loss of his leg — all that he 
dreads is the physical pain attending the amputation. 
This physi(!al pain being annihilated, he can watch the 
proceedings with an intense mental interest, in which 
there is nothing painful. In fine, it destroys all physical 
sensations, and intensifies all mental sensations. The 
effect of Woraliform seems to be to stimulate to a 
higher degree those molecular changes which result in 
thought, whilst it benumbs the brain-centres on which 
physical sensations depend. And, I imagine, it is just 
because these latter are, for the time, inhibited that 
the mind has a freer scope, a wider range, a grander 
activity.' 

' So that/ I said, ' if a man should take it when he 
chanced to be in a happy mood, it would for the time 
greatly intensify his happiness ? ' 

* I should think the sensations would be exquisite,* 
answered Dr. Palck, his eyes glittering. 

Whether intentionally or not, he had given me an 
idea. I had never felt happier in my life than I felt at 
this moment in the sudden discovery that Etheleen 
loved me. Why should I not indulge this happiness ? 
— lend it wings, as it were, and let it carry me to the 
highest heaven of joy which the emancipated mind 
could reach ? The mere thought was delicious. And 
what should hinder me? There was absolutely no 
danger — so Dr. Falck had said, and I knew that I 
could trust him implicitly. 

* Ah,' he said, ' I can see you are thinking of asking 
to try it.' 

' I am indeed.' 

* You are sure you are in the right mood for it ? * 
he asked satirically. 

' I will risk that,' I said laughing. 
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'Very well; you shall try it. I shall be glad of 
your opinion/ 

He got up at once. I was already lying back in an 
easy-chair, in which he begged me to remain. He took 
from a shelf a bottle half full of an amber-coloured 
liquid, and came towards me with this in one hand and 
a handkerchief in the other. 

' It was one of my difficulties at first,' he said, * that 
Woorali in its usual aqueous extract has to be injected 
into the veins. But I have got over that. And, as the 
present compound can be inhaled, the modvs operandi 
is simplicity itself. I have only to sprinkle a little of 
it on this handkerchief, and hold it to your nose, and 
the thing is done. One whiff is sufficient.' 

By tiis time he was standing in front of me. 

* Are you ready ? ' he asked. 

* Yes, quite.' 

* Very well, then.' 

As he spoke he held the handkerchief to my face, 
and I drew a long breath. It seemed to me as if abso- 
lutely no effect had been produced. I felt at first no 
change whatever, but the next moment I was startled 
and shocked beyond measure by the sudden alteration 
that came over Dr. Falck. It was as if a mask had 
dropped from his face. His self-control was over. His 
eyes glared upon me with a murderous ferocity. His lip 
was curled in a vindictive scorn. His whole expression 
was altered. There was no mistaking it now. This 
man, whom I had deemed my friend and had trusted so 
implicitly, was at heart my enemy, and an enemy of the 
most deadly character. 

At the moment, I did not understand why this 
should be, but I realised it with an intensity which no 
language can describe. Instinctively I tried to move — 
to get up — to confront on equal terms this new and 
terrible adversary. But, to my horror, I found that I 
could not move. I had fancied that no change had 
passed over me, but I was wrong. The Woraliform had 

Y 
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already done its work. Swiftly and subtly oonrsing 
along the nerves, it had severed the connection between 
my will and my muscles. The will was there — no 
human being ever exerted it more intensely than I did 
at that moment — -and the muscles were there ; but the 
effective relation between them no longer existed. I 
was helpless, speechless, motionless, but, all the while, 
conscious with an int^isity of consciousness I had never 
known before. 

^So!' he said, in a low, hissing voice, more signi- 
ficant of concentrated rage than the loudest tones he 
could have used. ' So ! I have you now — ^blind fool that 
you are.' 

I would have told him that it was my friendship for 
him that had made me blind, but I could not speak. 
I could not even have turned my eyes upon him ; but, 
as it was, he was standing right in front of me, and I 
saw him distinctly. 

Then he moved towards the door and opened it, and 
I heu*d him telling the servant to shut up the house and 
go to bed. Then I heard hiuL lock the laboratory door, 
after which he came back to me and stood in front of 
me once more. 

' There is no hurry,' he said. ' No one will disturb 
U9 now. The effect of that one inhalation will last ten 
minutes ; then, if necessary, you shall have another.' 

*If necessary' — what did he mean by that? I 
could not actually shudder, but I seemed to feel the 
spirit of a shudder passing through my frame. 

He began to pace up and down the room with heavy 
steps, stopping for a second when he came ia £ix>nt 
of me. 

^ And so,' he said, with a scornful bitterness, ^ you 
thought you had managed everything when that fool 
Darvill let himself be stabbed. You forgot me — eh ? 
You forgot that you had Science to deal with ? You 
tfaoDght me a mere scientific machine, did you ? — to be 
sneered at and laughed at? / had no hearty forsooth! 
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It was not to be thought of for a moraent that I should 
fall in lore. And with Etheleen, too ! The idea was 
too absurd, wasn't it ? She was your property. The 
rough Grerman doctor could not come into competition 
with the smooth English lordling. Pshaw ! Who will 
have her now, do you think ? Granted she is fond of 
you at this moment, how long do you think her fondness 
will last when you are — ^gone ? People can't afford to 
love a corpse for ever. Oh, no ; she will listen to reason 
in a little time.' 

No language can describe the horror with which I 
listened to him. Could I but have spoken, have argued,* 
have remonstrated, I could have borne it better. Even 
if the words had all been thrown away, the mere utter- 
ance of the words themselves would have relieved me. 
Never before had I realised what a priceless boon speech 
is to human nature, even as a mere outlet for the feel- 
ings. But I could not speak; I could not move a 
muscle; I could only idealise, with an ever-increasing 
intensity, the helplessness and hopelessness of my situa- 
tion. Oh, the horror of this absolute passivity combined 
with this intensity of consciousness ! 

* You say you were in love with her Irom the very 
first,* he went on ; ' but so was I. Who could see her 
and not love her ? Why were you to have her, and not 
I? Friendship, indeed! Pshaw! Friendship is all 
very well till love comes — ^then friendship is a mere 
pricked bladder. Shall I spare yoa because you were 
my friend ? No, indeed ! You have tried to rob me of 
the one thing precious to me ii^ life. You would have 
murdered me as truly as I will murder you, but more 
slowly and more cruelly. J tell you,' he added, raising 
his voice in his excitement, • that to think of Etheleen 
as yours is death to me. I have a right to defend 
myself from death. It is the first law of nature- 
self-defence.' 

In the quickened power of apprehension due to my 
present state of mental exaltation I seemed to see> in 

T 2 
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those last few words the first faint gleam of hope. He 
was arguing the matter with himself, rather than talk- 
ing to me. That is, he was not wholly satisfied to do 
the deed of treachery and cruelty that he nevertheless 
purposed to do. His conscience still worked, if only 
feebly. He was a man of education, culture, intellectual 
refinement, professional sensitiveness. He might still 
spare me — or he might not. It was, I say, a gleam of 
hope, but it intensified the terrible suspense which my 
state of absolute physical helplessness had excited in my 
mind. 

He took another turn up and down the room, hesi- 
tating, irresolute. Then he poured some more of the 
Woraiiform on to the handkerchief and held it to my face. 
The gleam of hope grew fainter. He had not relinquished 
his purpose — he might be preparing to execute it at 
once — certainly, he desired to preserve to himself the 
power to do so. 

' I know what yon would say,* he said, ' although 
you cannot speak. You would say it is baseness, 
treachery, of which you could not have believed me 
capable. And so far you are right-— I could not be 
capable of it, but for love. But love makes all things 
possible to man. Had you not crossed my path, and 
possessed yourself of Etheleen's affection, I could have 
liked you. As it is, I hate you — hate you as if you 
were a fiend. The deamess to me of Etheleen's love is 
the exact measure of my hatred for you.' 

As he spoke, he approached his face to mine and 
glared more vindictively than ever into my eyes. I had 
always considered him a handsome man in his way, 
grand in his leonine massiveness of head and nobility of 
gaze — now all this was distorted, and I saw his face as 
it had been the face of a fiend. Even in this supreme 
crisis of my own fate, I remember thinking that, as happy 
love is heaven, so love unhappy and perverted has in it 
the essentials of hell. Love is life, say the poets ; love is 
doath^ say the scientists. Both are right. 
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Again he went on : 

' I have not told you all about my ana3sthetic,' he 
said. ' Do not think that I have not arranged for every- 
thing. You fancy that, if I kill you, I cannot escape 
detection, and that so Etheleen will never marry me. 
Yx)u are wrong. I have thought the whole thing out. 
No suspicion of foul play will fall upon me. Though, 
in its present state, the anaBsthetic is absolutely safe, I 
have only to alter the proportions of the ingredients so 
that the Woorali shall predominate, and then, when in- 
haled, paralysis of the lungs will set in and you will be 
dead in two minutes.' 

It was awful to hear him talking like this, with a 
kind of vindictive deliberation. And this was the man 
I had fancied my friend ! 

' No one,* he continued, ' could suspect me of any 
sinister motive. I should simply say that I had at your 
request given yon a dose of the anaesthetic. My charac- 
ter.standa high ; yon have always been known as my 
friend; no motive could be suggested to make it a 
crime. It would simply be death from misadventure, 
and I should receive, no doubt, a large amount of sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate occurrence.' 

I, lying there, helpless and speechless, could not 
suggest to him that Etheleen, whether she suspected 
him pf any evil intention or not, could hardly fail to 
shrink from him as the author of my death, and also 
that such a death would be fatal to the success of his 
anaBsthetic. I could only hope, with an intensity of 
longing, thQ.t these considerations would occur to him. 

Possibly they did, for, all at once, he sank into a 
chair and shaded his face with his right hand. He was 
evidently meditating profoundly. How long the medi- 
tation lasted I do not know ; I only know that the torture 
of suspense which I suffered while it lasted was such as 
baffles description. 

How it would have ended I do not know, and I 
thank Heaven that it was not altogether left for him to 
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decide, for, whilst he was still meditating, the seiTant 
tapped at the door. 

*What is it?' asked Dr, Falck, angrily. «! told 
you to go to bed.' 

^ If yon please, sir, there is a gentleman at the front 
door.' 

* You know I can see no one to-night.' 
' But he insists on coming in, sir.' 

' Curses on him ! Tell him to go about his business. 
I can see no one.' 

' He doesn't want to see you, sir. He wants Mr. 
Lindley.' 

By this time there was evidently someone else 
outside the door of the laboratory, and, to my intense 
delight, I heard the voice of Vaux. 

* Why, where are you, Fitz ? ' he cried. * Why 
don't you open the door ? ' 

For a moment yet, Dr. Falck hesitated. He knew 
that he still had me in his power. I knew it also. 
The door was locked. The other compound could be 
dropped on the handkerchief and the crime consummated 
before assistance could come. But the circumstances 
were altered. The delay in opening the door would 
excite suspicion. It would be more diflScult to make it 
appear that my death was a mere misadventure. There 
was even the risk that, at the very instant of commit- 
ting the crime, the door might be forced. 

Still, looking back upon the past with impartial 
eyes, I incline to the belief that Dr. Falck was already 
wavering in his purpose. He had made up his mind 
beforehand to do the deed, and had invited me to his 
house for that express purpose ; but crime at a distance, 
and crime close at hand, are not the same thing. It is 
this that has saved the lives of thousands, and 'that, I 
think, saved mine. Dr. Falck was not a mere brute ; 
nor a mere butcher; he had human and humane in- 
stincts ; I had been his friend ; and, when he found 
himself confronted with the terrible necessity of instant 
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mnrderons action, he hesitated and swerved from his 
purpose. I believe that it was this that saved me, and 
not the sadden and unexpected intervention of Vaux ; 
or, perhaps, the intervention, coming when it did, just 
tamed the scale in my favour. At any rate, as a 
matter of fact, Dr. Falck, after the momentary hesita- 
tion of which I have spoken, came up to me and said 
with a forced laugh : 

* There is one thing more, Mr. Lindley, that I did 
not tell you about this anaesthetic. It gives somfs 
people the most horrible dreams. You will bear this 
in mind when you awake.' 

Then he walked at once to the door, unlocked it, 
and throwing it wide open, said, with admirable self* 
command : 

* Pray come in. I had no idea Mr. Lindley expected 
anyone, or I would not have sent the servant to bed, 
I hope you were not kept waiting long. At any rate, 
you have come in time to witness a very interesting 
experiment. By his own request, I have given Mr, 
Lindley a dose of iny new anaesthetic, and at tbis 
moment he is under its influence. But if you will wait 
a few minutes, he will be himself again and will be 
able to describe his sensations. I have no doubt tbey 
will be curious. One feature of this anaesthetic is that 
it produces in some people the most extraordinary 
hallucinations I daresay he will bave a most interest- 
ing story to tell us. I await it myself with the greatest 
curiosity.' 

Having once taken this line, he followed it out with 
his usual ability. That is to say, he spoke in the most 
natural way in the world — so naturally, indeed, that I 
don't think Vaax imagined that I had been in any 
danger, though he had himself suspected danger before 
he came. And I, who heard and understood it all, saw 
how completely Dr. Falck had managed, in this way, to 
cut the ground from under my feet, if I should be 
tempted, when I recovered, to bring any accusation 
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against him* He woald merely laagh and say : ' Jast 
80. It is exactly as I told yoa. These hallucinations 
are really very interesting. Goald you give us a few 
mcMre of them, Mr. Lindley ? ' 

I do not know how long it was before I came round, 
for one peculiarity of this anaesthetic, as I think it is of 
most, is that time is annihilated; but, at last, some- 
thing seemed suddenly to glide off me, and the power 
of speech and volition returned to me. Then the re- 
action was so sudden and so great that I found I had, 
for the time, lost ray self-control. The liberated func- 
tions of my organism, which had been under such an 
unnatural and terrible constraint, seemed to carry me 
away in a great surge of emotion. What I first stam- 
mered out in words I do not remember, but I know I 
groaned more than once. 

Dr. Falck was now once more the man of science 
only. He saw the state in which I was, and fetched 
me some brandy, I took it — took it even from him, 
though I loathed the hand that gave it to me. But I 
felt as if it were a matter of life or death to me, and I 
longed, with a keener longing than ever, to live for the 
sake of my love. 

Vaux at first said nothing, but stood there, looking 
from one to the other, attempting to fathom what 
seemed mysterious in the situation. 

' How do you feel ? ' asked Dr. Falck of me. * None 
the worse, I know. This anaBsthetic leaves no ill^effecta 
behind it. But I daresay you have had* a curious 
experience.* 

I did not answer. At the moment, I hardly knew 
what to say. I had not yet been able so to collect my 
thoughts as to decide on any course of action. Yanx 
apparently noticed a certain strangeness in my manner, 
for he said : 

* I have something particular to tell you, Fitz. I 
am sure Dr. Falck will excuse you. My droschky is 
waiting outside.' 
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Glad of the excuse, I took the hint and rose. I 
found no difficulty in this. All my physical powers 
had returned to me, and, but for the terrible mental 
sufferings I had gone through, I have no doubt my 
mind would have been clear and composed. 

Dr. Falck made no objection to my leaving. He 
uttered some coramohplace of politeness about being 
sorry to lose me, which may indeed have had a double 
meaning, but which sounded in itself innocent enough. 
He accompanied us to the droschky, but he made no 
attempt to shake hands. 

' You must tell me all about it some other time, Mr. 
Lindley,' he said. ' Remember what I told you about 
the hallucinations. Dismiss them from your mind, if 
you have had any. Do not dwell upon them, or they 
might prove injurious.* 

I did not answer, but Vaux wished him 'Good- 
night * and we drove off. Then Vaux turned to me : 

' What has happened, Fitz ? * he asked. ' Tell me.' 

* What has happened is this,' I said. ' Dr. Falck 
decoyed me to his hor^se for the express purpose of 
murdering me, and, had you come ten minutes later, I 
might have been already dead.' 

* Good heavens ! ' exclaimed Vaux, * then my sus- 
picions were well-founded. Ever since I left you I 
have been uneasy about you. I told you I did not like 
the look of that man when he asked you to come to his 
house. But you pooh-poohed my suspicions so con- 
fidently that 1 let myself be almost persuaded that there 
was nothing in them. But tell me exactly what 
happened.' 

I told him all about the ansBsthetic — its peculiar 
properties, which, I said, seemed to me to have been 
quite accurately described by Dr. Falck — all except the 
hallucinations. 

' And did he force you to take it ? — hardly ? You 
must be a match for him, strong as he is.' 

' No, he could never have forced me. He did not 
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even ostensibly persuade. He was crafty enongh so to 
work upon my curiosity and my desire to intensify my 
own feelings that I asked him to let me have a dose.' 

* That was not very prudent.* 

* You forget that I have known him for a long time 
— that we have been, in fact, intimate friends.' 

* But what could have been his motive ? ' 

* I had no idea of it till to-night, though, indeed, 
now that I look back upon our intercourse, I can see 
the significance of many things to which at the time I 
attached no meaning. The fact is, he too is in love 
with Etheleen.* 

' I see it all. And she has rejected him. It must 
have happened this very morning. He could hardly 
have proposed to her as long as he thought the wafi 
married. And he was coming from her, mad with his 
rejection, at the time we met him in the street looking 
so strange and dangerous.' 

'No doubt it was so. And now about yourself, 
Vaux. How is it you have turned up again so op- 
portunely ? ' 

'The explanation is very simple. The police 
stopped me at the frontier. Tliey were politeness itself. 
They were greatly distressed to incommode me in the 
least, but would I oblige them by not leaving the 
country until I had given my evidence hbout Darvill. 
Nothing could have been politer than the request, only 
it was a command as well. So I returned here by the 
next train, and going to your room a, found that you bad 
already started to pay your visit to Dr. Falck. Then 
my suspicions returned, and I tliought I would go and 
look after you.' 

' I can never be sufficiently thankful to you, Vanx. 
You came in the very nick of time/ 

' So you think. That is the ineradicable instinct of 
romance in human nature. There was no nick of time 
about it. If I had come ten minutes earlier, it would 
have done just as well, and, if I had come ten minutes 
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later, I daresay I should still not have been too late. 
And, as to thanks, I fully expect, if I live long enough, 
to hear you say to me some day, when your liver is out 
of order, or a dun is at the door, or your seventeen 
children are all down in the measles, " Ah, Vaux, if you 
had only let me die comfortably at Grenzstadt, how 
happy I should have been ! And I was going off so 
nicely!'^' 

I could not laugh. The narrow escape I had just 
had spoiled my appetite for jesting. There is a legend 
that Lazarus lived many years after he had been raised 
from the dead, but that he never laughed again. He 
had seen the indescribable; he had suffered the un- 
bearable; the shadows of the land beyond the grave 
bad followed him back into the life of sunshine. 

One other important matter we discussed that night, 
and that was what line I should take with respect to 
Dr. Falck. The advice that Vaux gave me was as 
shrewd as usual. 

' His chance is now over,' he said. * He had you in 
his power ; now you have him in yours. Do not throw 
away your opportunities by denouncing him to the 
police, or even telling the story. No one would believe 
it. It would rest on your evidence alone. The doctor^s 
reputation stands high. He is a native; you are a 
foreigner. His word would be taken in preference to 
yours. And he has cunningly prepared the way for an 
explanation* Everyone would say that it was either an 
hallucination on your part, or else an ill-natured in- 
vention for the purpose of injuring him. The first 
solution would be given, if no motive for ill-nature on 
your part could be found ; the second, if it was dis- 
covered that you and Dr. Falck are rivals. In short, 
by open war, you can gain nothing. But you may gain 
something by keeping this charge hanging over him in 
t&rrorem. He may even think it judicious to leave 
Grenzstadt, or at least to attempt no further rivalry as 
respects Etheleen/ 
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In all this I agreed with Yanx most thoroaghly, 
and I could not help hoping that the last obstacle to 
my happiness was now removed. Things had worked 
themselves out strangely, but, as it seemed to me, with 
inexorable consequence. Darvill, fulfilling his nature, 
had wronged a woman and changed her love into a 
hatred which had become the effective factor for his 
own destruction. Falck, fulfilliug his nature, had 
plotted to murder me in the first access of rage at his 
rejection, and, equally fulfilling his nature, had recoiled 
from the actual deed. These two men — the known 
obstacle to my happiness, and the unknown — were now 
equally powerless against me, the one by his death, the 
other by his sense of failure. A feeling of emancipation 
came over me. It seemed impossible to think that I 
should have to encounter any other difficulties, and yet 
I had all the while the feeling that some other agency 
had been at work against me. Certainly, Etheleen's 
reception of me had been very cold, and I could not 
account for it. My long absence, which might well 
have puzzled her at first, was now explained ; she knew 
that I had gone away in hor interest, to unravel the 
mystery of her life and to unmask the villain who had 
entrapped her. Surely this was a fresh claim upon her 
affection, and yet she had seemed anxious to keep me at 
a distance. It certainly appeared as if some influence 
had been at work agaiust me during my absence. If 
what Dr. Falck had told me was true, its effect on 
Etheleen's mind had already passed away, but what 
could this influence have been ? I could not under* 
stand it at all, but the explanation was already close at 
hand« 
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CHAPTER XL 

The morning after my terrible experience in Dr. Falck's 
laboratory, and whilst my nerves were still quite un- 
Btmng by it, I received a pressing message from the 
Baroness to the effect that Theresa was anxious to see 
me without delay. I obeyed the suiyimons at once. 
Of course I was longing to see Etheleen, and to resume 
that conversation with her that I had begun nine 
months before in the garden of the AltezoU. But I 
felt that it would be a violation of good taste to talk to 
her of love on the very day after she had received 
intelligence of her supposed husband's death. In fact, 
I made up my mind that I would not return to the 
subject until the poor wretch had been interred. It 
was impossible for Etheleen to regret his death, or to 
feel otherwise than grateful for her emancipation from 
his tyranny — still, there are what may be called social, 
as well as personal, feelings in the human heart, and 
these have to be considered. 

The Baroness was waiting for me when I called, 
and I was at once ushered into her presence. She was 
the same as ever, plump, and cheery, and gossipy, with 
the old class-good-nature and class-prejudices. She 
received me very cordially, and proceeded at once to 
inquire, with the utmost interest, after the health of 
my father, whom she had never so much as seen. 

' I always feel as if we were relations, you know, 
Mr. Lindley,' she said, *as, through my aunt. Lady 
Deepdene, our families are connected.* 

The connecting link between us was one of marvel- 
lous tenuity, for, as far as I could make out. Lady 
Deepdene, being herself only aunt by marriage to the 
Baroness, had had a sister whose second cousin had 
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married my grandfatber. Still, slight as the thread of 
union was, it was sufficient for the Baroness, who was 
great on genealogies. 

' And how is the FVaulein ? ' I asked. 

* Ah ! ' said the Baroness, searching for her pocket- 
handkerchief, *that is my great trouble now. She 
suffers so from SchwermuthJ 

The Baroness had lived so long in Germany and 
with Germans that she had really lost the power of talk- 
ing any one language. She made use of a mixture of 
German and English, using English words to help 
out her German, and German words to help out 
her English. When both languages failed her, or 
seemed inadequate, she patched the rent in the con- 
versation with a scrap of French. This occasioned me 
no difficulty. Of course, I knew that Sckwermvih 
meant heaviness of spirits, or settled melancholy. 

I said that I was sorry to hear such a poor account. 

' She is a strange girl,' said the Baroness, who, 
being herself constructed on a very simple moral and 
mental plan, had Kttle sympathy with more complex 
natures — ' she is a very strange girl. In fact, she is a 
mass of GegeTisatze (contradictions). One day she is all 
for the world; the next she talks of taking the veil. 
Now she is ambitious ; now she is dSvote. You don't 
know where to have her.' 

* Perhaps something is due to ill-health,' I said. 

* Perhaps. She is certainly krank at present. She 
has no appetite ; she takes no interest in anything ; she 
will not see visitors. But she is most anxious to see 
you. I don't know what it is all about. She is a 
strange girl, and sometimes very reserved even to me.' 

No doubt, in one way, the Baroness merited con- 
fidence — her own confidences were so numerous and 
exhaustive — but she did not convey the impression of 
being a safe depository ; it always seemed to me that a 
very trifling conversational pressure would cause the 
sponge of her memory to give up all its secrets. 
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* I will go and see if she is ready to receive yon/ 
added the Baroness. * Father Eckstein is with her, 
but he was only waiting until you came.' 

She left the room, but returned almost immediately, 
bringing the Father in her train. As we bowed to one 
another, I was struck with the pale, ascetic beauty and 
purity of his face. Roman Catholic priests are too 
often coarse and oyer-fleshy — their immunity from 
mental troubles tends to develop a certain carnal gross- 
Hess of appearance, as of men who, having solved to 
their satisfaction the problem of the future, can suffer 
no loss or damage from the present. It was not so 
with Father Eckstein, and I could not help thinking 
that the advice and counsel of such a man must needs 
be true and good. 

The Baroness led the way to that smaller sitting- 
room which I have already once mentioned — the room 
in which the fateful letter had been delivered to Ethe- 
leen. Here, sitting near the window in a prie-dieu, 
was Theresa. She was clad in a long, loose robe ; her 
hair was simply parted and combed back; the eyes 
were hollow and full of an unnatural light. She looked 
like one on whom some terrible blow had fallen which 
had left her utterly prostrate. 

The Baroness withdrew at once, probably by a pre- 
concerted arrangement. Then Theresa motioned me to 
a seat, and said : 

* It is very kind of you, Mr. Lindley, to have come 
BO promptly. I have wanted so much to see yon.' 

* I am glad to come,' I said. ' Is there anything I 
can do for you ? ' 

'Yes ; there is much,' she answered, a flush mount- 
ing to her wan cheek. ' You can forgive me.' 

' Certainly I could, if there were anything to forgive ; 
but there is not. On the contrary, there is much in 
the way of kindness for which I have to thank you.' 

* Oh, do not talk like that ! ' — she said, putting up 
her hand as if to ward off a blow. ' It stabs me to the 
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heart to bear such words from you. How little you 
know me ! ' 

* I think I know you pretty well,' 1 answered, think- 
ing all the while that she talked in this way merely 
from some morbid feeling engendered by her illness. 

* Listen to me/ she said, ^ and then say whether yoa 
can forgive me* 

* I will listen, if you wish,' I answered, still in- 
credulons. 

* I have done my best to injure you,' she said, ' ever 
since I have known you.' 

I could not help staring at her. Her mind was 
evidently warped in some way. 

* I must tell you how it happened,' she went on, 
* but it costs me a terrible effort. I am now a dying 
woman. I cannot go to the grave without having told 
you. Perhaps you will be able to make some excuse 
for me when you remember how I have been brought 
up. I have never had any money of my own. My 
aunt brought me up out of charity. And her ono 
lesson to me has always been : " Make a good marriage, 
Theresa." Heaven knows how I have loathed that 
advice, but I do not deny that I have often longed for 
money. Without it, I was helpless ; with it, it seemed 
to me I could play a part in the world. And women 
can have their ambitions, Mr. Lindley, as well as men. 
Still, the years went on, and I passed my life in the 
same old dead monotony of routine. Others could be 
free and happy — I was doomed to slavery. Then, all 
at once, that strange thing happened in our house — 
Miss Stuart's seizure. I was present when it took place, 
and after we had removed her to her bedroom, I came 
back here — this was the very room— and saw tiie letteir 
she had received still lying on the floor where it had 
fallen from her hand. I took it up — it was natural that 
I should wish to know if it threw any light upon h&t 
circumstances — and read the contents. With great as- 
tonishment. She was, then, a married woman, who 
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had come to us under false pretences — an impostor, in 
fact ! Then I noticed that the letter contained a bank- 
note for twenty pounds. At the sight of this the spirit 
of covetousness came over me. I had never in my life 
before taken anything that did not belong to me, nor 
would I have taken this, had I not been sure that Miss 
Stuart was dead. You must believe that of me, Mr. 
Liudley. It was no longer of any use to her — it seemed 
a fortune to me. So I yielded to the sudden tempta- 
tion, and, putting the note back into the envelope, 
locked it up in my escritoire. It was very dreadful, 
bat, as yet, I had not meant to wrong any living crea- 
ture. And so sure was I that I was wronging no one, 
that I did not even destroy the letter.' 

I had listened to this revelation with the profoundest 
interest. I no longer thought that Theresa was suffer- 
ing from any aberration of intellect. Her story was 
perfectly clear. She herself was collected, though 
trembling with the sense of shame and remorse. This, 
then, was the explanation of the lost letter, the ob- 
literated postscript, the vanished money. 

She went on : 

*Then you came upon the scene, Mr. Lindley — 
how shall I go on ? — it seems unmaidenly, but I must, 
or Icould not bear to die. And Father Eckstein says 
I ought to tell you everything. Besides, I have already 
betrayed myself — you must know it. I fell in love 
with you almost from the first moment I saw you. I 
may speak it out now — ^I am a dying woman. Even if 
you loved me — which I know you do not — it could 
mean nothing now.' 

She paused, greatly agitated, and I knew not what 
to say to her. On the whole, it seemed to me to be 
more considerate to remain silent, and to wait respect- 
fully for her to continue her story, which, after a while, 
she did : — 

* I say it in the face of death, that I loved you for 
yourself, not for your money, if there be any extenuation 

z 
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in that. If you had been penniless, I should have done 
the same as I have done. But still the dream was very 
bright of a future free from all the petty, harassing 
cares of poverty. I resolved to try to win you. You 
were kind and gentle to me — it is your nature, Mr. 
Lindley ; you cannot help it; you meant nothing by it ; 
but, at first, I thought you meant a great deal. Then 
Miss Stuart came back to our house, and I saw that 
she had won — or almost won — ^your heart. That 
maddened me. I had still the letter and the money 
in my possession, and, if I had not hated her so 
deeply, I think I should have restored them to her. 
As it was, I determined to keep them ; I foresaw that 
the letter might provef useful to me afterwards. Be- 
sides, it seemed to me that I was justified in doing 
anything to defeat the schemes of a mere adventuress 
and impostor. I poisoned my aunt's mind against her. 
I daresay you can remember how we both did our best 
to make you dislike her. First we tried to make her 
out an impostor ; then, when that did not succeed with 
you, we tried to make you think that she had lost her 
reason. And we treated her unkindly, hoping in this 
way to drive her away from Grenzstadt. You remember 
all this, no doubt ? ' 

She seemed to expect an answer. 

' Yes,' I said, * as you ask me, I do remember 
something of the kind.' 

* Well, this went on for some time, but all in vain, 
and I saw things were coming to a crisis. I did not 
believe that Miss Stuart had lost her memory as com- 
pletely as she asserted. It seemed to me a cunning 
device on her part to avoid all awkward. questions con- 
cerning her past life. You must allow that it was 
natural I should think so. Though she knew herself 
to be married, she was — so I thought — ^plotting to 
ensnare you. It was my duty to save you from her, 
even if I could not win you for myself. So I argued 
to myself. And yety all the while, I never quite be- 
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lieved in Miss Stuart's falseness. She seemed by nature 
80 frank and candid. This, however, I tried to persuade 
myself was consummate acting on her part. Well, I 
had forborne to use the letter as long as possible — in 
fact, I did not well see how to use it without betraying 
my own theft of the money. But, at last, an idea 
came to me. I would obliterate the postscript — this 
would get over the diflSculty about the money — and I 
would send the letter to you anonymously by post, 
after making it look as if it had been picked up in the 
street. I waited until I felt certain that you meant to 
propose to Miss Stuart. Then I sent it, and no doubt 
you received it.' 

* Yes,' I said, ** I received it, and it was in conse- 
quence of that letter that I went at once to England.' 

' Yes,' she said, * in that I defeated my own object. 
I took your sudden departure to mean that you were 
disgusted with Miss Stuart, but I had not for a moment 
imagined that you would leave Grenzstadt. I had 
fancied that, in disgust at her falseness, you would 
simply have given her up — that her chance would be 
over for ever, and mine might perhaps begin. How 
little we can calculate beforehand the consequences of 
our own actions.' 

^Jt is sometimes well that it is so,' I answered. 
* You tell me that you feel remorse for what you did, 
but, so far, you did no harm. Why not rather regard 
yourself as the instrument of a hidden purpose, which 
was working through you towards the light ? * 

She shook her head. 

* Oh, no,' she said earnestly. ' I have fallen, but I 
have never lost my faith. Thank God ! I cannot con- 
fuse like that between right and wrong. I hated Miss 
Stuaii;, and tried to injure her, and my misdeeds have 
come back in sorrow on myself.' 

I would not argue the matter further. In tbe 
infinite variety of human souls, the impact of the in- 
visible Power that rules and guides man's destinies 
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excites an infinite variety of reaction. To one it iis 
Providence ; to another, Fate ; to another, mere blind 
Force; and women's natures, touched, as they are, to 
finer issues than those of men, delight to figure to 
themselves a face of Divine Personality, which smiles 
on human virtue and frowns on human wickedness* 
Be it so. The mirror remains the same, whatever the 
figure it reflects. 

'But that was not the worst I did,' continued 
Theresa. /When you were gone, I had a freer scope 
for my malicious plans. I changed my manner towards 
Miss Stuart ; I pretended to be her friend again ; I 
insinuated myself into her confidence ; we became as 
sisters, having no secrets one from the other. She is 
very amiable and forgiving. Well, when we had 
reached this stage, she told me (hat you had given 
her reason to think you loved her, but that you had 
not proposed to her, and had given no explanation of 
your silence. She was sore about it; she thought it 
very strange, so she told me. Then I professed — God 
forgive me for it! — to explain it all to her, und«r a 
promise that she would keep it an inviolable secret. 
You had, I said, only been playing with her ; you had 
really been in love with me all the time, and you had 
proposed to me in the garden of the AltezoU on that 
very same morning when you had met her there. She 
believed it, more especially as she had already seen me 
in the garden before you came.' 

'What!' I exclaimed, now really indignant with 
her, ' you told her such a cruel falsehood as that ! ' 

'Forgive me, Mr. Lindley. It was indeed cruel 
and wicked to the last degree, but, remember, I still 
thought her an impostor, and remember ' (she blushed 
as she said this) ' what motive prompted me. Can yon 
curse me because I loved you ? ' 

No ; I could not curse her. I was able to hold tily 
peace, partly from the mere habit of conventional self- 
restraint, partly because, with all her faults, she was a 
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woman — a member of the sex which Etheleen made 
saered in my eyes. 

' Well/ she continued, * time went on, and I never 
lost an opportunity to confirm Miss Stuart in her belief 
that yon were false to her — perhaps to me also, but 
certainly to her. Your long absence — ^the fact that you 
wrote to her only once, and then in the coldest way — 
made my cruel task all the easier. But, whilst 1 was 
destroying Miss Stuart's hopes, my own grew fainter 
and &inter. You had passed altogether away from me. 
However great the separation between you and Miss 
Stuart, the separation between you and myself was as 
great. Then I began to feel sick at heart and I fell ill. 
With illness came remorse, but I struggled against it. 
I would not give way to my better feelings. Besides, I 
still believed that Miss Stuart was a married woman 
and therefore an impostor. This seemed to me some 
sort of justification or at least palliation of my conduct. 
Up to the time of your unexpected return, Mr. Lindley, 
I was still struggling against myself, still hoping against 
hope. It is very humbling to have to make such a 
confession, especially to you; but it is part of my 
penance and I must not shrink from it. The last 
wicked thing I did was to take Miss Stuart that paper 
in which tiiere was a malicious paragraph about you. I 
borrowed it on purpose.' 

As she said this, I looked at her with an indignation 
which I found it difficult to control, but I said nothing. 
Again she went on : 

' Then you came back and I might still have con- 
tinued my wicked schemes if that terrible thing had not 
happened,' 

' What terrible thing ? ' I asked. 

* The murder of Mr. Darvill.' 

* I did not think that you knew who he was. Who 
told you?' 

' He called on me as soon as he came back to Grenz- 
eiadt, or, rather, on my aunt. He came to see Miss 
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Stuart, thinking she mnst be with us. I saw him 
alone. He seemed tc discover in a moment that I hated 
Miss Stuart-^he was very clever. Of course I wanted 
to help* him. I gave him her address. I hoped that 
he would establish his claim over her and remove her 
out of the way. But something seemed to tell me all 
the while that he was false and wicked, and I had a 
presentiment that something terrible would happen. 
That night I could not sleep, so I got up very early in 
the morning and went out for a walk. It was not 
chance that led me to the riverside — it was God — ^I 
know it was. And there I saw him — dead. Oh, it 
was too horrible ! — I can see his eyes now. They follow 
me ; they haunt me ; I cannot escape them. Yon can 
see, Mr. Lindley, I am trembling still. I shall never 
get over the thock. It is God's doing. When I came 
home I sent for Father Eckstein — ^he is a good man — 
and told him everything. Acting on his advice, I asked 
Miss Stuart to come here yesterday. She came ana we 
had a long talk together. I told her everything. She 
was indignant, horror-struck, at my treachery and 
cruelty. But she saw that I was a dying woman, and 
— ^thank God ! — she forgave me at last, as I hope yoa 
will forgive me, Mr. Lindley. 

' Then she told me, in confidence, all about herself 
— all that she had learnt from you since your return — 
how that you had gone to England to unravel the 
mystery that hung over her past — how that you had 
unravelled it and discovered that that poor wretch who 
was murdered here claimed to be her husband — and how 
that, having been reminded of all these things, her 
memory had in a great measure returned to her. And 
as I say, she forgave me — Oh, Mr. Lindley, that was 
the great thing ! 

* I said I told her everything ; but no, I kept one 
thing back. I could not tell her — my rival — ^that I had 
sunk so low as to commit that miserable theft. And 
yet I did no more than keep back the money. I never 
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spent it. I never dared to change the note for fear of 
detection. Oh, what a thing sin is, Mr. Lindley ! It 
brings yon no satisfaction ; it fails from the beginning ; 
you mean to drink of happiness, bat you find that you 
yourself have poisoned the well.* 

Again she paused and, putting her hand into her 
pocket, drew out an envelope which she handed to 
me. 

* Please to open it, Mr. Lindley,' she said. 

I did so, and found, wrapped up in a sheet of note- 
paper, a Bank of England note for twenty pounds. On 
the paper were written the words : ^ 

* The wages of sin is deathJ* 

* Please to take it,' she said, ' and restore it to Miss 
Stuart, without letting her know that I stole it fi'om 
her. You will spare me that humiliation, will yoii 
not?' 

At the moment I felt very bitter towards her, but 
I could not refuse her appeal. Her sex, her illness, 
her look of anxious pleading, were more than I could 
resist. 

'Yes,' I said, *I will promise to do as you 
wish.' 

'Thank you a thousand times. How kind and 
good you are ! And now,' she continued, ' I have done 
what I could ; I have confessed my sins ; I have tried 
to smooth the way to happiness for you and Miss Stuart. 
It has cost me a gi-eat effort — I do not deny it. To 
help your rival to success — this is, I think, the greatest 
self-denial a woman can show. May it be taken into 
account when I am judged! And now, Mr. Lindley, 
will you do one thing more to make me less miserable 
than I am ? ' 

'What is that?' I asked. 

' Forgive me.* 

God forgive me ! — I hesitated for a moment. This 
woman, with her scheming brain and crafty tongue, had 
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nearly wrought such a world of mischief. Still, she 
had done her best to atone for her faults. 

'Miss Stuart has forgiven me/ added Theresa, 
seeing that I hesitated. With a woman's instinct, she 
knew how to touch the right chord in my heart. 

* And so do I,' I said, ' frankly, freely, as I hope 
Qoi will forgive me when I come to die.' 

Then her eyes lit up ; her whole face glowed ; and 
she said : 

* I am not deceiving you, Mr. Lindley. I am really 
dying. Surely death may claim some privileges. My 
whole life has been a burden and a failure. I have 
never known what happiness really is. Now, for the 
first time, in hearing you say that you forgive me, 
something like happiness seems to reach me. You 
will not wrong me, even in thought, if I ask you one 
thing more — 1, a dying woman. You will go now ; we 
shall say farewell for ever. Will you, before you go, 
give me one kiss — not of love, but of reconciliation ? 
Then, I shall indeed die happy.' 

Gould I refuse her this ? I did not for a moment 
wish to refuse her. Death hallows all things ; and the 
kiss, thus asked for by the woman who had wronged 
both Etheleen and myself, was but the seal and sacra- 
ment of our joint forgiveness. So I stood over her, and 
took her hand, and, bending down, impressed a kiss 
upon her forehead. 

She closed her eyes and smiled a thankful, placid 
smile, and pressed my hand. 

' Thank you,' she said, — * thank you. It is over 
now — the pain of living. Good-bye.' 

I stole from the room, overcome with many thoughts 
and conflicting emotions. 
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CHAPTER XLI . 

Eager thongli I was to pour oat my heart to Ethdeen, 
I did not do so at once. Her husband, if Darvill really 
was her husband, was still unburied, so I put a great 
restraint upon myself and resolved to wait yet a little 
while before declaring my love. 

Vaux remained with me for a few days, until the 
police had got out of him and me all the information it 
was in our power to give respecting Darvill. It was 
very little, and, as I have already said, they altogether 
failed to discover any clue to the crime. In fact, had 
they been London detectives, they could hardly have 
attained a higher level of failure. 

It was strange to think that, daring the time these 
inquiries were being made, or, rather, for the first two 
or three days, the bodies of Darvill and the woman ho 
had married were both lying in the mortuary in which 
Etheleen had already lain. Lying side by side, the 
murderess and her victim — none knowing of the relation 
between them except Vaux and myself. It was the 
grimmest irony of that blind goddess, Chance. Nomi- 
nally married though they had been — perhaps really 
married, for who could positively say whether that other 
marriage with Etheleen in Scotland was valid or not? — 
they had been divided in life by loathing on one side 
and hatred on the other, and now in death they were 
united. I almost wondered that they could bear to lie 
thus side by side, dead though they were. My imagi- 
nation pictured them rising at the midnight hour, 
ghastly, vindictive, and denouncing one another in the 
halls of death. 

I did not go to see them ; but I took care that Mrs. 
Darvill should be buried with all due respect. If she 
had greatly sinned, she had been greatly wronged ; but, 
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in truth, her moral and mental vision had been so 
mdely warped l^t she could hardly be considered 
responsible for her actions. Pity claimed her for its 
own as one of the blights of a too prolific and too reck- 
less Nature. 

During this time I called more than once to see 
Etheleen, and did see her sometimes, but only for a few 
minutes. She had been much overcome by the events 
of the last few days. She had considered Darvill her 
husband; Mrs. Darvill had been her friend. It was 
only natural that their deaths should make a great 
impression on her, though she did not connect these 
deaths at that time with one another. 

Of Dr. Falck I saw nothing, and I heard that hd 
had gone for his annual holi^y. I was right, then. 
Seeing bis chances to be hopeless, he had taken himself 
out of the way. This being so, I was able to spare 
even him a little pity. My own love for Etheleen was 
so intense that I could enter into the feelings of tiie 
man who, loving her as I did, had yet to give her up. 
It almost seemed to me as if I, too, might have gone 
temporarily mad — have committed some awful crime- 
had this been my lot. As it was, I could -afford to be 
virtuous, feeling secure, as I now did, in the possession 
of her love. In fact, as this was the one thing I prized 
on earth, I had no temptation to go wrong, and I could 
make allowance for those who had. I resolved, when 
once I was married to Etiieleen, to write to Dr. Falck, 
telling him that I forgave him everything, and that he 
had nothing to fear from me. The happy find it is easy 
to be magnanimous. I hoped he would derive from 
science the solace he needed; After all, he had not 
murdered me, and I was more than ever convinced 
that, though he had compassed my death in imagina- 
tion, he would never have brought himself actually to 
accomplish it. All the same, I was glad Vaux had 
turned up when he did. In a matter of life or death, 
it is well to have an extra weight in the scale of life. 
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Vanx left s^ain as sowi as the police would allow 
him. He seemed anxious to get back, and yet I fancy 
that the business about which he had been originally 
summoned had already settled itself, as things so 
often do when left alone. 

* Now,' he said before he started, * pray take care of 
yourself, Fitz. I am not likely to come back again if 
you are rash enough to get into another hobble. But I 
really think your difficulties are over.' 

The day after his departure, much to my surprise, a 
letter reached me from Dr. Falck. It was dated from 
Monte Generoso, and b^an and ended without the for- 
malities usual in correspondence. No doubt, the writer 
felt that they would necessarily sound ironical as be- 
tween him and me. The letter ran thus : — 

* I write to you, not because my feelings towards 
you are changed in the least, but as a duty to myself. 
J desire, as &r as may be, to set myself right again 
with my own conscience. I am not what you call a 
religious man — ^that is to say, I have no belief in, or 
fear of, the hell which the priests have created as a 
useful auxiliary in their schemes for enslaving men's 
minds. When I die, I die, and there is an end of me 
as an individual, and the commencement of a multiform 
life in my disintegration. But a man may have a con- 
science without believing in the figments of the theo- 
logians. Until that night when you came to me last, 
I had always valued my own integrity. I had never 
done anything unworthy of one who loved science and 
respected himself. Then, all at once, a temptation — a 
terrible temptation — came and I yielded to it. You 
stood in my way to the gratification of a passion which 
had taken complete possession of my heart. In the 
blind instinct of desire, I, for the moment, lost my 
reason — lost my self-respect. I enticed you to my 
house, meaning to murder you. 

* When you were there, I still meant to murder you, 
but whether I should ever have actually committed the 
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deed, I do not know. PexliapB I shoold; perhaps I 
shoald not. All I know is, it seemed more awful when 
it bad actually to be done than when I had only looked 
forward to it. Then your friend came, and his coming 
helped to turn the balance in your favour. 

^ I do not say this with any idea of extenuating my 
crime. I accept the entire guilt oi it, as much as if it 
had been actually committed. I sullied my own cha- 
racter. I outraged the science I loved by contem- 
plating for a moment such a deed of cruel treachery and 
by using my scientifio knowledge to render it a more 
easy task for me, and a more horrible ordeal for your- 
self. Since that night I have not been able to regard 
myself without loathing. 

' I do not write to ask your forgiveness. I hate yod 
as much as ever — and I have a right to hate you. In 
so doing, I simply follow one of Nature's primary laws. 
But I had reason and conscience; and these should 
have controlled the blind impulse of my hate, instead of 
which I suffered myself to sink to the lowest level of 
unrestraint. 

' Why then should I write to you, if I do not seek 
your forgiveness ? I will tell you. It is as an act of 
expiation. Had I actually committed the crime, I 
should have expiated it by delivering myself up to 
justice. As it was not actually committed, 1 cannot do 
this ; but I do something which costs me even a greater 
effort — I write this letter to you, my rival and my 
enemy, to own my guilt, to express my remorse ; but 
not to ask your pardon. To that I cannot stoop. 

' In this way, humbling myself to make the only 
expiation in my power, I hope to regain some measure 
of my self-respect. To some extent I put myself, I 
suppose, in your power by this confession. If you care 
to take any legal steps against me, do so. I shall offer 
no defence. But dp not for a moment think that I 
throw myself upon your mercy or generosity. Nothing 
is further from my idea. I desire nothing from you. 
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I desire only to re-establish myself in my own self-re- 
spect, as far. as that is possible. I shall remain here 
for another week, should yon wish to take any steps 
against me. 

' I may add, thongh this hardly concerns you, that, 
as part of my expiation, I have resolved to let my dis- 
covery of Woraliform be as if it had never been/ 

I read and re-read this strange letter several times ; 
but, from the first, I had quite made up my mind how 
to answer it. 

* I have received your letter,' I wrote, * and hasten 
to reply to it, in order to assure you that I appreciate 
the spirit in which it was written. Circumstances have 
set us two in an antagonism which, otherwise, would not 
be natural to us. But I am sure that you exaggerate 
your own share in this antagonism. The crime was not 
committed, and I am satisfied that it never would have 
been committed. I do not forgive because there is no 
occasion. I only say " forget." ' 

This was all I ventured to write, and I was not sure 
that even this would not wound his pride. But I wished 
him to know that he had nothing to fear from me. I 
hoped that he would return to Grenzstadt and resume 
the career of scientific research which had already made 
him famous. It seemed a thousand pities that such 
a life should be wasted on account of a mere temporary 
aberration. 

A day or two after this correspondence, I received 
another letter which surprised me almost as much. It 
was from Vaux, and was to the following effect : — 

* — Melbury Road. 

* Dear old Boy, — " Wonders will never cease," as my 
old nurse used to say when an unexpected visitor came 
into the nursery. What do you think it is now ? You 
will never guess, so I will tell you. I am going to be 
married — apparently before you ! Isn't it odd ? The 
fact of the matter is, I am getting rather tired of my 
picture-harem. I want something rather less ideal and 
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more sabstantiaL And I Iiave found what I want. 
Who do you think it is ? Why, Cleopatra — otherwise, 
Miss Linskill. I suppose you will say that Cleopatra is 
not my style of beauty at all ; but you forget the dualism 
of human nature. You can love one style in Art, and 
quite another in flesh and blood — at least, I find I can, 
if you can't. She is a dear, good soul — in all essentials 
a lady, but just sufficiently removed from the higher 
circles by her birth and history to keep society at a 
distance, which is a great comfort. I really could not 
marry anyone who would want to be always crowding 
my house with the inanities of Mayfair. 

* How does your aflair get on ? Pray hurry it up, 
as I want you back in England. And don't think that 
my marriage will make any difference in 

* Your old Friend 

' John Vaux. 

*P.S. — Every man has his Nemesis; with some it 
is death, with others matrimony.' 

No doubt this letter surprised me at the time, as I 
have already said, but, looking back upon the event, it 
seems to me that there was nothing really surprising 
in it. Well as I knew Vaux, I had not taken the full 
measure of his character. Each of us reveals to another, 
not the whole circumference, but a mere segment, of his 
nature. And this, not in most cases from intentional 
reserve, still less duplicity, but because our own character 
reflects the necessary light only on this particular seg- 
ment. We see the moon all our lives, but we see only 
one side of her ; another side, we know, exists, but, for 
us, it is dark and meaningless. Yaux had always posed 
as a cynic, and laughed at love, and, though I knew him 
well enough to know that, beneath this external crust, 
there throbbed a kindly heart, I had not sounded it 
sufficiently to realise how deep was his natural craving 
for the love that springs from the united life of man and 
woman. It was just because his heart was in reality so 
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tender that it Iiad shut itself up in the natural instinct 
of self-defence ; but, all the while, it was longing for 
the sunshine of reciprocated love. Now he was basking 
in this sunshine, and no one was more delighted to hear 
it than I. 

It is true, the match that he had made for himself 
was not such as his friends would have made for him. 
But he himself best knew what would suit him, and I 
did not doubt that he had chosen wisely. Well-born 
and wealthy as he was, he might have selected a bride 
from amongst the noblest families in England, but he 
was thoroughly unconventional. He cared nothing for 
rank ; he cared nothing for money — what he craved was 
domestic happiness. It would have been misery to him 
to have had for his wife a butterfly of fashion, always on 
the flutter from one frivolity to another. In marrying 
Miss Linskill, he had protected himself from this, and 
secured a true helpmeet in his home, and a beautiful 
addition to his artistic life. It seemed to me that such 
a marriage must needs prove happy, and so I told him 
by return of post. 



CHAPTER XLII 



I COULD wait no longer. I felt that I must unburden 
my heart to Etheleen. I could only marvel that I had 
restrained myself so long. I could not rest until I had 
assured her of my love. So I called once more upon 
her. But she was not at home. She had gone out, so 
Frau Metzger told me, to see a friend, and would not 
be back again before night. There was therefore 
nothing to be done but to wait, with what patience I 
might command, until the next day. So I went back 
to my room and sat up half the night ; and when, at 
last, I went to bed, I found I could not sleep. 

The next morning I was up very early and, as usual, 
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I went ont for a walk before breakfast By the natural 
gravitation of instinct, rather than of any set purpo^^ey 
I wandered to the AltezolL It was the first time T had 
been in this garden since my return to Grenzstadt. In 
the dawning of fresh hope — ^nay, almost certainty — 
with respect to Etheleen's love, the place attracted me 
once more. And very beautiful it was in the dewy 
prime and freshness of the day, virgin as yet of all 
commonplace intrusion, still and solitary, as befits a 
shrine of Nature. 

It was now July, and the birds were beginning to 
weary of their singing, and the trees had already lost 
the tender freshness of their green. But the sky was 
bluer than ever ; the sunshine stronger ; the flowers 
brighter with the glow of colour. It seemed to me 
that I had never seen the earth so lovely ; but some of 
this loveliness sprang, I doubt not, from the love within 
me — a love which I once again dared to believe was 
ripening to fruition. 

As I turned a comer in the shrubbery, I heard 
before me a light step, crisping the gravel of the walk, 
and, in a moment more, I met Etheleen face to face. 
Each was surprised to see the other. 

* You are out early,' I said, making one of those 
trivial remarks which provoke us as we make them, but 
which have doubtless their own high function in the 
economy of social intercourse. 

^ And you, too,' she answered, smiling and blushing 
at the same time. 

We were shaking hands at the naoment and I would 
not let her go. I was determined that she should not 
escape me. 

/ Etheleen,' I said, * we met here once before, by a 
kind of tacit appointment, and nothing came of it. W(9 
meet here again to-day, without design, because the 
fates have willed it. You cannot escape me now. 
Mere human plans are often failures ; but what is willed 
by fate must come to pass.' 
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The flush deepened on her cheek; she cast down 
her eyes; her breath came quicker; her hand fluttered, 
bird-like, in my grasp. But she did not try to with- 
draw it. 

She was willing to yield — to the fates. 

* Can you forgive me ? * she asked as I drew her to 
a seat. 

* Forgive you, dearest ? — for what ? ' 

* For having received you so coldly when you came 
back ? — for having doubted you, even for a moment ?■ — 
for having believed what Theresa told me ? ' 

* How could you help it, dearest? She is clever ; 
she professed to be your friend ; my own conduct must 
have seemed so inexplicable to you. Then, too, there 
was that malicious paragraph about me in the paper.' 

* But then, when you returned, and told me what 
you had been doing for me, still I doubted you.* 

*I cannot blame you. You might have thought 
that what I did for you was merely done out of a 
natural curiosity, to solve the mystery that hung over 
you.' 

* I should not have doubted you,' she said — ' indeed, 
I should not. I should have known that you were too 
noble and too good to trifle with me. But there was 
Theresa's word, and I myself had seen her at the 
AltezoU that very morning.' 

* Indeed!* I said; 'no wonder you did not think 
the love of such a fickle creature as myself worth pos- 
sessing.' 

*I did think you fickle,' she answered. *I could 
not help thinking it, when you went away and left me 
for so many months. And, by the time you came back 
and explained the reason of your absence, the idea of 
your fickleness had taken such possession of my mind 
that I could not get rid of it at once. Besides, I still 
believed Theresa's story ; although I never for a moment 
believed that other falsehood about you which die 
showed me in the paper. And then, when I came to 

A A 
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think over thd escape I had just had from a man whom 
I could not trust, I thought it would be better for me 
not to many. But I loved you all the while, and I 
should never have married anyone else ~ you may be 
sure of that.' 

' I am sure of it/ I said, ^ for I would never have 
suflTered yon to do so.' 

She began a little protest, meant to assert the rights 
of feminine independence, which she knew very well 
were now no longer valid in her case. I stopped the 
assertion — peremptorily — at the fount of issue. 

When she could speak again, she said : 

' There is one thing more. You see you are an 
artist, Mr. Lindley ' 

* Mr. Lindley, indeed ! What high treason is this ? 
Don't you know my Christian name ? ' 

* What is it ? ' she asked demurely, knowing it, of 
course, all the while. 

* Fitzaian — an absurdly fine name, which I have to 
wear for family reasons, but which can be, and in this 
case must be, contracted into " Fitz." ' 

' Well, Fitz,' she said resignedly, ' there is one thing 
more. You see you are an artist.' 

* Yes,' I said — * in intention at least.' 

* Well, that made it more easy for me to believe the 
thin^ people said against you.' 

* Indeed! I did not know artists were such notori- 
ous bad characters.' 

* They are said to be very changeable. They take a 
fancy for something, but it is only for the moment, 
until something else attracts them. They wander over 
the world, looking for little interesting " bits *'— ' 

^ And sometimes find them,' I said, pressing to my 
heart the very interesting little ' bit ' that nestled at 
my side. 

Then we sat a while in silence, feeling that words 
were all too gross to weave into the fine texture of oar 
new-found happiness. And, as we thus sat, there came 
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over me, and I doubt not over her, that sense of sweet 
finality that love retamed brings with it. It is in a 
way the analogue, and yet the most utter contradiction, 
of death. Each is a conclusion ; but the one is the glid- 
ing of the storm-tost vessel into the smooth, sunlighted 
haven ; the other is the shipwreck in the angry seas. 
All the storms were over now for Etheleen and me. 
The threatened life ; the baflSed memory ; the long- 
continued fight with adverse forces ; the doubting and 
distrust that had vexed the heart of love — all were over 
as we two sate together in the sweet summer sunshine 
and looked each other in the eyes. The trees rustled 
overhead ; the birds fluttered in the branches ; right in 
front of us, on the other side of the walk, in the top- 
most twigs of a bush, was a nest, which had served its 
turn and was now deserted of its inmates. 

I pointed to it. 

' The time for our nesting has come at last, Ethe- 
leen,' I said. 

For all answer she laid her head upon my shoulder ; 
and I felt her woman's heart, throbbing, quick with 
love, against my breast. 



THE END. 
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